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HONOR IN BUSINESS 

Many of the business talks one hears these days— 
the advice of the men in high places or with special 
messages as to how the financial perils of the times 
may be avoided—sound much like religious preach- 
ments. They have an evangelical tone that strikes one 
as novel, coming, as they do, from the mouths of those 
whom one is not accustomed to associate with religious 
thought or action but, rather, to think of as more akin 
to the money changers in the temple. There is no rea- 
son, of course, why men whose business is commerce 
and finance should not have such thoughts—it is sim- 
ply that we do not, as a rule, associate such thoughts 
with them. We think of them as striving to make 
money and win success with moral ideas in the back- 
ground, to be kept even there only as a view of them 
may be necessary now and then in considering how to 
keep within the law—the law not only of the statute 
books but of society, which permits a man to go pretty 
far sometimes before it bars him, but which has, never- 
theless, a standard, whimsical and elastic as it is. 

Just now one of the great questions in the financial 
and business situation is the cancelling of contracts by 
those who have bought bills of goods but who find 
either that the price has fallen or that the market has 
vanished before the goods are delivered. Up to this 
time, such cancellation, though it may not have been 
regarded as highly proper, has never been the mark of 
a business lepper. But now it bids fair to become so— 
as it should. There is no doubt but that this kind of 
cancellation has done as much as any other one thing 
to upset conditions. Neither is there any doubt of the 
moral turpitude of a business man who practices it. 
One must stand by his bargains, win or lose, if the in- 
tegrity of business is to be preserved, and one ought to 
be able to understand also that such standing by is, in 
the long run, the best business policy, measured in 
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terms of financial success. There was never anything 
more true than that “honesty is the best policy,” even 
considered merely from the selfish point of view. 


That is what Roger Babson, the hard-boiled finan- 
cial statistican, and others like him mean when they 
speak to meetings of business men urging a return to 
religious standards and the tenets of Christianity in the 
doing of business. They are not speaking of what men 
should or should not believe or what creed they should 
They are not urging the adoption of any creed. 
But they are talking about the fundamental principles 
that one recognizes as correct, no matter what his creed 
or whether he has one, and urging the high standards 
that the Bible—no matter how one may otherwise 
quarrel with it—teaches and which one must follow, 
consciously or unconsciously, if he is to be an honest 
man. A business man’s order is his word of honor. If 
one’s word of honor is not to be protected, business be- 
comes a mere fight for supremacy among dishonorable 
persons with no regard for anything but to make all the 
money possible and keep out of jail. And one may keep 
out of jail and still do a lot of things that do not qualify 
him for good citizenship. 





We think this doctrine might well be applied to the 
condition now prevailing between the government and 
the railroads, the former, through Secretary Houston, 
of the Treasury Department, being guilty of holding up, 
on account of a technicality, money due the railroads. 
It is not, indeed, a cancellation of contract, but it is a 
refusal to meet promptly the terms of a contract, and 
postponement or delay in payment may 
quently is followed by consequences as severe as would 
result from actual repudiation. 

The government promised to pay such railroads as 
cared to accept the guaranty, a certain rate of earning 
until the first of last September. Millions of dollars 
are due them under this contract. Manifestly trans- 
actions involving such millions cannot be completed 
without much time and labor. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which, under the law, is charged 
with the task, has been computing as fast as it is able, 
the amounts due the various railroads and 
vouchers for those amounts. These vouchers the Treas- 
ury has refused to honor on the ground that it has no 
authority to pay until final settlement is made. 

The Treasury may be right about that, and one 
could not expect Secretary Houston to make himself 
liable by paying over money which he had no authority 
to pay. To relieve him of this embarrassment and give 
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San Diego & Arizona Railway 


THE SAN DIEGO SHORT LINE 
Offers a New Direct Route Between San Diego and Eastern Cities 






This new line in connection with Southern Pacific and its Eastern connections forms the 
shortest transcontinental line to any California port. GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


From CHICAGO: Through package cars in connection with Rock Island, El Paso & Southwestern, Southern 
Pacific, care S. D. & A., El Centro. 


From NEW ORLEANS, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS: Excellent service, without delay, to San Diego. 
From NEW YORK: Sou. Pac. S. S. Line (Morgan Line), care S. D. & A., El Centro. 
From other points: Direct line to Southern Pacific, care S. D. & A., El Centro. 











For information as to rates, routes, service, etc., ask any railway agent, or address: 


DORSEY, Assistant Trafic M SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY, San Diego, Calif. 


D. W. 
F. B. DORSEY, Assistant Traffic Manager 
>. D. HAGAMAN, District Freight and Passenger Agent 
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to the carriers at once the money to which they are 
entitled and which they so greatly need, it is proposed 
that Congress enact a law authorizing the Treasury to 
make partial payments on certificates issued by the 
Commission. But now comes Secretary Houston and 
opposes this measure, thereby causing suspicion that 
he is hindered not so much by the strictures of the pres- 
ent laws from making partial payments as perhaps by 
his aversion to making payment at all. “The guaranty,” 
he says, “does not represent compensation for any serv- 
ice rendered to the people of the United States.” 

Of course, he shows by that statement that he does 
not know what he is talking about. He is aided and 
abetted in his ignorance and false views by Congress- 
man Sims, who has never been on the right side of any 
railroad question so far as we now recall. Mr. Sims 
speaks of these payments to the railroads as “charity” 
and says that to pay means taking the money out of the 
“mouths of women and children.” That is the kind of 
language in which the demagogue usually indulges. He 
seldom has ability enough even to find new language 
in which to clothe his sophistries. He is always de- 
fending the “down-trodden working man” and deplor- 
ing the misrouting of food meant for the mouths of 
“women and children.” It is not necessary to tell our 
readers how false are the statements that payments un- 
der this guaranty provision of the law are gifts to the 
railroads, but even if they were gifts they would be 
gifts that the government had contracted to make and 
that the railroads had a right to expect to receive. 

The statesmen at Washington can do much to help 
bring about a proper conception of the sacredness of 
contract, as well as to give concrete’ aid in a bad 
economic situation in which the need of money by the 
railroads is perhaps as important as any other factor, if 
they will see to it that the money owed by the govern- 
ment to the railroads is paid as fast as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds it to be due. They may do 
this either by amending the law, if they find the Treas- 
ury is really restricted in power now, or by finding a 
way under present laws to do what any business man 
who wished to be honorable would do. 


FUNCTION OF THE N. I. T. L. 
We are in receipt of the following letter from W. 
M. Powers, manager of the traffic and transportation 
department of the Indiahoma Refining Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: 


I am much interested in your editorials concerning the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and the railroads coming to a 
certain understanding regarding rates and particularly the so 
called demurrage agreement, both in the matter of increasing 
demurrage charges and in an agreement having been reached 
not to press further the publication of the increased figures. 

I have no desire to become prominent in the columns of your 
publication, but would be glad to know under what license you 
assume the National Industrial Traffic League presumes to speak 
for the petroleum oil shippers of the country, in particular the 
Indiahoma Refining Company which is not a member of the 
league, and, further, why the league should attempt to petition 
the railroads, as Mr. Rippin’s committee did, for the increasing 
of demurrage upon the cars which we own, amounting to 924 
cars, which, for divers reasons, may at some time or another be 
detained for reasons of our own upon the private siding of some 
ee or upon some other siding which we have arranged 

se. 

‘ As a matter of fact, following the Commission’s decision in 
he private car case, the railroads have absolutely no grounds 
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whatever for collecting one penny of storage and demurrage 
upon the private car of any ownership, where it may remain, ex- 
ceeding the free time, upon the private siding of the same owner 
as the tank car or on the siding of ownership different from that 
of the tank car. 

There are over 100,000 privately owned tank cars, as you 
will observe by consulting Agent Boyd’s tank line circular, to 
say nothing of the other classes of private equipment, viz: re- 
frigerators, coal cars, etc. 

As stated, I desire no prominence whatever in the columns 
of your good paper but merely put before you for further con- 
sideration, at least, the facts of certain business of more or 
less magnitude, which appears not to have been fully considered 
in some of the actions of The League. 


We print this letter and comment on it in this way 
because it is more or less typical and because it gives 
us an opportunity to make plain some things that seem 
not to be understood by some shippers. In the first 
place, answering the question of Mr. Powers, we do not 
assume that the Traffic League speaks for the shippers 
of petroleum oil or for anybody else who is not willing 
to have the League speak for him. If Mr. Powers does 
not belong to the League, certainly no insistence by us 
or by anyone else could compel him to allow himself 
to be spoken for by the League. Even if he belonged 
to the League he would still have the right to speak for 
himself in matters where he differed from the majority 
of the League. Nobody has any desire to cause things 
to be otherwise and the League has never made any 
different representation. There have been many in- 
stances of League members disagreeing with action 
taken by the League and taking individual action in op- 
position to it. That was the case, for instance, in the 
matter of the demurrage rules, to which Mr. Powers 
refers. The League, by an extremely close vote, sup- 
ported the action of its demurrage committee, which 
had agreed with the carriers on higher demurrage rates, 
with some concessions. Many members of the League 
persisted in their disagreement with this action, even 
after losing the hard fight they made at the League 
meeting, and filed individual remonstrances with the 
Commission. This is always the right of League mem- 
bers. The League could not take it away if it wished, 
and it does not wish. So much for that. 

We can understand why some shippers who do not 
belong to the League and who may be in disagreement 
with some of the action taken by it, may feel that ad- 
vantage is being taken of them; but any such feeling 
must, we think, disappear if consideration is given to 
the matter. We hold no brief for the Traffic League, 
as such. We do not care whether the League or some 
other organization discharges the function that the 
League is attempting to discharge and that we feel 
ought to be assumed by some such body. We do not 
care who the officers of the League are or who its mem- 
bers are, so long as they conduct themselves properly. 
But we do feel that the fact that there can be and is 
an organization of shippers that is consulted by the 
carriers and the Commission as representing, in a gen- 
eral way, the great body of shippers in this country is 
of extreme value to the shipping public. The Traffic 
League happens to be that organization and it is striv- 
ing in very manly and wise fashion to do its work prop- 
erly. The advantage to the shipper is that here is an 
organization through which he may have a voice in 
settling with the carriers questions of large import in 
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which it is extremely helpful if there can be conference 
The League may not always see 
things his way. If it does not, he still has individual 
recourse. But the way for him to have a voice and to 
get things settled his way is to join the League and 
take part in its deliberations. Nine times out of ten, 
we believe, the crystallization of sentiment resulting 
from the exchange of many views will represent justice 
and reason. But, however he may feel about that, he 
has no right to say that the League is assuming to 
speak for him or that we assume that the League speaks 
for him. We certainly have not made any such mistake 
and the League has given us no excuse for making it. 

Now, if ever, is the time for putting into effect the 
long and much talked of co-operation between shippers 
The League seems to be the proper or- 
It deals 


and co-operation. 


and carriers. 
ganization for the shippers to work through. 
only with matters of general interest, such as demurrage 
rules, the terms of the bill of lading, and the general 
level of rates. It takes no part in small or individual 
differences. If an individual is not pleased with the 
action taken by the League even on one of these mat- 
ters of general interest, he is not at all deprived of re- 
course. He has all the rights he ever had. We do not 
see how such an organization—once its purpose and 
methods are understood—can fail to appeal to everybody 
as a valuable agency in transportation. The only care 
should be that its purpose and motives shouid be kept 
as high as they now are. The way to keep them ¢9 is 
to join the organization and give it the benefit of one’s 
ideas. The more members it has and the wider its geo- 
graphical representation, the greater its power for good. 





SHIPMENT OF ARMS TO MEXICO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


There has arisen a question of accuracy between the State 
Department and the War Department, as to the character of the 
embargo against the shipment of arms and ammunition into 
Mexico and the border points of the United Siates. 

Under date of December 29, 1920, the American Railway 
Association put out Supplement No. 1 to CCS-40, in which the 
third paragraph reads as follows: 


3. (a) Among the arms and munitions of war referred to are in- 
cluded the following: artillery of all calibers and ammunition therefor, 
machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades and bombs. 

(b) This embargo does not include small arms, such as shotguns, 
rifles, revolvers and pistols; small arms ammunition, dynamite, blast- 
ing powder and other high explosives used for industrial purposes and 
fuses or caps for firing same. 


That paragraph superseded a similarly numbered paragraph 
in CCS-40, reading as follows: 


3. Among the arms and munitions of war referred to are included 
the following: Field guns, machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades, 


bombs, high power rifles of caliber .22 or larger and ammunition for 


same; revolvers and automatic pistols and ammunition for same. 
This embargo does not include shotguns, shotgun ammunition and 
low power rifles of small caliber, such as are used in shooting gal- 


leries, and ammunition for them; dynamite, blasting powder and other 


high explosives and fuses or caps for firing same. 


The fact that there had been a change in the car service 
rules relating to the embargo on arms and ammunition was set 
forth in the Traffic World of January 1, page 38. 

Acting on the information conveyed in the modified car 
service order, the traffic department of a number of cartridge 
and powder companies in Illinois drew the following telegram 
from Norman H. Davis, acting Secretary of State, under date 
of January 8: 

Your January fifth. No modification in embargo on arms and 
ammunition intended for export into Mexico, since Sept. 17, 1920. when 
department announced that it would consider application for license 
to export into Mexico moderate quantities of shotguns, shotgun 
shells, and accessories; .22 caliber rifles, B-B caps, and .22 caliber 
short cartridges and trap shooting materials. 


The supplement to CCS-40 is based on advice from Newton 
Baker, Secretary of War, who approved a recommendation of 
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Colonel Anderson of the general staff. The advice states that 
the modification was approved by the State Department. 

Interested ammunition manufacturers knew about the pro- 
posal to have the embargo modified about two weeks before the 
railroads were authorized to modify their car service rules. 
They inquired about the matter while it was still supposed to 
be in a confidential state. Whether they made shipments under 
the modified embargo is not known, but so far as the railroads 
know, the facts set out in CCS-40 are the views of the military 
branch of the government approved by the State Department. 
The railroads have no information other than the memorandum 
of approval by Secretary Baker. 

Respecting the appearance of conflict between the depart- 
ments of state and of war, in regard to the condition of the 
embargo on the shipment of arms to Mexico and to boyder 
points in the United States, Mr. Johnston, chief of the section 
of Mexican affairs of the Department of State, explained that 
there was really no connection between the presidential embargo 
against arms for Mexico and the embargo to border points, al- 
though both are carried, so far as the carriers are concerned, in 
the same car service order. The presidential embargo is only 
against the shipment of arms into Mexico. There has been no 
modification of that. Therefore the telegram of Acting Secre- 
tary Davis to the Illinois arms and ammunition concerns is 
technically accurate. 

The modification, Mr. Johnston explained, is only in that 
part of the scheme for keeping arms and ammunition away 
from Mexico that covers shipments to the border points. Presi- 
dent Wilson, under the terms of the statute on which the em- 
bargo against shipments into Mexico is founded, has no authority 
to place embargoes against the shipment of arms from one part 
of the United States to another. 

Restrictions on the shipment of arms from arms and am- 
munition factories, according to the state department’s explana- 
tion, are the result of voluntary steps taken by American arms 
manufacturers at the time of Pershing’s going into Mexico after 
Villa. According to the State Department version the military 
authorities on the Mexican border forbade the railroads bring- 
ing arms and ammunition into the cities near the Mexican border 
by telling them that they might not bring in any except on 
license from a military officer, That was without authority of 
law, but a step to which the carriers and shippers are said to 
have consented as a measure of protection for the American 
troops. The dealers in the border cities, it is asserted, consented 
to such a self-denying order in the interest of the lives of the 
American expedition. 

The fact is, however, that the War and State departments 
have supervised, .revised, and advised as to the form of the 
embargo notice issued by the American Railway Association, the 
general caption *of which shows that the whole document is sup- 
posed to be the regulation of shipments under the presidential 
embargo on arms and ammunition for Mexico and border points. 
The supplement put out by the American Railway Association 
was prepared in accordance with the ideas of the War and State 
departments, endorsed by the War Department, which said that 
the embargo car service order was in accordance with the ideas 
of the State Department. 

The revison was made at the request of arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturers and their customers at the border points. 
The latter objected to the continuance of a situation that enabled 
dealers just beyond the border points to obtain all the arms and 
ammunition they desired, when it was possible for such dealers 
to truck into the prescribed border points the arms and am- 
munition which the dealers in the border points could not handle 
because of the continuance of an unofficial embargo, long after 
the reason for its creation had disappeared. 


JOINT RATES ON GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In I, and S. No. 1233, opinion No. 6565, 59 I. C. C. 733, the 
Commission held that the Big Four was not warranted in pro 
posing to cancel the joint rates on grain from stations on the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western east of Cayuga, Ind., protested by 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade. The dispute about divisions 
did not result satisfactorily. The matter may be brought to its 
attention. 


NEW ORLEANS-COLORADO CLASS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In I. & S. 1229, the Commission has condemned the proposed 
class rate revision between New Orleans and Colorado points 
but without prejudice to the carriers in filing a revised scale 
peginning with $3.04, first class, and graded down in accordance 
with the relationships prescribed in its decision in the Public 
Utilities of Colorado case. It declined to decide, in this case, 
whether the New Orleans scale should or should not apply to 
Pensacola and Mobile. 


The information carried in THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD is up-to-the-minute. 
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Current Topics | 


in Washington 





British Control of Oil Industry.—Americans of financial sub- 
stance and mental poise, with money invested in oil and packing 
houses, believe the men composing the British government have 
determined to obtain a world monopoly in oil and meat, if they 
can. The oil companies have been apprehensive on that score 
for a good many months. Now they have been joined by the big 
meat packers. There is so little doubt about the desires of the 
British government in the matter of control of the oil industry 
that there is no dispute about the underlying fact. The only 
question is as to how large a percentage of American oil property 
is now owned by the British government. In the Senate, January 
6, Senator Phelan of California asserted that the British con- 
trolled a large percentage of the proved oil lands in California. 
Later he said the amount was equal to thirty per cent of the 
whole. It is admitted by those who decry the talk about the 
British menace that the Shell interests, controlled by the British 
government, control eight per cent of the proved oil lands in 
the state, the oil production of which is the second in size in the 
United States and only a fraction lower than the production of 
Oklahoma, the premier state. Inasmuch as Americans are ex- 
cluded from all territory under the British flag, other than Can- 
ada, and in view of the boast, made some time ago by Sir E. 
Mackay-Edgar that in a few years American users of petroleum 
and its products would be paying tribute to the British at the 
rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, the thought of the American oil 
industry that the British government has its eye on its goods and 
chattels is not regarded as much out of line with the facts. The 
big units in the industry are particularly apprehensive because 
the policy of the American government has been more to sup- 
press big units than to encourage them, The British woke up 
during the war to the fact that but for the dollars of the Ameri- 
can government and the hearty co-operation of the American oil 
industry, not to mention the physical help of the American sol- 
dier and marine at so many places on the French front, the black 
cross of the Prussian monarchy would be floating over London 
tower. So, according to Senators McKellar and Phelan, it used 
some of the dollars America sent to it to buy up oil lands in 
those parts of the world which had not adopted the British 
policy of exclusion—so much so that in Venezuela now Ameri- 
cans desirous of buying oil lands are in competition with Ameri- 
ican dollars, in the hands of the British government, while the 
British government is asking the American government to put off 
the day when it must pay the interest on the four billions it 
owes the United States. It is a gloomy picture the men jn the 
oil industry and their friends paint of conditions in oil fields out- 
side of the United States. 


A Meat Monopoly Also?—And now come the butchers, carry- 
ing with them the ad interim report on the meat situation 
in the United Kingdom, dated November 9, and submitted to 
parliament by a sub-committee of the standing committee on 
trusts. That report contains a chapter on the American meat 
companies. In that chapter the sub-committee proposes, first, 
that the foreign meat companies be taxed on their profits, no 
matter where made, or “whether brought to the United Kingdom 
or not’; second, that the Las Palmas meat packing house in 
Argentina should continue to be operated by the British govern- 
ment, as “the possession of the Las Palmas works gives the 
government an ‘observation post’ of great value in the very cen- 
ter of the operations of the American meat companies; third, 
that it should be the policy of His Majesty’s government to pre- 
vent the share of the beef trade now in foreign hands from in- 
creasing, and, fourth, that the shipping equipped for transporting 
meat (of which the British ship owners have a virtual monopoly) 
be controlled by the government so as to prevent the develop- 
ment of further control of British meat markets by foreign com- 
binations.” In other words, the idea is to prevent the further 
srowth, in foreign trade, of American packers, whether they are 
members of the big five or are among the several hundred other 
packing companies. The Germans, when they tried to prevent 
the growth of American packers, used to assert that American 
pork was diseased or that something was wrong with the livers 
of American steers, unless and until they passed into German 
hands on their way to German stomachs. If the Germans could 
but lay their hands on the American meats the ceremony was as 
efficacious as could be imagined. The British committee also 
Suggested that the governments of the various consuming and 
producing countries should take “such common action as may be 
required” to limit the business of American companies. This 
drastic action, the sub-committee said in its report, was not 
warranted by any evidence of wrong-doing on the part of Ameri- 
can companies. It said it had no complaint to make about “un- 
fair trading” except that the Americans had no way of combining 
to limit the cutting in prices to “clear stocks.” That is to say, 
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so that somebody would buy without delay. 
Prohibition Saddens Ship Owners.—American ship owners 
feel about as sad as the butchers, though not because of what 
the British have done or propose doing to them. They complain 
that if the Volstead law is extended to cover American passenger 
ships, no sane American will put another dollar into passenger 
ships and those who have invested their dollars in them will 
lose, because Americans will not travel on dry ships so long as 
foreign ships are permitted to be wet when they pass beyond 
the three-mile limit. They have asked the House judiciary com- 
mittee to amend the Volstead law so that Attorney-General 
Palmer’s opinion that that statute covers them will not hold. 
They want the law-makers to put a cease and desist order on the 
law so far as American ships on the high seas are concerned. 
Volstead is still chairman of the committee. The wets, in the 
most recent struggle in the House, are still shown to be in the 
minority, so the aridity, it is believed, will spread to those parts 
of the ocean from which its waters are displaced by the hulls of 
American ships. Experience of railroad traffic men with the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead law, it is believed, will 
show that the sorrows of the owners of American ships are not 
fancied but real. Experience seems to indicate that the Ameri- 
can with money enough to travel is not opposed to alcohol in 
proper quantities. It has been suggested that, perhaps, here- 
after dry ships will advertise that fact and appeal to the pro- 
hibitionists for the patronage the wets will not bestow on them 
so long as there is a wet ship this side of Davy Jones’ locker. 





No Confirmation of Nominations.—The long existing impres- 
sion that President Wilson’s nominees for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Shipping Board would not be con- 
firmed during his term of office was strengthened by the refusal 
of the majority party senators to hold an executive session on 
January 18. There has been no session for the dispatch of 
executive business since the beginning of this session of Con- 
gress. Minority party senators tried to force an executive ses- 
sion on the day mentioned, but the majority voted down the mo 
tion. In the debate Senator Lodge made it clear that it was 
the purpose of the majority senators to confirm only routine nom- 
inations, such as the commissioner of patents and his assistants, 
a treasurer of the United States, and original army nominations, 
of which there are more than 5,500. Nominations of officers for 
important staff places will not be confirmed, because it is as- 
sumed that, inasmuch as such officers formulate the policies of 
the War Department, the incoming Secretary of War would like 
to choose his own assistants. Eight years ago the party now 
going out of power, Senator Lodge said, had laid down that rule, 
and he thought it a good one, but that there was always the dan- 
ger of carrying it too far. To show that he and his colleagues 
were not going to do that he announced that confirmations of the 
character indicated would take place. The majority senators 
allowed the routine army nominations to be referred to commit- 
tees, The nominations for vacancies on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Shipping Board have not been referred to 
committees. Such references, except by unanimous consent, 
cannot be made except when the Senate is meeting for the trans- 
action of executive business, and no such meeting has been held 
since the assembling of the Senate in December. Senator Norris 
of Nebraska voted with the minority senators January 18 and 
thereby made the vote close—36 to 34—against the motion for an 
executive session. 


Some Effects of High Freight ‘Rates.—Were the truck grow- 
ers around Washington and other eastern cities readers of The 
Traffic World they might profit by reason of the misfortune of 
their competitors in Colorado and California arising from the fact 
that the rates on cantaloupes from those fields have become so 
high that genuine Rocky Fords and Turlocks are likely hereafter 
to be in the eastern markets in only limited quantities. The 
eastern truck farmers, it might be expected, would go in heavily 
for cantaloupes and other things now supplied by distant fields. 
This shutting of the distance sources of supply out of their 
accustomed markets probably will please those who have been 
insisting that the railroads have favored the long-haul freight 
at the expense of the short-haul. The relatively high rates on 
wheat and other grains, too, ought to make farm land in the east- 
ern states more valuable. Farm lands in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
are believed to have gone down in value when western grain 
began being shipped into the eastern markets. Far-seeing men 
like the Rockfellers, Armours and Swifts long ago took steps to 
save themselves from the adverse effect of increased long-haul 
rates by putting branch houses at strategic points. The United 
States Steel Corporation, not built in the way the big units of the 
Rockefeller, Swift and Armour industries are built, happens to 
have a steel mill so located that no matter what happens in the 
way of freight rates, it will be able to supply a given market at 
about as low a figure as the local mill can meet its needs. By rea- 
son of low rates from the truck farms of Florida, the Carolinas 
and Virginia, thousands of acres of land in the District of Co- 
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lumbia formerly devoted to truck-growing are now out of culti- 
vation. Their owners found their markets pre-empted by the 
products brought in by the refrigerator car. The southern 
farmer came into the Washington markets first and by the time 
the tomatoes and other things from the farms along the eastern 
branch of the Potomac were ready, the prices had gone below 
the cost of production. Canneries saved some of the Maryland 
farms, but many of them went out of business. 





Disparity Between American and Canadian Money.—What 
did the Canadian roads do to equalize American and Canadian 
currency, when, after the Civil War, American currency was at a 
discount in comparison with Dominion dollars? That question 
was asked when the order of the Canadian Board of Railway 
Commissioners was made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The oldest inhabitant did not have an answer. 
Rates in those days were so uncertain that the agents who 
quoted them made the best arrangements possible. It was then 
still the rule of the American version of the common law that 
the shipper should make the best bargain possible with a com- 
mon carrier. In fact, that was the rule until 1887, when the act 
to regulate commerce was passed. While the rule was changed 
in that year the practice did not change until twenty years later, 
when the Hepburn law became operative. Rebates were not open- 
ly paid so late as that, but they were paid with a degree of regular- 
ity and certainty that defied anyone to be absolutely certain as 
to what a given shipper paid for the services he obtained. The 
probabilities were that the transactions across the international 
boundary line were few and far between and that such as took 
place were the result of private bargains each of which differed 
from others made about the same time, the terms varying with 
the necessities of the bargainers. The fact that Canadian dollars 
and American dollars are not interchangeable at par has caused 
more printer’s ink to be spilled in this side of the world, appa- 
rently, than has been used on that subject in the rest of the 
world put together. Imagine the difficulty of central Europe 
trying to do business with the Austrian kroner, the German 
mark, the Swiss franc, the French franc and the Italian lira, not 
to mention the British shilling, which, in pre-war days, resem- 
bled the German mark, for value, as the francs and lira resem- 
bled each other, the British and German being on the Teutonic 
basis and the others on the percentum basis. Americans, on the 
two sides of the Dominion boundary line, have had no troubles 
worth mentioning in comparison with the Europeans. 





Another Period of Car Congestion Coming.—Four months 
hence, it is believed by men who have had to do with car serv- 
ice matters, there will be another period of car congestion. Men 
like W. L. Barnes, W. C. Kendall and D. E. Spangler have had 
too much experience with traffic waves to believe that the over- 
supply of cars will last longer than that. It would not surprise 
them were the demand for cars to reach the congestion stage be- 
fore that time. The eountry cannot get along much longer with- 
out the wheat and cotton that is being held on the farms, At 
least, that is the way the car service men argue. Even if the rates 
are so high that, in some instances, the trucks can take business 
from the railroads, activity by the trucks means activity on the 
railroads sooner or later. The country’s business cannot all be 
done by truck. If the trucks start it going again there will be 
work for the railroads. Truck owners can operate for a time 
without profit easier than the railroads can, because, as a rule, 
the trucks are owned more nearly outright than are the railroads. 
In other words, they have not as great an overhead of fixed 
charges to meet. Besides, it has been argued that when rail- 
road labor sees that high rates of pay and no work are not profit- 
able, it will be willing to have revision downward at country 
stations where the salaries paid are out of all proportion to the 
cost of living and far beyond the gross revenue resulting from 
the operation of the stations in question. The hardest part of 
that revision, however, will be caused by the “national agree- 
ments” which the McAdoo-Hines regime executed with the 
unions, the fundamental rule in which seems to be that the 
same kind of work, no matter where done, ought to be paid for 
with the same number of dollars. That rule does not work in any 
line of human endeavor. If it works in the railroad business, it 
has been suggested, railroad employment in.the big cities will 
soon become decidedly unattractive, with the alternative of leav- 
ing the Philadelphia station crippled and that at Podunk over- 
manned, ss. &. = 





REDUCED RATE FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


A bill providing that railroads and transportation companies 
operating within or without the continental limits of the United 
States may grant reduced rates to persons in the military service 
(H. R. 15772) has been introduced by Representative Hicks, of 
New York. The bill provides that “railroads and transportation 
companies operating within or without the continental limits of 
the United States may grant reduced rates or transportation 
charges to persons of the military service traveling in uniform 
or duly authorized leave of absence of duly authorized furlough.” 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


While an increase in the number of cars of revenue freight 
loaded occurred in the week ending January 8, as compared with 
loadings in the two preceding weeks, according to the weekly re- 
port of the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation issued January 19, the total—706,413 cars—was below 
that of the week ending December 18, which preceded the holi- 
day period. In that week the total was 796,858 cars. In the week 
ending January 1 the total was 598,905 cars and in the week end- 
ing December 25, 639,275 cars. The total loading in the week 
ending January 8 was below that for the corresponding weeks of 
1920 and 1919 when the number was 830,673 and 723,801, respec- 
tively. 

The loading by districts in the week ending January 8 and 
the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,191 and 6,284; 
live stock, 4,044 and 4,312; coal, 47,452 and 54,335; coke, 1,460 
and 3,639; forest products, 6,925 and 8,246; ore, 1,888 and 1,053; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 40,349 and 32,168; miscellaneous, 54,435 
and 94,919; total, 1921, 161,744; 1920, 204,956; 1919, 169,730. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,321 and 
2,709; live stock, 3,900 and 3,785; coal, 57,090 and 56,063; coke 
6,745 and 3,929; forest products, 3,505 and 4,234; ore, 3,332 and 
1,763; merchandise, L. C. L., 31,530 and 38,426; miscellaneous, 
45,428 and 58,870; total, 1921, 153,851; 1920, 169,779; 1919, 158,735. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 156 and 211; 
live stock, 142 and 164; coal, 23,436 and 22,633; coke, 398 and 
649; forest products, 1,282 and 2,029; ore, 63 and 329; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 2,242 and 130; miscellaneous, 5,046 and 9,789; total, 
1921, 32,765; 1920, 35,934; 1919, 29,449. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,036 and 3,250; 
live stock, 2,056 and 2,919; coal, 26,997 and 25,895; coke, 794 and 
202; forest products, 11,958 and 16,314; ore, 1,967 and 2,210; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 32,405 and 17,619; miscellaneous, 25,770 
and 51,963; total, 1921, 104,983; 1920, 120,372; 1919, 103,207. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 11,660 and 
13,450; live stock, 9,215 and 10,687; coal, 6,226 and 15,523; coke, 
1,237 and 1,057; forest products, 10,597; and 16,031; ore, 1,141 
and 1,739; merchandise, L, C. L., 22,010 and 18,471; miscellane- 
ous, 24,268 and 39,771; total, 1921, 86,354; 1920, 116,729; 1919, 
104,549. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,648 
and 10,783; live stock, 10,312 and 12,927; coal, 23,522 and 25,692; 
coke, 301 and 409; forest products, 2,677 and 5,380; ore, 1,863 
and 2,559; merchandise, L. C. L., 25,902 and 21,599; miscellane- 
ous, 31,787 and 42,635; total, 1921, 109,012; 1920, 121,984; 1919, 
107,969. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,678 and 
4,168; live stock, 1,825 and 2,592; coal, 5,561 and 9,197; coke, 
544 and 514; forest products, 6,038 and 6,331; ore, 463 and 599: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 14,655 and 13,593; miscellaneous, 23,940 
and 23,925; total, 1921, 57,704; 1920, 60,919; 1919, 50,162. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,690 and 40,855; 
live stock, 31,494 and 37,386; coal, 190,284 and 209,338; coke, 11,- 
479 and 10,399; forest products, 42,982 and 58,565; ore, 10,717 
and 10,252; merchandise, L. C. L., 169,093 and 142,006; mis- 
cellaneous, 210,674 and 321,872; total, 1921, 706,413; 1920, 830, 
673; 1919, 723,801. 

Note: L. C.. L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 
1920 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate 
their L. C. L. freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous to get a fair comparison. 


INCREASED CAR LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Compilations made by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
from reports received from the railroads of the country show 
that a new record was established during November in the aver- 
age load carried by each loaded freight car,” says a statement 
issued by the Association of Railway Executives. The average 
for the month was 30% tons, which was two-fifths of a ton 
greater than the previous record and one-half a ton higher than 
during the preceding month. This record was made in the fact 
of a falling off in business and would indicate that despite a de 
crease in tonnage that there is no let up in efficiency. 

“The average for November is 4.3 tons more than that made 
during the same month in 1919 and one ton more than during 
Nov., 1918. In July and August, 1918, an average of 30.1 tons was 
reached but it was not until last September that the thirty ton 
mark again was attained. 

“As an increase of one ton in the average load per freight 
car is equivalent to the addition of approximately sixty thou- 
sand cars, the increase compared with November, 1919, would be 
equivalent to the addition of 258,000 freight cars.” 


Our corps of experts in Washington is at the serv- 
ice of subscribers for THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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APPLES, ARK. AND MO. TO KAN. AND MO. 


In a report by Commissioner Woolley on No. 11111, Leo- 
Greenwald Vinegar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion 6538, 
59 I. C. C. 635-9, the Commission held that the rates on wind- 
fall and cull apples in carloads from points in northwestern 
Arkansas and southwestern Missouri to Atchison, Kan., and 
St. Joseph, Mo., were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial, except from Capps, Ark., to St. Joseph. 
The Commission authorized a waiver of undercharges. As to 
shipments to Capps, no commodity rate applied for the move- 
ments from Capps to St. Joseph. The Commission held that the 
class rate applied from Capps to St. Joseph was unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 31.5, which would have applied had 
the shipper asked for the enforcement of rule 77 of Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A. It further held that the rate of 30 cents from points 
in Arkansas to Springfield was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the distance scale of commodity rates, minimum of 
30,000 pounds, from November 6, 1919, to January 5, 1920, as 
published in item 335 of Supplement 16 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 
1197, and that for the future any rates in excess of that scale 
plus the increases authorized in Ex Parte 74 will be unreason- 
= Mags carriers are to establish that scale on or before 
Apri 6. 


SWITCHING AND ABSORPTION AT PARIS 


In a report on I. and S. 1205, Switching and Absorption at 
Paris, S. C. (no opinion number or paging because it was given 
out in mimeograph form), the Commission has held the can- 
cellation of the charge for switching service at Paris, S. C., 
which it is physically impossible to render because the track 
has been removed, should be permitted on the filing with the 
Commission by the respondent of a tariff including Paris in 
the Greenville, S. C., switching limits. 

The track in question was built by the Piedmont & North- 
ern to enable it to reach Camp Sevier, near Paris, on the line 
of the Southern Railway. The track material was furnished 
by the Southern. It switched freight to and from the P. & N. 
at a charge of $2 per car, since increased to $2.50, which was 
absorbed by the P. & N. on competitive traffic. 

Two or three months after the transfer of the camp property 
and several months after the use of the track for the govern- 
ment had ceased, the Southern took up about 230 feet of the track. 
thus destroying the connection. At the hearing the Southern 
offered, if permitted to make the cancellation effective, to include 
Paris within the switching limits of Greenville. 


DECKER CASE DISCONTINUED 


The Commission has discontinued No. 9238, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons vs, Minneapolis & St. Louis et al., opinion No. 6523, 
59 I. C. C. 585, because no evidence was offered on further hear- 
ing on the order made in the original report (55 I. C. C., 433). 
The original order dismissed the complaint. That was made 
on November 19, 1919. On June 2, 1920, at the request of the 
complainant for further hearings, solely with respect to the 
reasonableness of the rates on salt meats from Mason City, 
lowa, to Wichita, Hutchinson, and Arkansas City, Kan., the case 
was reopened. The petition for reopening alleged, among other 
things, that the through rates from Mason City exceeded the 
aggregate of the intermediates in violation of the fourth section. 
The carriers at the hearing offered to make their rates conform 
With the fourth section, Their offer was accepted by the com- 
Dlainant with a reservation of its rights in the matter of other 
or further complaints in which the lawfulness of the rates might 
be challenged on other grounds. Because no further evidence 
was offered, the Commission has discontinued the proceedings. 


RATES ON SULPHURIC ACID 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11141, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company vs. 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Railway et al., opinion No. 
6533, 59 I. C. C., 611-13. The Commission found that the rates 
on sulphuric acid in tank cars, from New Furnace, Mich., to 
Steelton, Minn., were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded 17 cents prior to June 25, 1918, and 21 cents on and 
after that date. Admission that the rates were unreasonable 
‘o the extent found by the Commission was made by the car- 
Tiers involved, Charges were collected at the fourth-class rate 
of 25 cents prior to June 25 and 22 cents after June 25 in addi- 
Uon to a charge of $4.00 per car for switching from New Furnace 
‘o Marquette. The rates really apnlicable under the unlawful 
lariffs were 28 cents prior to June 25, 1918, and 35 cents on and 








after that date. The rates were in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion. 


RATES ON TANK AND SILO MATERIAL 


In a report written by Chairman Clark on No. 11083, Port- 
sand Traffic & Transportation Association et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al., opinion No. 6532, 59 I. C. C., 606-10, the Commission has 
held that rates on redwood tank and silo material from Port- 
land, Ore., to eastern destinations had been shown to be unduly 
prejudicial as compared with rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from San Francisco Bay points. The carriers are ordered 
to remove the prejudice on or before March 25, on statutory 
notice. 

In this case it was shown that from California points of 
origin the carriers maintained the same rates on the two kinds 
of silo and tank material, while from Portland their rates on 
redwood tank material are generally 10 cents higher per 100 
pounds than on fir tank and silo material. 

For the defendants it was stated that the rates were put 
in at the instance of the complainant when it engaged in busi- 
ness in 1916; that prior to that time the National Tank & Pipe 
Company, for which the Portland Traffic & Transportation As- 
sociation filed the complaint and the California concerns en- 
gaged in the same business, were under the same control. At 
that time redwood silo and tank material was made only in 
California. The carriers insisted that it was not their duty to 
make a rate lower than normal in order to allow the Portland 
plant to enter new fields; that the rates established were based 
on the conditions obtaining at Portland and on the north coast 
generally; that no suggestion was made at the time that undue 
preference resulted because of the higher rates in effect from 
Portland, and that the disadvantage of Portland was due to its 
location. 

The northern lines, the defendants said, in reaching a some- 
what higher basis from Portland than from San Francisco Bay 
points had not made any concessions to the California manu- 
facturers; that the complaining company desired the equaliza- 
tion of its disadvantage through an adjustment of its freight 
rates, and finally that commercial and economic conditions should 
not be made the basis for a finding of undue prejudice. 

In support of their contentions, the railroads cited Big 
Basin Lumber Company vs. S. P. Co., 37 I. C. C., 730, to show 
that the Commission had said it could not hold the carriers to 
the California terminals to be directly responsible for any dis- 
crimination resulting by reason of any lower rates in effect 
via the lines to the north coast. Chairman Clark pointed out, 
however, that only the question of relationship between trans- 
portation conditions from California and from the north coast 
points was involved in that case, while in this case, he said, the 
only question was as to whether or not the defendants were 
justified in maintaining different rates on fir and redwood from 
Portland, while they contemporaneously maintained the same 
rates on these two kinds of wood from competing points on 
San Francisco Bay. He called attention to the fact that in 
Rates on Lumber and Lumber Products, 52 I. C. C., 598, the Com- 
mission found that rates on tank and silo material should not 
exceed by more than 10 per cent the rates on lumber of the same 
species, and that the Commission in that case had classified fir, 
pine, larch, spruce, cedar and redwood lumber alike, in that all 
of them were excluded from the list of woods of value. There- 
fore, he said, the record did not justify the application of higher 
rates from Portland on redwood than on fir tank and silo ma- 
terial, while contemporaneously the same rates were maintained 
on the same material from California. 


RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


Admitting that the rates to Cedar Rapids on coal from 
mines in Illinois are higher to certain other Iowa destinations 
(on the Mississippi River in particular) than to Rockford and 
other Illinois consuming points, and relatively higher than to 
some Wisconsin points and to St. Paul, Minn., with which Cedar 
Rapids is grouped for rate-making purposes, the Commission, 
nevertheless, has dismissed No. 10231, Chamber of Commerce 
of Cedar Rapids vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., opinion No. 6537, 
59 I. C. C. 624-34. Thereby it has again refused to disturb the 
coal rate adjustment, under which, according to Commissioner 
Woolley, who wrote the report, the mines have been developed. 

This dismissal, however, is without prejudice to other cases 
involving the reasonableness or otherwise of the adjustment from 
various groups of mines in Illinois to all destinations in Iowa 
and neighboring states. Woolley regards those complaints as 
of a broader character and the assertion that this dismissal is 
to be considered as without prejudice to the conclusions that may 
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be reached in them is regarded as of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance. 

Chairman Clark dissented in this case, but did not write an 
opinion, thus leaving to conjecture whether he thought a begin- 
ning should be made, in this case, on the revision that may be 
made in the broader proceedings intimated by Commissioner 
Woolley, or that the conclusion in this case, without regard to the 
others, was wrong. 

This complaint attacked the rates from producing points 
in Illinois and from Chicago, which, of course, is not a producing 
point, as unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial to Cedar Rapids and its industries and unduly preferential 
of other points in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

A large number of interventions were filed by other Iowa 
commercial bodies, and associations of coal operators, all with 
a view to either preserving the present adjustment or obtaining 
benefits from any revision that might be ordered. 

Rates to Iowa are supposed to be constructed on the basis 
of arbitraries over the rates on fine coal from Chicago and 
the northern Illinois and Peoria-Fulton groups. But, in many 
instances, the rates from the Springfield group to the west bank 
of the Mississippi River, plus the Iowa distance scale beyond, 
give combination rates lower than the rates made on arbitraries 
over Chicago and the groups of mines in northern Illinois. 

In some instances the rates constructed on the Mississippi 
River combination are lower to St. Paul than to Cedar Rapids, 
although Cedar Rapids is in the southern part of the St. Paul 
group and the service to the complaining Iowa city is less than 
to St. Paul. 

Indiana coal mines have built up their trade on this vary- 
ing adjustment. This is likewise true of the Belleville group. 
The interveners, the report said, were not concerned with the 
intrinsic reasonableness of the rates, but merely with the rela- 
tionship. 

Another factor in the whole matter is the adjustment of 
rates on coal from the northwestern lake docks, which gives 
St. Paul a better adjustment than would probably otherwise 
prevail if the mines in Illinois were the only source of sup- 
plies. But, for the reason before indicated, the Commission 
refused to disturb the rate structure in this case, but its refusal, 
as before set forth, is without prejudice to any conclusion that 
may be reached in the other cases involving the rates in question. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a report written by Chairman Clark on No. 11142, Cannon 
Manufacturing Company vs. Southern et al., opinion No. 6526, 
59 I. C. C. 594-6, the Commission has held that the rates on coal 
from Morning Glory, Tenn., to Kannapolis and Concord, N. C., 
and from Catoosa, Tenn., to Albemarle, N. C., were not unrea- 
sonable but unduly prejudicial. The undue prejudice, the re- 
port found, existed because the rates exceeded those in effect 
from Harriman, Tenn., by a greater differential than that con- 
temporaneously maintained by the defendants from points on 
the Tennessee Railway and the Morgan and Frentress Railway 
on coal destined to Rock Hill, Statesville and Whitney. 


DEMURRAGE ON FROZEN ORE 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Wooley on No. 11274, Wharton Steel Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al, opinion No. 6534, 59 I. C. C., 613-15, has expressed the 
opinion that demurrage charges on cars containing iron ore 
frozen in transit were legally assessed and had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawfupl. The company asked 
for reparation amounting to $12,092, with interest, on shipments 
received after January 1, 1918. 

Under normal conditions the steel company has unloaded as 
many as 150 cars of ore a day. In the first three months of 
1918, on account of the severity of the weather, most of the iron 
ore was frozen in transit and a steaming process lasting from 
15 to 48 hours was necessary as a condition precedent to the 
unloading of the ore. This process reduced the unloading ca- 
pacity of the steel company to about 32 cars per day. 

On account of the reduction in the unloading capacity of 
the steel company, many cars had to be constructively placed; 
some of them were not released for more than eight weeks 
after such constructive placement. 

Complainant claimed the exemption from demurrage under 
Section A of Rule 8, sub-division 2 of the uniform code, which 
provided for exemption on condition that the consignee give 
written notice as to the condition of the lading within the pre- 
scribed free time. Commissioner Woolley said the complainant 
had failed to give the proper notices. He said that at the hearing 
the complainant also denied that it had received proper notices 
of constructive placement. The testimony on that point, he said, 
was conflicting. But, said Woolley, regardless of that, it was 
undisputed that the complainant had not given notice as to the 
condition of the lading and for that reason it could not avail 
itself of the frozen-shipments rule, as decided in P. R. R. vs. 
Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 253 U. S. 319. 
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RATES ON COTTON LINTERS 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 11511, Carter- 
Arnold Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., opinion No. 6535, 59 I. C. C., 616-19, 
the Commission holding that rates on cotton linters from Mer- 
idian and Amory, Miss., to Trenton and Nobel, Ont., in 1917 and 
1918, were not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial. The allega- 
tion was that the shipments to Ontario were at rates unjust, 
unreasonable. and unduly prejudicial in comparison with those 
to Philadelphia and other eastern cities. Reparation only was 
sought based on a rate of 49 cents as to shipments prior to June 
25, 1918, and on the Philadelphia rate as to those moving there- 
after. At the hearing it was developed that the rate to Trenton, 
Ont., was the same as the rate to Philadelphia and that part of 
the case was abandoned. The shipments consisted of 200 car- 
loads of bleached cotton linters for use in the manufacture of 
ammunition, Inasmuch as no shipments have been made since 
that time, the complainant was interested only in reparation. 


CHARGES ON POTATOES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11545, John A. Eck Com- 
pany vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., opinion No. 6521, holding 
that the charges applicable on a carload of potatoes at an esti- 
mated weight of 185 pounds per 114 bushel hamper were not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

In effect, this decision is a holding that carriers, to dis- 
courage the use of unsuitable containers may impose charges 
that amount to penalties. The actual weight of a hamper of 
potatoes of the kind used in making this shipment weighs some- 
thing more than 90 pounds, but the rate charged is the rate ap- 
plicable to potatoes in barrels estimated to weigh about 185 
pounds. 

Shipper and carrier in this case agreed that the thin veneer 
hamper is not a proper container for potatoes moving, as this 
shipment did, from Seville, Fla., to Chicago. No other kind of 
container, however, was available. When the potatoes reached 
Chicago the hampers were broken and the potatoes spilled over 
the car. The railroad company paid a loss and damage claim 
amounting to $47.18 on the 350 hampers in the car. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SPOTTING 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10632, Standard Oil Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal et al., opinion No. 6536, 
59 I. C. C. 620-8, on a holding that the non-allowance by defend- 
ants to the complainant for the service of spotting cars at 
points of loading and unloading within its plant at Whiting, Ind, 
had not been shown to have been or to be unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. Commissioner Wool- 
ley wrote the opinion. 

This is in industrial railroad case in which the question was 
as to whether the trunk lines were discriminating against the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana through their refusal to make allow- 
ances for the services performed by the unincorporated railroad 
of the complainant, The allegation was that the trunk lines un- 
duly preferred the Sinclair Oil Company and the Texas Com- 
pany, at whose refineries in East Chicago and Lockport, IIl., re- 
spectively, cars were and are being spotted without charge in 
addition to the line-haul rates. The Standard Oil Company asked 
for an order requiring the defenant trunk lines to perform spot- 
ting or to pay it the cost of spotting within its plant. It also 
asked for reparation on shipments made subsequent to Febru 
ary 1, 1919. 

The Standard’s railroad at Whiting has about between 38 
and 40 miles of track. The plant and its railroad are divided 
into three parts, known as the southern, main and northern sec- 
tions, an each part is surrounded by a fence. The southern sec 
tion contains a tank storage yard with 34 tracks of a capacity 
of 25 cars each, and a coal storage pit of 100,000 tons capacity. 
Between the southern and main sections lie the tracks of and 
interchange connection with the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, and to the west of the main and 
northern sections are the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, with two interchange connections opposite the mal. 
section and one opposite the northern section. The main and 
northern sections are divided by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
north of the latter section are the rails of the New York Cet- 
tral. All the interchanges except one are outside of the three 
enclosures. All are used exclusively for the oil company’s traf- 
fic. Only about 20 cars per year are spotted at any of the loading 
or unloading platforms of the oil company by the trunk lines. 
The 20 cars in question are delivered by the New York Central 
to the can house in the northern section of the Standard’s plant. 

For 20 years prior to the filing of the complaint, the oil com- 
pany had been doing its own spotting. It uses nine locomotives 
jointly in interchange and intraplant services and two “dinkey 
switching engines for the movement of charcoal over a few lines 
within the plant enclosure. It works ten crews, as many as SIX 
at one time, and in connection with the interchange and intra 
plant traffic it employs a yardmaster and about 25 assistants and 
clerks, It owns 272 freight cars, only 25 of which, howeveé!, 
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move outside of the plant enclosures. While most of the crude 
oil is piped in, there is an inbound movement of crude averaging 
75 to 100 cars per day. The company receives from 60 to 75 
cars of coal per day and from 10 to 15 cars of miscellaneous 
freight. Sixty per cent of the traffic is interchanged between the 
plant railroad and the trunk lines. 

In speaking of the service of the trunk lines for the Sin- 
clair and Texas companies Commissioner Woolley. said that at 
poth plants the service is simple, the traffic is light in comparison 
with that of the complainant to and from its Whiting plant, and 
there is no intraplant switching by either the trunk lines or the 
industries. : 

Commissioner Woolley said that much of the evidence went 
to the point that the trunk lines, by acting collectively, could per- 
form the interchange spotting at the Standard’s plant without 
disrupting to an undue degree the Standard’s intraplant service 
and without too great delays to themselves. 

“The fact that the several carriers could not perform the 
service individually is convincing that said service is greater 
than the equivalent of team track or simple switching delivery 
and, in fact, beyond the scope of the carriers’ legal obligation,” 
said Woolley. ‘Further, the evidence does not justify a finding 
that there is substantial similarity of conditions at plants of com- 
plainant’s competitors and at complainant’s Whiting plant. While 
there may not be mathematical exactness in the extent of the 
delivery service accorded said competitors and afforded com- 
plainant, the record does not justify a finding that whatever dif- 
ference there is constitutes a preference or prejudice which, upon 
the evidence before us, can be called undue.” 


CHARGES ON WET NITROCELLULOSE 


The Commission has dismissed No, 10348, E. I. du Pont, de 
Nemours & Company vs. Norfolk & Western, Director-General 
et al., opinion No. 6542, 59 I. C. C., 659-61, holding that charges 
on shipments of wet nitrocellulose from Hopewell, Va., to Car- 
ney’s Point, N. J., for delivery to complainant at Carney’s Point, 
N. J., reshipped by the complainant to Parlin and Haskell, N. J., 
were in accordance with the tariffs and not unlawful. The re- 
port also covers No. 10875, same vs. Director-General, as agent, 
and Norfolk & Western et al. 

The material facts in the case are that the agent at the 
point of origin refused to receive the shipments consigned to 
the ultimate points of destination because of an embargo. This 
embargo, said Commissioner Daniels, who wrote the report, was 
laid by properly constituted authority. That it was later modi- 
fied, he said, does not prove that it was not necessary when 
laid. The rates collected, he said, were those published in the 
tariffs for the transportation designated in the bills of lading. 
Under the circumstances, he said, it did not appear that the 
agents of the Director-General did not act with proper expedi- 
tion in executing orders to modify the embargo on shipments 
from Hopewell to Parlin and Haskell. The fact that the ship- 
ments may have moved from Carney’s Point to Parlin and Has- 
kell in the face of an embargo, Mr. Daniels said, is no reason 
that the tariff rate should not be collected. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 11264, National Fire- 
proofing Company vs. Pennsylvania, Director-General, et al., 
opinion No. 6544, 59 I. C. C., 673-7, on account of an unreasonable 
factor in a combination rate on coal from Haydenville, O., to 
Perth Amboy, N. J. The unreasonable factor was a rate of $1.70 
per net ton from Newark, O., to Collier, W. Va. The Commis- 
sion, in a report by Mr. Daniels, held that a rate of $1.70 for a 
haul of 122 miles was beyond reason, and reparation is to be 
made to the basis of a rate of $1.40. That rate is to be estab- 
lished on or before April 1, 1921, subject to the increases or- 
dered in General Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74. 

The complaint alleged that the through charges collected on 
shipments of coal from Aultman and Haydenville, O., to Perth 
Amboy were unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. The 
shipments in question moved in January, February and March, 
1918, from these unusual places in Ohio to Perth Amboy, because 
the complainant was under contract to provide tile for the Na- 
tional Government, and it was obliged to get coal wherever it 
could find it. The coal from Aultman, O., was produced by 
wagon-mines, and ordinarily there are no rail shipments from 
that point. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SPOTTING 


In a report on No. 10690, Philip Carey Manufacturing Com- 
Dany vs. B. & O., Director-General, et al., opinion No, 6539, 59 
E, C. C., 640-8, with Commissioner Daniels dissenting, the Com- 
Mission has held that the refusal of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, or the B. & O., its successor, to make an increased al- 
lowance to the complainant for spotting service performed by 
it, between the interchange tracks and the loading and unload- 
ing points within its plant, did not subject the Carey Manufac- 
turing Company to unreasonable charges. The Commission held, 
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however, that the failure of the delivering carrier to perform 
spotting service on interstate carload shipments, or to make an 
allowance covering the cost to the manufacturing company for 
performing that service, while at the same time performing 
spotting, without additional charge, for the Richardson Paper 
Company, a competitor of the complainant, constituted undue 
prejudice. The Commission held that damage had not been 
éhown and,therefore it denied reparation. 

The complainant and its competitor are manufacturers of 
roofing asphalt, shingles, roofing and building paper, wallboard 
and asbestos products at Lockland, about 12 miles north of Cin- 
cinnati, but within the switching limits of that city. The com- 
plainant, since June 5, 1917, has been receiving an allowance 
of 72 cents per car from the Baltimore & Ohio or the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, its predecessor, on shipments forwarded 
by or received via the lines of the two carriers mentioned. At 
various subsequent dates in 1917 and 1918 it has received simi- 
lar. allowance from other carriers on traffic switched for them 
by the C. H, & D. or the B. & O., although no allowance has 
been received on traffic switched by the last named carriers for 
still other carriers serving Cincinnati. The B. & O. and the 
C. H. & D. were hired by nearly all the carriers entering Cincin- 
nati to switch to the plants in Lockland. The B. & O. and 
C. H. & D. made allowances to the manufacturing company on 
cars on which they had received compensation from their con- 
nections. 

The making of an allowance to the complainant, the Com- 
mission said, dated back to 1906, when a tariff was issued by 
the defendant providing an allowance of $1.25 per car on both 
switched and line-haul traffic, This allowance was canceled in 
April, 1914, when the carriers took up the Commission’s decision 
in the Industrial Railway’s Case, 29 I. C. C., 212. as a general 
license for depriving shippers of any return on the common 
carrier facilities provided by them. 

The present allowance was restored on June 25, 1917. The 
Complainant alleged that it was less than the cost of service, 
and the Commission so held, but said that on the present record 
it could not determine the amount of allowance which should 
be made to the complainant, should the carrier elect to remove 
the discrimination by making such an allowance rather than 
performing the service itself. 


EXPRESS RATES ON STRAWBERRIES 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11205, Charles 
C. Oyler & Sons vs. American Railway Express Co. and Director- 
General, opinion No. 6541, 59 I. C, C., 656-8, on a holding that 
the express rates on strawberries, in carloads, from Cincinnati 
to Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh have not been shown to be 
unreasonable. The complaint was based on the fact that the 
tariffs provided that the carload rates did not include wagon 
collection or delivery service, and that if such service were per- 
formed a charge of 16 cents per 100 pounds would be made for 
collection and a similar charge for delivery. 

It was the contention of the complainants that, inasmuch as 
the class rate includes both collection and delivery service, the 
carload commodity rate should be 32 cents less, because neither 
wagon collection nor delivery was provided. For purposes of 
comparison, the complainants called attention to commodity 
rates from Independence, La., which were approximately 50 per 
cent of the first class rate, whereas those from Cincinnati were 
60 per cent of the first class. The carrier said that the rates 
from Independence were established when the traffic first de- 
veloped, and were made abnormally low with the view of devel- 
opment of traffic. 

The Commission came to the conclusion that the 32-cent 
charge for terminal services published in connection with the 
carload rates has little if any bearing on the relationship which 
those rates should ‘bear to the second class rates applicable on 
any quantity. 


RATES ON PAPER 


A new relationship of carload rates on printing or book paper 
and waxed wrapping paper from the Fox River and Kalamazoo 
groups has been ordered by the Commission to be established 
on or before April 22 in a report and order in No. 9987, Michi- 
gan Paper Mills Traffic Association et al. vs, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 6540, 59 I. C. C., 
649-655. Though the order pertains only to the relationship be- 
tween the Kalamazoo and the Fox River groups, the Commis- 
sion expects the carriers, in removing the undue prejudice found 
in the decision, to preserve the present interrelationship be- 
tween Kalamazoo and the other Michigan paper producing points. 
In other words, it expects the railroads to make changes in 
rates from the other Michigan groups to correspond with the 
changes required for the establishment of the new relationship 
between the major groups in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

As a foundation for its order, the Commission held, in a 
report written by Commissioner Woolley, that the present ad- 
justment of rates on printing, book and waxed wrapping paper, 
in carloads, from the complainants’ mills in Michigan and from 
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competing mills in Wisconsin to points in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin, was unduly prejudicial to the Michigan 
mills. 

In the order the Commission said that the present adjust- 
ment would be unduly prejudicial of shippers at the Wisconsin 
points to the extent that the rates from Kalamazoo are not 
lower than those from the Wisconsin points by at least the fol- 
lowing amounts: To Joliet (except by the Michigan Central 
direct), 3.5 cents, and to Aurora, % cent. It is said that the 
rates from Wisconsin points would be unduly prejudicial to 
shippers at Michigan points to the extent that the rates from 
the Wisconsin points exceed those from Kalamazoo by more 
than the following amounts: To Evanston, IIl., 1.5 cents; Wau- 
kegan and Kenosha, 2.5 cents; Racine, 3 cents; Milwaukee (ex- 
cept via direct across-lake lines of the Grand Trunk and Pere 
Marquette), 4.5 cents; Waukesha, 4.5 cents; Burlington, Wis., 
2 cents; Woodstock, Ill., 4 cents; Harvard, Ill., 5 cents; Belvi- 
dere, Ill., 4.5 cents; Rockford and Freeport, Ill., 4 cents; Elgin, 
% cent; DeKalb and Sterling, Ill., 2 cents, and Rock Island, 
1.5 cents. 


Exercising the power given it in the Transportation Act, the 
Commission has entered an order in No. 10417, Arkansas Job- 
bers’ and Manufacturers’ Association vs. C. R. Il. & P. Ry., Di- 
rector-General, et al., opinion No. 6543, 59 I. C. C., 662-72, di- 
recting the carriers, on or before April 1, to establish propor- 
tional rates on grain and grain products from St. Louis, Cairo, 
and Thebes to points in Arkansas, in accordance with a maxi- 
mum and minimum scale from which the carriers may not de- 
part until the further order of the Commission. Commissioner 
Hall wrote the opinion. Commissioner Woolley concurred, but 
suggested that when this case was heard and submitted the 
Commission had no power to prescribe both maximum and mini- 
mum rates. Therefore he was of the opinion that the hearing, 
held at a time when the entry of an order prescribing maximum 
and minimum rates was not contemplated, was not a “full hear- 
ing” in the sense in which those words were used in law. The 
order was issued to remove undue prejudice for the reasons 
suggested by the foregoing statement. Mr. Woolley expressed 
the opinion that the Commission had no authority to prescribe 
maximum and minimum rates without holding a further hearing. 

The major holding in the decision is that the proportional 
rates from the points of origin mentioned to Little Rock, Pine 
Bluff, and Ft. Smith, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., are unduly 
prejudicial to Arkansas City, Batesville, Blytheville, Calico Rock, 
Camden, Cotter, DeQueen, Dermott, El Dorado, Eudora, Fayette- 
ville, Fordyce, Forrest City, Hamburg, Hot Springs, Jelks, Ken- 
sett, Parkin, Mena, Osceola, Prescott, Rogers, Siloam Springs, 
Warren, Wynne, Newport, Nashville and Hope. 

Commissioner Hall said that, prior to the amendment made 
by the transportation act, the orders of the Commission requir- 
ing the removal of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice 
usually afforded to carriers the choice of three alternative modes 
of compliance, namely: They could reduce the higher rate to 
the level of the lower, increase the lower to the level of the 
higher, or place both upon some other common level. The inter- 
state commerce act now in force, he said, empowered the Com- 
mission to prescribe either the exact rate, or the maximum or 
minimum or maximum and minimum. He said that the Com- 
mission, upon the record, was of the opinion that the increased 
rates on coarse grain, made effective June 25, 1918, and assailed 
in the supplemental complaint, were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial, but that the present proportional rates on grain and 
grain products, including flour from St. Louis, Cairo, and Thebes, 
to the places in Arkansas designated, were and are unduly 
prejudicial, to the extent that they are greater or less than those 
herein mentioned: From St. Louis to Blytheville, 15.5 cents; 
Osceola and Newport, 17 cents; Wynne, Batesville, Jelks, 
Harkin, Forrest City and Kensett, 18 cents; Calico Rock, 20 
cents; Cotter and Hot Springs, 22 cents; Dermott and Arkansas 
City, 23 cents; Fordyce, Prescott and Eudora, 24 cents; Ham- 
burg, Warren, Hope and Camden, 25 cents; and El Dorado and 
Nashville, 26 cents. From Cairo and Thebes the rates are to 
be 2.5 cents less than from St. Louis. The rates prescribed from 
St. Louis to Little Rock are: 20 cents; Pine Bluff, 22 cents; and 
Fort Smith, 23 cents, The rates from Cairo and Thebes are to 
be 214 cents less than from St. Louis. 

All these rates may be increased in the manner and to the 
extent authorized in Ex Parte No. 74. The Commission said 
that the proportional rates from St. Louis, Cairo, and Thebes to 
Memphis should be so restricted in application as not to apply 
on ¢ vain and grain products, including flour, to points in Arkan- 
sas to which the rates herein prescribed over the direct routes 
are higher than would result from the combination of such pro- 
portional rates to Memphis, and the rates from Memphis to 
those points. That limitation, it is believed, will have the effect 
of closing the low-rated Memphis gateway to traffic coming 
down over the carriers whose lines lie east of the Mississippi 
River, except upon terms as high as the order imposes on the 
earriers via the direct routes from St. Louis. 
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Commissioner Hall said that the establishment of propor- 
tional rates from Cairo or Thebes to the points not mentioned 
in the foregoing list of rates was not warranted upon this record. 
He said that no necessity had been shown for the establishment 
of proportional rates to Siloam Springs, Mena or DeQueen from 
St. Louis or from Cairo and Thebes. 

No evidence was submitted, Mr. Hall said, in support of nuv- 
merous departures from the long and short haul rule of the 
fourth section in rates on grain and grain products to points 
in Arkansas, therefore relief was denied in Fourth Section Order 
No. 7805, issued on the applications of the Kansas City Southern, 
the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis Southwestern. The rates 
are to be lined up in conformity with the fourth section on or be- 
fore April 1, 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Aitchison, has dismissed No, 11407, Natchez Chamber of Com. 
merce vs. Louisiana & Arkansas Central et al., opinion No. 6545, 
59 I. C. C. 678-84, holding that the failure of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway Company to extend its through passenger 
train service, now terminating at Vidalia, across the Mississippi 
River from Natchez, into the complaining Mississippi city was 
not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise in violation 
of the interstate commerce law. The Commission went a step 
farther and held that the establishment of through passenger 
train service between Natchez and all points on the line of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas had not been shown to be in the public 
interest or to be practicable. 

Co-ordination of passenger train schedules so that passen- 
gers might go from one train to another going either east or 
west was suggested by the Commission’s report. The railroad 
men said they could arrange their schedules so that passengers 
on through trips could be subjected to less delay at the Mis- 
sissippi River than they are now encountering. Mr. Aitchison 
thought they should do that. 


SEDGMAN TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In I. and S. 1280, the Commission, January 14, suspended 
three of Sedgman’s tariffs which proposed to reduce water-and- 
rail or rail-water-and-rail rates from New York, Philadelphia 
and other Atlantic ports to Houston and Galveston, the sus- 
pension being until May 15. This action was taken on the 
protest of the Southern Steamship Company, operating between 
Philadelphia and Houston, and rail lines in Texas other than 
the Southern Pacific System. They alleged that a cut in rates 
would reduce their revenues so that they could not get along. 
The Texas lines said they were asking for increases in rates 
in Texas and that, if they accepted shrinkages in rates from 
Atlantic ports, they would not be in good position to allege 
that they needed increases in Texas to give them adequate 
revenue. The Sedgman tariffs suspended cover shipments via 
the Morgan and Mallory lines. A question was raised before 
the Commission as to whether it had power to suspend the 
Mallory rates, because it is not a rail-owned line, but the Com- 
mission decided that question in favor of its power to prescribe 
minimum rates. The protesting steamship line averred that 
the effect of the proposed reductions would be to allow the 
Southern Pacific to accomplish indirectly what the Commission 
had held it could not accomplish directly, when it applied to 
the Commission for permission to extend service by its boats 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, on the north, and Hous- 
ton and other Texas ports on the south. That application was 
opposed by Houston and other interests as inimical to them 
and the service that was being given by the Southern Steam- 
ship Company. The reduction in rates proposed would have 
the effect of enabling shippers at ports served by the Southern 
Steamship Company to ship via New York as cheap as from 
Philadelphia. Under the scheme proposed, the rail carriers 
would absorb the difference in rail rates between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, on the one hand, and New York, on the other. 
The reduction in the first class rate would be fourteen and on 
the class E rate six cents. 


LOADING OF LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In No. 11076, J. R. Wheeler Company against the Virginian. 
the Commission held the requirement of the carrier that ship- 
pers load lumber to car capacity, enforced from November, 1917, 
to April, 1918, was illegal, but denied reparation. It held that 
if the carrier had refused to transport, the shipper would have 
had a remedy in mandamus or damage proceedings. 





LOAN TO CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


The Commission has approved a loan of $237,000 to Central 
of Georgia Railway Company to aid the carrier in previding it 
self with locomotives. The applicant itself is required to finance 
about $238,000 to meet the loan of the government. 
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RIGHTS BY TRACKAGE AGREEMENT 


A discussion of the rights of shippers to demand services 
from a common carrier through the medium of a trackage agree- 
ment between the railroad on which the shipper may be located 
and a nearby Carrier is carried in a tentative report by Examiner 
E. L. Beach on No. 11633, Ridge Coal Mining Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacifie et al, 

The complainant owns and operates a coal mine about six 
miles north of Herrin, Ill., on the Coal Belt Electric, a subsidiary 
of the Missouri Pacific. The Burlington tracks extend through 
this general territory to a junction with the Missouri Pacific at 
Herrin. The complainant averre dthat the failure and refusal of 
the Missouri Pacific and the Burlington to apply a trackage con- 
tract or agreement resulted in undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage to the complainant. 

No joint rates are in effect from the Ridge Coal Company’s 
mine via the Burlington and none was asked for in the com- 
plaint. The only request of the complainant was that the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Burlington be required to enter into an 
arrangement whereby the Ridge mine should be treated as be- 
ing on both the Missouri Pacific and the Burlington—in other 
words, that they should treat it as a joint or junction point mine 
entitled to draw car supply from both companies. The complain- 
ant alleged that the failure and refusal of the two companies to 
enter into such an agreement for its benefit, while giving some 
of the mines in its neighborhood the advantages of such an ar- 
rangement constituted an undue prejudice against it and an 
undue preference for some of its competitors. 

Examiner Beach, however, analyzed the car supply of mines 
which seemed to be in the same situation as the mine of the 
complaining company and came to the conclusion that the Mis- 
souri Pacific was not the cause of the more liberal car supply at 
the competing mine. At one mine, treated as a joint mine by the 
Missouri Pacific and the Burlington, the Illinois Central also fur- 
nished cars because the mine, physically, is on its rails. He 
found that the Missouri Pacific had contributed a smaller per- 
centage of cars to that mine than it had sent to the operation 
of the complainant. 

In defending itself, the Burlington contended that the legal 
effect of the trackage agreement whereby it was enabled to 
serve the mines of competitors of the complainant situated on 
other roads was an extension of its rails to those mines. The 
Burlington contended that joint mines are in the same category 
as junction points mines; that there is no logical distinction be- 
tween them. In support of that proposition the Burlington was 
able to point to Commercial Club of Superior vs. Great Northern 
(24 I, C. C.. 96), and A. T. & S. F. vs. D. & N. O. (110 U. S. 667), 
in which the Supreme Court of the United States laid down 
the proposition that at common law a carrier was not bound to 
carry except on its own line and that if he contracted to go be- 
yond his own line he might, in the absence of statutory regula- 
tions to the contrary, determine for himself what agencies he 
would employ. His contract would be equivalent to an extension 
of his line for the purposes of the contract and if he held himself 
out as a carrier beyond the line so that he might be required to 
carry in that way for all alike, he might nevertheless confine him- 
self in carrying to the particular route he chose to use. The 
Court said that he would put himself in no worse position by 
extending his route with the help of others than he would occupy 
if the means of transportation employed by him were all his own. 

“Furthermore,” said Examiner Beach, “if public business can 
be handled as well on one track as on two it would seem from 
an economic standpoint to be not only beneficial to the railroads, 
but to the public as well. The trackage agreements whereby 
the Burlington operates over the lines of other carriers to serve 
Iines of complainants’ competitors were entered into at a time 
when the railroads were actively competing for additional traffic. 
In certain instances plans had. been made to extend, physically, 
its rails to such mines, but after federal control intervened track- 
age agreements were made in lieu thereof, as a measure of 
economy, and they have since continued. 


“If mines of complainant’s competitors were served directly 
by the Burlington’s rails, would complainant’s mines be unduly 
prejudiced because of the additional advantages accruing to its 
competitors from being served by more than one carrier? Plain- 
ly, the law requires equality of treatment among shippers only 
when a carrier holds itself out, and is therefore under a duty to 
Serve, but does not require that if it serves one shipper or local- 
ity it must also serve all other shippers and localities. The Bur- 
lington has never held itself out to serve complainant’s mine. 
No joint rates are in effect via the Burlington in connection with 
the Missouri Pacific and complainant admitted at the hearing 
that its principal reason for bringing the complaint against the 
Burlington was that that carrier had been able to maintain a 
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better car supply than other carriers operating in the same ter- 


ritory.” 

In the instant case, Examiner Beach said, the method of car 
distribution at the mines was not attacked by camplainant and 
the record was not convincing that it had been unfairly treated 
by defendants in the matter of car supply which was the grava- 
men of the complaint. 

“Such advantages as complainant’s competitors receive are 
the result of their natural advantages of location,” said he. “To 
decide otherwise would be tantamount to holding that any local 
mine in the Illinois coal field, on a showing that a competing 
joint mine had an advantage in car supply, could demand that it 
be made a joint mine regardless of whether its traffic was suffi- 
cient to warrant the expense necessarily incurred by a carrier in 
extending its rails. 

“A railroad must be allowed some latitude in determining the 
extent of its line and the rights of shippers, from the standpoint 
of cars and other facilities to be furnished, would seem to be 
fully protected by the provisions of Section 1, paragraph 21, of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“From the foregoing it must not be understood that trackage 
agreement would not in any case result in undue prejudice, For 
instance, if, as in Huerfano Coal Co. vs. C. & S. E. 41 I. C. C. 657, a 
competing mine is located intermediate to a mine served by @ 
carrier under trackage agreement with the line serving the mine 
directly, and the rails over which such carrier has operating 
rights actually passed the competing mine, the quality of treat- 
ment would be required. The carriers, parties to such an agree- 
ment, would not be permitted to unduly prejudice such compet- 
ing mine. That situation, however, is different from the situation 
here presented.” 


RATES ON CEMENT PLASTER 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 10950, Acme Cement 
Plaster Company vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., is recommended by 
Examiner Lawrence Satterfield in a proposed report holding that 
rates on cement plaster from Acme, New Mexico, and Acme, 
Texas, to points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Alabama and Florida, 
involving a so-called double increase under General Order No. 
28 were not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. The report also embraces No. 10951, and sub numbers 
1 and 2, Same vs. Director General as agent. 

Examiner Satterfield said the complainant submitted no 
evidence to show that the rates charged were unreasonable per 
se but relied upon its contention that the defendants misinter- 
preted and misapplied the Director General’s order No. 28, pro- 
viding for an increase of 2 cents in commodity rates on plaster, 
by adding that amount to each factor of the through rate in- 
stead of but once to the combination. In numerous other cases 
the Commission has declined to hold rates unreasonable on the 
grounds alleged in this case because as Examiner Satterfield 
pointed out, “the lawfulness of rates can not be determined en- 
tirely by a construction of General Order No, 28.” 

There were both undercharges and overcharges on the 
shipments, involved, however, the examiner said, and these 
should be adjusted. 


RATES ON COAL UNREASONABLE 


An award of reparation is recommended by Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith in a tentative report on No. 11634, Fairfield Lumber 
& Coal Company vs. Birmingham Southern et al., on a proposed 
finding that rates on coal from Bankhead, Ala., to Fairfield, Ala., 
and from Dora and Carbon Hill, Ala., to Pratt City, Ala., during 
the period of federal control, were unreasonable. It is recom- 
mended that the Commission find that the rate from Bankhead 
to Fairfield was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a 
rate of 90 cents subsequently established; that the rate to Pratt 
City from Dora was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
a rate of 80 cents subsequently established and that the rate 
from Carbon Hill were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded a rate of 90 cents subsequently established. 





WEIGHTS OF LUMBER 


Examiner H. J. Wagner, in a report on No. 11648, Interior 
Lumber Company vs. Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena et al., has 
recommended dismissal on the ground that the allegation that 
charges on hemlock from Boyne City, Mich., to destinations in 
Pennsylvania were assessed on excessive weights, had not been 
sustained. The contention was that the charges on two carloads 
were so much greater than on three other cars and so much 
greater than 2,500 pounds per 1,000 feet, that there must have 
been a mistake in the weights. The railroads testified that the 
cars were weighed on track scales by experienced men. The 
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examiner said that no one had personal knowledge as_ to 
whether the lumber was green or whether there was an unusual 
amount of rain at the time of the shipments. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


An award of reparation to the basis of a subsequently estab- 
lished rate has been recommended by Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
in No. 11638, Little Cahaba Coal Company vs. Birmingham South- 
ern et al., on a finding of unreasonableness as to a rate of $1.20 
on coal from Piper, Ala., to Fairfield, Ala., during the period of 
federal control. The rate was made up of a combination of 70 
cents to Ensley and 50 cents beyond. There was contemporane- 
ously in effect a joint rate of 80 cents via the Southern Railway 
and the Birmingham Southern. The shipments, however, were 
routed over the more expensive route because of a car shortage 
on the Southern. The examiner thinks that reparation should be 
awarded to the basis of the 80-cent rate subsequently estab- 
lished on the route of movement. 


FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


Adoption by the Commission of a proposed report made by 
Examiner Paul O. Carter on No. 11733, Parkersburg Rig and Reel 
Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., would extend the privilege of 
fabrication in transit to steel sheets to manufacturers of tanks 
and other things in which such material is used, in Official 
Classification Territory. Carter thinks the railroads should be 
required to do that because they unduly discriminate against 
manufacturers of oil tanks and things of that kind in Official 
Classification Territory by participating in joint rates subject 
to the fabrication privilege with roads in Western Classifica- 
tion Territory. He recommends an order requiring the east- 
ern roads to put in fabrication in transit at Parkersburg, at 
least, with a charge of 3.5 cents for the privilege. 

At the hearing, the carriers said they were opposed to any 
extension of the fabrication privilege. Carter said that the fact 
that fabrication on sheets had never been granted in Official 
Classification Territory, because it had never before been granted, 
was no reason why it should not be granted now, provided it 
were shown that there was no distinction between steel plates 
and sheets, in a transportation sense. Inasmuch as the only 
difference is in the thickness, Carter could see no reason why 
the Commission shouid not answer the prayer. He said the evi- 
dence of the carriers tending to show an undue extension of 
the fabrication privilege, should this prayer be granted, was not 
convincing. 





C. & E. I. REORGANIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Practically no opposition was encountered at the hearing, 
January 20, on the application of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Company, held before Finance Director W. A. Colston, 
for authority to issue stocks and assume liabilities totaling $91,- 
321,000 as part of the re-organizaticn plan of that road and the 
taking over of the tangible property of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company. There was a suggestion that the 
proposed distribution of stocks and bonds, under the re-organi- 
zation plan, might not be considered equitable by some interests. 
The answer to that was that the distribution of the securities 
to be issued by the new company, in exchange for the old 
ones, would be a question for the federal court handling the 
receivership, and not for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

W. H. Lyford, appearing for the receiver, said the property 
of the company and the compensation to be allowed by the gov- 
ernment for the use of the road during federal control would 
give the new company assets of more than $88,000,000. He said 
the director-general had offered $4,000,000 a year as compensa- 
tion but that referees appointed by the Commission had recom- 
mended the president to settle with the road at the rate of $4,- 
450,000 a year. 

The company asked permission to issue $4,285,000 prior lien 
bonds, $32,156,000 worth of general mortgage bonds, $24,030,150 
preferred stock, $25,500,000 worth of common stock and to as- 
sume underlying bonds totaling $5,350,000. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


P. J. Farrell, chief counsel for the Commission, testified 
before the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, January 20, in support of the bill which would relieve 
the Commission of ascertaining and reporting ‘the original and 
present cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of such original cost or present value” of carriers’ lands 
in the valuation proceedings. The hearing was scheduled for 
January 21, but was later moved up one day. 

Mr. Farrell said the best the Commission could do in obey- 
ing the law as directed by the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Kansas City Southern case was to make a guess and that it 
was trying to carry out the terms of the law. 

“The Commission is doing its best to perform an impossible 
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task,” said he. “It will be, in my opinion, a farce unless this 
amendment is passed.” 

He added that the Commission would be driven to use a 
multiple in arriving at the estimates directed by the law. He 
said the employes of the valuation bureau might as well remain 
in Washington and make guesses as to go out into the field. 
He said Director Prouty said an estimate could be made, but 
that it would not be worth anything after it had been made, 
because of the unwarranted assumptions on which such an estj- 
mate would have to be based. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor for the state commissions, 
followed Mr. Farrell in urging passage of the bill. W. G. Bran- 
tley, representing the carriers, appeared against the proposed 
amendment. 


N. DAKOTA RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


On petition of carriers operating within the state of North 
Dakota, the Commission has ordered an investigation to deter- 
mine whether the intrastate fares, rates and charges in that state 
discriminate against interstate commerce (No. 12085, North Da- 
kota Rates, Fares and Charges). 

The North Dakota commission originally granted increases 
on the same basis is fixed by the Commission in Ex Parte 74, but 
this action was upset by an order of a state court. Another 
hearing was held and the state commission, December 14, denied 
the application of the carriers for permission to advance all 
intrastate rates in the same percentage amounts as fixed by 
the Commission on interstate traffic in that territory. 

No date for hearing on the application was fixed in the order. 


FEDERAL AND STATE CO-OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In response to a resolution adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners at its annual con- 
vention in November, the Commission has arranged for a con- 
ference on January 22 with representatives of the association 
to discuss the question of co-operation between the federal 
Commission and the state commissions under section 13 of the 
act to regulate commerce. 

The purpose of the conference will be to ascertain in what 
classes of cases co-operation between the Commission and the 
state commissions is deemed feasible by the Commission and 
under what rules of procedure joint conferences or hearings may 
be initiated and carried forward. 

The state commissions will be represented by James A. 
Perry, president of the association; Carl D. Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent; John E. Benton, general solicitor, and members of the 
executive committee. 


ILLINOIS COMMUTATION FARES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, January 13, resumed hear- 
ings on Illinois commutation fares (No. 11703), the first hearing 
having been held in Chicago, December 18. The hearing con- 
sisted chiefly of cross-examination of the railroad witnesses 
who were on the stand at the Chicago hearing, by H. M. Slater, 
the rate expert for the Illinois public utility commission. Those 
on the stand were C, B. Vilas, general superintendent of the 
Chicago & Northwestern; R. Thompson, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, and C. F. Balch, a statistician for the same car- 
rier; and J. F. Dartt, an accountant for the Illinois Central. 

Mr. Slater undertook to show that much of the expense of 
the carriers was attributable to the dead-head business carried 
on the commutation trains, the non-paying passengers being 
railroad employes going from or to their work. The expense 
of their transportation, he said, should be distributed over the 
entire system, because they were working for the operation of 
the system. 

In answer to that, the carrier witnesses showed that in a 
test period on the Northwestern, 9.9 per cent of the passengers 
moved on passes and that the mileage ridden by them amounted 
to only a little more than 7 per cent of the total, so that the 
addition of expense on their account would not tend to change 
the contention of the carriers that even with a 20 per cent 
increase in fares, their revenue would not be great enough to 
enable them to contribute anything toward return on the in- 
vestment. 





UNION PACIFIC EXTENSION 
More time for the completion of an extension of its line 
of railroad in Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska, and Goshen 
County, Wyoming, has been granted to the Union Pacific by 
the Commission in a supplemental order in Finance Docket No. 
40. Under the original order the date upon which the work 
was to be completed was December 31, 1921, and this has now 
been extended to September 30, 1922, because of conditions 
which will operate to retard construction work. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 





LOSS DUE TO POTATO CONVERSION 


In an opinion by Associate Justice Brandeis in No. 105, Pere 
Marquette Railway Company, petitioner, vs. J. F. French & 
Company, the United States Supreme Court, January 17, re- 
yersed the Supreme Court of Michigan for sustaining a judg- 
ment of a lower court under which J. F. French & Company ob- 
tained a verdict against the Pere Marquette for loss due to 
alleged conversion of a carload of potatoes. 

Justice Brandeis set forth in the opinion that the federal 
uniform bills of lading act of August 29, 1916, provided by sec- 
tion 9 that a carrier is, subject to the provisions of sections 10, 
11 and 12, ‘justified in delivering goods to one who is (c) A 
person in possession of an order bill for the goods by the terms 
of which the goods are deliverable to his order; or which has 
been endorsed to him or in blank by the consignee, or by the 
mediate or immediate indorsee of the consignee.” 

The main questions presented for decision, Justice Brandeis 
said, were whether, on the facts developed in the case, there 
was a delivery to one in possession of the bill, and, if so, whether 
the delivery exonerated the carrier, it having been made with- 
out requiring surrender of the bill of lading. 


In 1917, J. F. French & Company shipped a carload of pota- 
toes from Bailey, Mich., to Louisville, Ky., by the Pere Marquette 
as initial carrier and the Big Four as connecting and terminal 
earrier. The shipment was made on a “consignor’s order” bill 
of lading in the standard form by which the car was consigned 
to the shipper’s order at Louisville, and there was a notation: 
“Notify Marshall & Kelsey, care of Capt. Bernard, Commissary, 
Camp Taylor.” The shipper attached the bill of lading to a 
draft on Marshall & Kelsey for the purchase price of the pota- 
toes and sold and delivered both, duly endorsed in blank, to a 
bank in Grand Rapids. This bank transmitted for collection 
the draft, with bill of lading attached, to an Indianapolis bank. 
The latter, without obtaining payment of the draft, detached 
the bill of lading from it and wrongfully, Associate Justice Bran- 
deis said, delivered the bill of lading to Marshall & Kelsey. The 
ear reached Louisville, the destination named in the bill of lading, 
where it was physically delivered by the Big Four, upon request 
of one Bindner, an employe of the Southern Railroad, to the 
Southern to be forwarded to Dumesnil, near Camp Taylor, with- 
out requiring surrender of the bill of lading. 


Later, Justice Brandeis said, on refusal of Marshall & Kelsey 
to accept the potatoes and honor the draft, possession of the 
car and bill of lading was returned to the shippers who accepted 
them under protest, and, without waiving any rights they might 
have, proceeded to dispose of the potatoes elsewhere in order 
to make the damage as light as possible for all concerned. The 
shippers then brought this suit, the court said, in a state court 
of Michigan against the Pere Marquette to recover compensation, 
contending that the carrier had by delivering the car upon re- 
quest without requiring surrender of the bill of lading become 
liable for conversion of the potatoes. The court directed a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff; and the judgment entered thereon was 
afirmed by the Supreme Court of Michigan. 


Justice Brandeis said Marshall & Kelsey had contracted 
with the government to supply large quantities of potatoes at 
Camp Taylor. The car in question was shipped to Louisville 
to be applied on that contract. Bindner, the employe of the 
Southern, endorsed the bill of lading that had been left with him 
for safe-keeping by Marshall & Kelsey. He directed the Big 
Four to let the car go out to camp, saying he had the bill of 
lading. He had no orders to do that but what he did was later 
approved by Marshall & Kelsey. When the car got to camp the 
government refused to accept the potatoes. Bindner then re- 
turned the bill of lading to Marshall & Kelsey, on their request. 
They returned it to the Indianapolis bank, which returned the 
bill of lading and draft to the Grand Rapids bank, which sur- 
rendered both to J. F. French & Company, upon being repaid the 
sum originally credited to their account, and the shippers took 
Possession of the car. 

The shippers contended, Justice Brandeis said, that there 
was a conversion of goods by a misdelivery of them at Dumesnil 
instead of delivery at Louisville; or, if it be held that there was 
a delivery at Louisville, that it was an unjustified delivery in 
Violation of the contract of carriage, since a clause in the bill 
of lading declared: “The surrender of this original bill of lading 
Properly endorsed shall be required before delivery of the 
Property.” 

The carrier defended on the ground that there was a delivery 
at Louisville which exonerated it under section 9 of the federal 
Uniform bills of lading act. 

“Is the carrier liable for misdelivery, because the car was 
sent from Louisville to Dumesnil upon Bindner’s request with- 
out requiring surrender of the bill of lading?” asked Justice 

Tandeis. 


The shippers contended that Bindner was not “a person in 
possession” of the bill because he held it as agent for Marshall 
& Kelsey and not on his own account. 

“So far as the carrier is concerned that fact is entirely im- 
material,” said Jutice Brandeis. “Under section 9 it is physical 
possession of the bill which is made a justification for delivery 
of the goods by the carrier.” 

He then adde, “except where the carrier has information 
that the person in possession of the bill is not lawfully entitled 
to the goods,” but that there was no evidence to support such a 
contention, although the shippers did allege such a circumstance. 

Concluding that there was a delivery; that it was made 
to a person in possession of the bill of lading properly endorsed 
and that it (the delivery) was made in good faith, Justice Brandeis 
asked: ‘Does such a delivery exonerate the carrier upon suit 
by the shipper when it failed to require surrendr of the bill of 
lading as provided in that instrument? In our opinion there 
is no exoneration where loss to shipper or subsequent purchaser 
of the bill results from such failure; but where the loss suffered 
is not the result of the failure to take up the bill, mere failure 
to take it up does not defeat the exoneration. 

“There is nothing in the act which imposes up on the car- 
rier a specific duty to the shipper to take up the bill of lading. 
* %* * The failure of the carrier to require production and 
surrender of the bill of lading did not cause the loss. The same 
loss would have resulted if the bill had been presented and 
surrendered. The real cause of the loss was the wrongful sur- 
render of the bill of lading by the Indianapolis bank to Marshall 
& Kelsey by means of which the car was taken to Camp Taylor 
and the shipper deprived of the Louisville market. Nor did 
the failure to taxe up the bill enable the buyer to throw back 
the loss upon the shippers. The shippers deliberately assumed 
the loss by their voluntary act in taking back the draft and the 
bill of lading which they had sold to the Grand Rapids bank. 
* %* * Having assumed the loss of their own volition they 
should not be permitted to pass it on to the carrier merely be- 
cause of its technical failure to take up the bill of lading. The 
delivery was made to one in possession of the bill of lading who 
could, and doubtless would, have surrendered it had he not been 
prevented by distance from doing so. To hold a carrier liable 
under such circumstances would seriously interfere with the 
convenience and the practice of business.” 


SALE OF ROAD PREVENTED 


Although pointing out that a carrier cannot be required to 
continue operation of its railroad at a loss, the United States 
Supreme Court, January 17, in No. 262, W. S. Bullock, judge of 
the Circuit Court of the Fifth Judicial Circuit of Florida, and 
William S. Hood, trustee, vs. State of Florida on relation of 
the Railroad Commission of Florida, et al., affirmed a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Florida prohibiting the judge of the 
lower state court from confirming the sale of the Ocklawaha 
Valley Railroad Company “for the purpose of and with the privi- 
lege on the part of the purchaser of dismantling the same,” as 
authorized by a foreclosure decree. 

The railroad company had applied to the Florida commis- 
sion for authority to cease operation and the commission denied 
the application and also obtained an injunction prohibiting dis- 
mantling of the road. Later a mortgage on the property was 
foreclosed and in the decree the lower court entered the stipu- 
lation as to the right of dismantling the road. 

The prohibition sought and obtained by the state commis- 
sion, the U. S. Supreme Court said, does not compel the com- 


‘ pany to keep operating the property. 


“It simply excludes a form of authority from the decree 
that gives the illusion of a power to turn the property to the 
other uses that cannot be settled in that case,” it said, adding 
that there was nothing in the action of the Supreme Court of 
Florida that called for a reversal of judgment. 


STATE ORDER HELD INVALID 


Following its decision in Chicago, Burlington & Quincy vs. 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission (237 U,. S., 220-226), wherein it 
held, in effect, that if carriers met local conditions adequately, 
additional seivice would impose an improper and illegal inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, the United States Supreme 
Court, January 17, in No. 117, St. Louis-San Francisco vs. Public 
Service Commission of Missouri, held invalid an order of the 
state commission requiring additional passenger train service 
over the line of the carrier on the ground that it imposed an 
undue burden on interstate commerce. 

Reviewing the facts in the case, the court pointed out that 
the main line of the St. Louis-San Francisco extended from St. 
Louis to Memphis and that, as originally constructed, it turned 
sharply southeast at Hayti, Mo., 220 miles from St. Louis, ran 
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thence seven miles to Caruthersville, Mo., thence to Grassy 
Bayou and south. A “cut-off” between Hayti and Grassy Bayou 
—six miles—-became part of the main line in 1904 and there- 
after through freight and night passenger trains passed that 
way. The through day passenger trains—Nos. 801 and 802— 
continued to move along the old line until August, 1913, when 
they were routed over the “cut-off.” At the same time two new 
daily passenger trains were put on and operated between Blythe- 
ville, Ark., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., by way of Caruthersville. 

The Missouri commission directed the railroad to restore 
Nos. 801 and 802 to the route followed prior to 1913 and the state 
Supreme Court approved the order. The carrier brought the 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court, which was asked to declare 
the order invalid because it unduly burdened interstate com- 
merce. 

“The point is well taken,” said the U. S. Supreme Court in 
its opinion. 

In support of its finding the court said fourteen local daily 
passenger trains—seven each way—move in aud out of Caruth- 
ersville each day. These locals, it said, do not carry equipment 
of the highest class, but, apparently, they afford fair facilities 
for reaching and leaving Caruthersville without delay or great 
inconvenience. It further said that compliance with the com- 
mission’s order would require the company to maintain 16 more 
miles of track at the high standard essential for through trains 
and to move the latter 10 miles more than under the plan adopted 
by the company. The court said the service given by this com- 
pany met the reasonable requirements of Caruthersville. 


GRAIN AND LUMBER CONFERENCES 


Propositions for reducing the rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Minneapolis to north Atlantic ports, and for narrowing 
the differential now existing on grain between southern Mis- 
souri points and Gulf and north Atlantic ports were submitted 
at the grain conference held at the Central Freight Association 
offices in Chicago, January 14 and 15. 

Representatives of carriers and shippers interested in rates 
to Gulf ports, lead by Carl Giessow, of the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau, expressed satisfaction with the present differen- 
tials and protested against any increase in rates to Gulf ports. 
The proposition, as submitted by W. R. Scott, transportation com- 
missioner of the Kansas City Board of Trade, called for a narrow- 
ing of the differential, with a view, however, of conserving rev- 
enue. This narrowing, it was suggested, could best be accom- 
plished by advancing the rates to the Gulf ports from southern 
Missouri points two cents, and reducing those to north Atlantic 
ports by four cents, thereby restoring the differential that pre- 
vailed prior to August 25, 1920. 

The proposed reduction from Minneapolis was sponsored by 
a number of mill representatives, as well as other industrial rep- 
resentatives from the Northwest, headed by W. P. Trickett, of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association. This proposition embraces a 
reduction of 914 cents in the rates on grain and grain products 
between Minneapolis and the north Atlantic ports, and asked 
that the rates be made proportional on shipments of coarse grain 
from those points west from which the present rates to Minne- 
apolis and Duluth are the tame. 

Eugene Morris presided at the conference, which lasted the 
best part of two days and was attended by representatives from 
boards of trade and grain exchanges from cities all the way from 
Duluth to Galveston, and from the Southwest to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Considerable information was submitted on the subject 
under consideration. Director Hardie of the Commission’s bureau 
of traffic, was present and the conference adjourned with the 
understanding that the propositions submitted were to be taken 
under his consideration. It is expected that some expression 
as to the disposition of these propositions will be made by the 
Commission. 

The conference on lumber rates from the Southwest, via the 
St. Louis and Thebes gateways, was held in the same office on 
the afternoon of January 15. It was attended by representatives 
of the southwestern lumber shippers, the southwestern carriers 
and the eastern carriers. Strong pleas were made by the ship- 
pers to have the carriers facilitate the shipment of lumber 
through the Thebes gateway. The conference adjourned after 
the carriers had expressed willingness to take the matter under 
advisement, with a view toward keeping the Thebes gateway 
open, the same as the St. Louis gateway. 

“The elimination of the Thebes gateway on lumber ship- 
ments is a hard blow to Chicago lumbermen; quick service on 
lumber from the southwest necessitates using the Thebes gate- 
way instead of placing Thebes in a disadvantageous rate situa- 
tion; eliminating Thebes hits the lumbermen as hard a blow as 
does the refusal of the government to pay money due the car- 
riers on the government guaranty; in other words, it is some- 
thing which has already occurred, but which should be nullified 
at once for the best interests of all concerned,” said A, F. Marsh, 
of the Marsh and Truman Lumber Co., at the lumber conference 
January 15. 

“The ideas, as explained today, should not be construed as 
being in any manner inimicable to the carriers. I believe it is 
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safe to say that those of us here and the many other lumbermen 
who are vitally interested in this proposition, have the warmest 
feelings toward the carriers. We hope to see them once again 
on their feet. We cannot, however, believe that they should cut 
off and restrict our efforts to build up business which the car. 
riers themselves so badly need. 


“With the lumbermen of the country struggling to win back 
trade, just as the railroads are struggling to secure increased 
tonnage, the accidental or intentional, elimination of the Thebes 
gateway is greatly to be deplored. 


“It was felt by the lumbermen that after the experience of 
the last two years, the carriers’ representatives should now be 
able to put aside their small jealousies, their inter-railroad fights, 
and view the needs of the day, the needs of the lumbermen, and 
the needs of the country, in a broad-visioned manner. 


“From the standpoint of service—and it is to this point that 
I must address myself, having been out of touch with technical 
rate matters since going into military service—it is vital that 
the Thebes gateway be kept open. It is for this reason that we 
have requested this conference. It is our hope that you (ad- 
dressed to Director Hardie) may in your wider judgment find 
some means whereby that which is best for al] may be Jegally 
accomplished. 


“Service standards demand that Thebes gateway be open. 
The carriers in the southwest have for a number of years 
claimed that East St. Louis was a good gateway. Those of us 
who have had to suffer while cars started through East St. Louis, 
and then stopped, know too well that the southwestern lines 
have not been capable of giving satisfactory service on lumber 
through East St. Louis. I have been told that the carriers claim 
that they should have their long haul. To this I would say that 
no claim that cannot be backed by better service, even if that 
claim is technically correct, can hold water. The claim that 
the originating carriers should have the long haul to East St. 
Louis may be likened to a request made by one of the lines 
running from St. Paul to Chicago, for permission to route east- 
bound business through the Chicago Junction Railway instead 
of taking the Indiana Harbor Belt, which latter would give them 
a shorter haul. Until the carriers show some ability, some de 
sire or inclination, to give those of us who ship from the south- 
west, real service through East St. Louis, we insist that it is not 
for the best interests of the country to force East St. Louis upon 
us as the only available route. 


“T would not have you think that commercial business today 
can be created for the asking. It must be fought for, and fought 
for hard. It is for this reason that we dislike to see it destroyed 
by the rate conflicts and discrepancies Which have evolved out 
of the original 25 per cent advance. 


“Just an incident of what we are now up against, our com- 
pany managed to land an order the other day for a straight car- 
load of 4x12-16 feet white oak, a hard size to produce. This was 
for work which would have to be done promptly this winter or 
left over until next spring. We were hungry for business, just 
as the carriers are hungry. The order was taken for two weeks’ 
shipment, but we beat the gun and got it off in six days, from 
Louisiana. Three weeks after this car was shipped, and after 
we had wired about everyone on one of the southwestern car- 
riers, up to the vice president, we finally received the actual de 
livery of the car at East St. Louis. The car then reached Chi- 
cago in two days. We had actually created a carload of traffic— 
about 90,000 pounds by the way—our sawmill had given service, 
only to find that the southwestern carriers, before getting the car 
through the East St. Louis gateway, had taken three weeks’ 
time. . 


“The lumbermen in C. F. A. territory must give service. Our 
customers demand it, but we have learned by bitter experience 
that we cannot obtain service through East St. Louis. We be 
lieve that where it is of paramount importance that the needs 
of the lumber industry be taken care of, you can. develop some 
technically correct method whereby the carriers can at once put 
Thebes on a parity with East St. Louis, and thus restore to us 
that service which is the first requisite to a renewed business 
growth. Let us return to pre-war conditions and if the carriers 
themselves cannot use such broad vision as will let them see the 
light, can you not in the proper functioning of your office let 
lumber again move on a service basis? We must get it out of 
the ‘snail’ class.” 


HEARING POSTPONED 


Mr. Geddes, appearing before Examiner Carter for the 
Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Company, in its case against the 
[llinois Central et al., No. 11940, scheduled for hearing at Chi 
cago, January 19, stated that his chief investigator and only 
witness would be unable to appear because his home had beet 
destroyed by fire the previous day. He said he had immedi- 
ately telegraphed the Commission asking for a postponement. 
Although no reply had been received, the examiner said that 
in his opinion the postponement would undoubtedly be allowed 
and, therefore, no hearing would be held on the scheduled date. 
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January 22, 1921 


RATES TO AND FROM CANADA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A scheme for dealing with the exchange situation, devised 
py the Canadian railroads and put into the form of an order by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, becomes oper- 
ative January 22. It is believed that, under that plan, for a re- 
sumption of collect shipments between the United States and 
Canada will be possible, such as prevailed before the Canadian 
dollar, for international trade purposes, became less valuable 
than the American dollar. 


Under the order of the Canadian board, the railroads north of 
the line will add to their rates a surcharge to and from the 
United States amounting to 60 per cent of the rate of exchange. 
That is to say, if the Canadian dollar is worth only 85 cents 
in American money, the Canadian roads will add nine cents to 
every dollar of the charge on freight going into the United 
States, or from the United States into Canada. 

Addition of that surcharge, it has been figured by the Ca- 
nadian board, will enable the Canadian roads to pay their di- 
visions to the American connections and still have as much 
money as they would have were the two currencies on a par 
with each other. The burden, after January 22, will fall on the 
shipper, except in such instances as there may be a variation in 
exchange between the days on which the amount of the sur- 
charge is declared. 

The rate of exchange, on which the surcharge will be based, 
will be changed at the first and the middle of each month, the rate 
to be that ascertained by the Bank of Montreal. The Canadian 
roads are to make monthly reports on the amount of money 
collected by reason of the permit to make a surcharge, so that 
the board, if it thinks desirable, may change the percentage of 
the surcharge. 

The Canadian board’s order and the supporting report, the 
latter written by Chief Commissioner F. B. Carvell, were given 
out by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a matter of in- 
formation. The American body can have no objection to the 
scheme. The substantive part of the order is as follows: 


1. A surcharge of sixty per cent of the rate of exchange, arrived 
al in accordance with the provisions of this tariff, will be added 
to the total through charges, including advanced charges payable 
to United States carriers, on all shipments between Canada and the 
United States, in both directions, when such charges are payable 
and colleeted in Canada. When all charges are paid at United 
a points, in United States funds, this surcharge will not be 
added. 

2. On shipments from Canada, the surcharge must be collected 
at the rate governing on the date of the bill of lading; and on ship- 
ments to Canada, at the rate governing on the date of advice note 
of arrival at the Canadian destination. Such surcharge will accrue 
entirely to the Canadian carrier. 

3. Telegraphic advice will be sent to railway agents in Canada 
on the last day of each month, specifying the surcharge to be col- 
lected from the first to the fourteenth (inclusive) of the following 
month; and on the fourteenth day of each month specifying the 
surcharge to be collected from the fifteenth to the last day (in- 
clusive) of such month. Agents must file such telegraphic advice 
with this tariff. The surcharge must be shown as a separate item 
on all bills of lading and waybills for outbound shipments and on 
all freight expense bills. 

Exception—This tariff does not apply to export and import 
traffic from or to points of origin or destination in the United 
States via Canadian ports, on which all charges must be collected 
in United States currency or its equivalent. 

Note—In arriving at the surcharge the rate of exchange quoted 
for New York funds by the Bank of Montreal at noon in Montreal 
on the last day of each month will govern from the first to the 
fourteenth (inclusive) of the following month; similarly such quota- 
tion at noon on the fourteenth will givern from the fifteenth to the 
last day (inclusive) of such month. Should the governing date 
fall on a Sunday or Canadian or United States legal holiday, the 
noon quotation of the preceding day will govern. 

In determining the surcharge, fractions less than one-half will 
be disregarded and fractions of one-half or over will be counted as 
one per cent. 

The rate of exchange quoted for New York funds by the Bank 
of Montreal at noon, in Montreal, on the 21st of January will govern 
from the 22d to the 31st, inclusive. 

The board further orders that, until otherwise ordered, the com- 
panies make monthly returns to the board showing the amount of 
surcharges collected. 


In his opinion, Mr. Carvell said: 

“About a year ago complaints were made to this board, prac- 
tically altogether by exporters to the United States, complain- 
ing of the fact that they had been prevented by the Canadian 
railway companies from prepaying the freight through to the 
point of destination in the United States in Canadian money. 
A hearing was held at Ottawa on the 16th of March. 1920, at 
which practically all exporters were represented, and there it 
Was stated, and with two exceptions admitted, that, before the 
rate of exchange between the two countries became abnormal, 
Practically all the commodities exported had gone forward col- 
lect. The board held in its judgment, dated March 27, that, under 
the Railway Act, a Canadian railway company could not be com- 
Pelled to accept prepayment of freight. 


“Shortly thereafter the American railways commenced de- 
Manding the prepayment of international freight to Canada, the 
Tesult being that, with very few exceptions, the freight on all 
international traffic between the two countries was paid in the 
United States in United States funds, and thereupon the Cana- 
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dian importers commenced pressing for relief, the same as the 
exporter had previously done. 

“At first the exporters demanded the right to prepay the 
whole rate in Canadian funds, which of course would give them 
an advantage in that they would be able to pay the American 
end of the haul in Canadian funds, which were then as now 
worth less than the American dollar. Shortly thereafter, how- 
ever, the demand from all classes of business men was that the 
Canadian end of the haul should be paid in Canadian funds, and, 
to the ordinary business man, this seems absolutely fair and 
reasonable. However, when considered as a railway proposition, 
it was vigorously opposed by the Railway Association and all 
the railway companies on the ground that shippers both ways 
would naturally forward their goods by that route the longest 
possible portion of which would be in Canada. In other words, 
the American roads would be short-hauled in practically every 
international transacton in Canada, excepting possibly exports 
from the greater portion of the Maritime Provinces, and, while 
this would be good business from the standpoint of the Canadian 
railways, yet it was argued, and I am convinced correctly 
argued, that, in a very short time, it would result in complete 
disruption of the whole international rate structure which has 
been laboriously built up during the past thirty-five or forty 
years. 

“However, on the 21st of December last, the railway com- 
panies were told that a solution of some kind must be found 
for the difficulty, and one which would in the end practically 
amount to paying the Canadian end of the haul in Canadian 
funds. On the 6th day of January instant, at a conference with 
representatives of the railway companies of Canada, a proposal 
was made which was accepted in principle, but further time was 
taken in which to perfect the details, and, finally, on the 11th 
day of January, a written statement was furnished this board 
by the Railway Association of Canada, which was the result of 
extended negotiations between that body and this board. (The 
plan was that shown in the order above.) 

“This proposal was supported and agreed to by representa- 
tives of the following railways: anadian National, Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Pacific, Michigan Central, New York Central, 
Rutland, Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, "Essex Terminal, Pere 
Marquette, Delaware & Hudson, and the Railway Association of 
Canada. It was also accepted by the representative of the 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern, who, however, protested that the 
arrangement would be extremely unfair to that road. 

“We also held conferences with representatives of the im- 
portant boards of trade and trade organizations generally, all of 
whom considered the scheme the best that had yet been offered, 
although claiming that certain communities would be more fa- 
vorably affected than others. 

“After considerable discussion, the proposal was agreed to 
by the board. The principal discussion between the board and 
the railway companies was as to what would be a fair sur- 
charge to be added to the rate which would place the Canadian 
railway in a position to receive payment of the whole charge 
in Canadian funds and pay the American share of their Ameri- 
can connections in American funds. 

“This arrangement will also apply to the American roads, 
who, while not compelled to send their freight forward collect, 
we are assured will do so because they will hold the Canadian 
railways responsible to repay them their share in American 
funds, and arrangements are now being made by the Canadian 
roads to have these goods forwarded collect, thus giving both 
the Canadian importer and exporter the right to pay the whole 
freight rate on international business in Canadian funds, 

“It is quite evident that the Canadian road which has a 
short Canadian haul and a long American one is at a disad- 
vantage, whereas the road which possesses a long Canadian 
haul as compared with the short American one has a distinct 
advantage in this arrangement, but it was frankly admitted both 
by the railway companies and the board that whatever was 
done must be on the broad principle of averages, and, therefore, 
some roads as well as communities must be benefited to a 
greater extent than others. : 


“Without going into details, which I think are unnecessary, 
we found, after a very careful consideration of the total inter- 
national traffic carried by the railway companies of Canada, 
based upon their respective divisions with American connec- 
tions, that the traffic on the Canadian Pacific would be more 
nearly divided equally between Canadian and American hauls, 
respectively, than any other of the large systems, and their 
figures showed the American end to be somewhat larger than 
the Canadian. The Canadian National figures showed a slightly 
increased Canadian haul on an average over the Canadian Pa- 
cific, but the Grand Trunk showed quite a large percentage of 
the American haul greater than the Canadian. Putting together 
the business of the Canadian National and the Grand Trunk 
systems, they average practically the same as the Canadian Pa- 
cific business. When we come, however, to roads such as the 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern and the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo, there we find that from two-thirds to three-quarters of 
their international business is on the United States end, the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo showing about 72 per cent, and, of 
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course, as they will only receive a surcharge of 50 per cent, 
they will lose to quite an extent on all international traffic. How- 
ever, as before stated, I have concluded that the principle of 
average is the only feasible method under present conditions by 
which this difficult problem can be solved at the present time, 
and, therefore, think that a surcharge of 60 per cent of the total 
rate of exchange is the figure which will on an average place 
the Canadian roads in a position to pay the American connec- 
tions in American funds and yet leave them Canadian funds for 
their own portion of the haul. 

“It will be observed that this arrangement does not apply 
to the rate on coke and coal, the reason being that these com- 
modities move practically altogether on local rates breaking at 
the border, and, as the Canadian importers have since May 
last been allowed to pay the Canadian end of this business in 
Canadian funds, no change is necessary. 

“Neither does it apply to export and import traffic from or 
to points of origin or destination in the United States via Cana- 
dian ports, which still must be paid in United States currency, 
because, were this allowed to be paid in Canadian funds, it would 
practically mean that goods originating in the United States, 
exported through Canadian ports, would pay a less freight rate 
than if exported from American ports. This would be discrimi- 
natory as against the American railroads and would break up 
parity of export rates between Canadian and United States 
ports now in existence. This, in my judgment, would be a posi- 
tive disadvantage to the business of the country as a whole. 

“It was contended by some interests at our conference that 
the rate of exchange should be fixed weekly rather than fort- 
nightly, but there again it is a question of average. The rail- 
ways may have a slight advantage under one set of circum- 
stances and the reverse may be the case under others; but, if 
it is found in working out the scheme that injustice results on 
account of the fortnightly arrangements, the board reserves to 
itself the right to change it any time it may think proper. 

“While these arrangements are not perfect, yet, in my 
opinion, it is the best solution of the problem so far advanced 
by any person, and I feel sure it will grant a great measure of 
relief to the business interests of Canada. 

“The companies will be required to make monthly returns 
to this board showing the amount of surcharge collected, and, if 
it is found that any change is necessary, either as to dates of 
arranging the same or the percentage upon which the whole 
scheme is based, the board will make whatever corrections may 
to them seem necessary.” 


EXPRESS RATES TO AND FROM CANADA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A twenty-six per cent increase in express class rates to 
and from Canada will become effective February 4. Commodity 
rates so increased became effective January 15. The rates are 
published, as in the case of the increased freight rates granted 
in Ex Parte No. 74, in special blanket supplements. The twenty- 
six per cent increase, so far as hauls within the United States 
are concerned, were authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission September 21 and could have been made effective soon 
thereafter. The twenty-six per cent increase of that date in- 
cluded and absorbed the 12.5 per cent increase authorized by the 
Commission on August 11, 1920. 


Publication of increases in rates to and from Canada has 
been delayed by the failure of the Canadian commissioners to 
grant the necessary authority. Publication of the blanket sup- 
plements showing the rate before and after the percentage ad- 
vance, is authorized, so far as the United States part of the trans- 
action is concerned, by special sixth section permission No. 
51,192, dated December 1. When it seemed that the Canadian 
difficulties were about to be cleared away the American Rail- 
way Express Company asked permission to make the increases 
effective by means of special percentage blanket supplements, so 
as to avoid the delay that would be caused by compliance with 
the rules requiring rates to be stated in specific figures. 


While the rates from and to Canada are not joint rates, they 
are constructed in accordance with a block system which takes 
no account of the international boundary line. In effect, the ex- 
press company offers to transport from a block or sub-block in 
the United States to a block or sub-block in Canada. Unless and 
until the Canadian authorities authorized the company to inflate 
the basic rates carried in the block tariffs, the increase could 
not be taken for any part of the haul to or from Canada, In 
that they are based on a block system, without regard to the 
international boundary, the express tariffs differ from freight 
tariffs made by combination. On account of the form in which 
the tariffs are printed the express company could not increase 
the international rates until the Canadian government assented 
thereto. The express company could have insisted on an imme- 
diate increase in the American part of the international rates by 
the simple expedient of cancelling the offer to transport to and 
from Canada and refusing to haul, in the United States, except 
on a combination embracing the increased rates effective in the 
United States. 
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NEW EXPRESS CAR TRY-OUT 


The first of a new type of special express car, designed un- 
der the supervision of A. H. Smith, president of the New York 
Central, is to make an experimental trip between New York and 
Chicago next week. The car was designed for use by the 
American Express Company, and consists of a gondola-like under. 
structure and nine special steel containers, built to fit this base. 
Each of these containers is built of heavy steel and is 8 feet 
long, 8 feet wide and 6 feet high, weighing, when empty, 2,000 
pounds. The door at the end has a clearance of 714 feet and 
is 5 feet 8 inches wide. 

The car itself has a heavy steel flange or railing built along 
both sides against which the containers rest when loaded. These 
flanges hold the containers rigidly in place and make it impossi- 
ble to open their doors. This safety feature is expected to prove 
especially valuable since it makes it impossible to enter the con- 
tainers without first lifting them from the car, a thing impossible 
to accomplish without the aid of a crane. The new structure has 
been designated as a “portable compartment merchandise car.” 

The present plan is to load these containers with express 
matter consigned to a number of large receivers of New York 
traffic in Chicago. They are to be loaded in much the same 
manner that a regular baggage car is loaded, heavy express mat- 
ter on the bottom and light matter above. The goods will be tal- 
lied as loaded, the packing to take place at the platforms of the 
shippers, The containers are then to be sealed and locked, and 
removed by truck to a sidetrack, where a crane is available, 
where they will be loaded onto the car. 

The containers on the car in question are to be consigned as 
follows: One each to Montgomery Ward & Co., Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., the Boston Store, the Fair, and Mandel Brothers, and two 
each to Marshall Field & Co. and Carson, Pirie, Scott, in Chicago. 

New York Central train No. 39, which leaves New York on 
Wednesday, January 26, will bring the car to Chicago, arriving 
there about midnight on Thursday. The car will be switched 
into the South Water street yard, where the Michigan Central 
has a traveling crane. The containers will then be lifted from 
the car and placed on American Express Company 5-ton trucks 
to be delivered to the consignees. Packages will be checked 
against the original talley when the unloading takes place at 
the consignee’s platform. It is estimated that the containers, 
loaded to capacity, will weigh approximately 9,000 pounds each. 

Considerable interest is being taken in the result of this 
experimental run. If it results in a success both from point 
of view of the railroads and the express company standpoint, and 
if it seems to render efficient service to both the consignor and 
the consignee, it is the intention to build enough of these cars 
to provide a daily service both ways between .New York and 
Chicago. The cost of the experimental car was approximately 
$48,000. 


EXPRESS RIGHT WAY PLAN 


J. T. Preston, traffic manager, Association of Commerce, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, has written a letter to the Educational Service 
Bureau of the American Railway Express Company in which 
he suggests that representatives of shippers be allowed to sit in 
at the conferences to be held regarding the Right Way Plan, 
described on page 78 of the January 8 number of The Traffic 
World. 

“You state in your bulletin,” says Mr. Preston, “that express 
shippers will be asked to co-operate in the movement by starting 
their shipments right. Affected with public interest as is the ex 
press business, it is suggested that it is unwise for expressmen 
to decide local rules and practices in closed conferences, Ship- 
pers should be informed of plans of carriers while they are in a 
formative state. They should not be asked to co-operate by 
supporting plans in the making of which they have had no part.” 

Mr. Preston further asks that the educational program of 
the express company be extended beyond the expressmen to the 
shippers. He believes that, if the shippers know more of the 
intricacies of the express business, they would be better able to 
understand derelictions in service. He thinks, also, that if shiP- 
pers are allowed to take part in these meetings they will tend to 
overcome the natural tendency on the part of the express em 
ployees to take these meetings lightly and eventually neglect 
them altogether. 

Stanley W. Todd, director of the Educational Service Bureau 
of the American Express Company, has answered Mr, Preston’ 
letter and thanked him for his suggestions. He says: 

“It is very reassuring to us that the shippers will co-operate 
to the extent which you suggest, and it seems very likely that we 
can make arrangements for the participation of shippers in our 
Right Way meetings. I am referring your letter to many of our 
officers and I have a feeling that it will be of great assistance to 
them.” 


A. C. & Y. LOAN 
The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Company has 
petitioned the Commission for a loan of $396,000 to assist it in 
meeting maturities, the purchase of equipment and for additions 
and betterments. 
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PARTIAL PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 21—Bulletin—The House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce voted today to report favor- 
ably the Winslow bill amending the transportation act so that 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be required to draw war- 
rants for partial payments to carriers under the guaranty pro- 
vision of the law. 

The situation faced by the railroads as the result of the 
refusal of the Secretary of the Treasury to draw warrants on 
certificates issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission di- 
recting partial payments of the amounts due under the guaranty 
provisions of the transportation act was presented to the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, January 14, by 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives; T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the association; 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania; M. L. Bell. general 
counsel of the Rock Island, and other representatives of the 
railroads. The hearing was on the Winslow bill providing for 
amendment of sections 204 and 209 of the act so that partial 
payments may be made. : 

Mr. Thom declared that failure of the carriers to get the 
partial payments had created a precarious situation among the 
railroads and made necessary the appeal that Congress enact 
legislation interpreting what it meant with regard to payment 
of the guaranty. Personally, he said, he had no doubt but that 
the law as written permits partial payments. He said a final 
accounting tu determine the exact amount due each road would 
take years, and that it was the purpose of Congress to make 
the funds involved available to the roads in the transition period 
so they could perform their duty to the public. ; 

Representative Barkley inquired as to the effect of the in- 
creased rates authorized by the Commission in Ex Parte 74, and 
Mr. Thom said the result had been disappointing because of the 
decline in traffic. 

“The railroads simply want what the government owes 
them,” said Mr. Thom. “I don’t understand that we are dealing 
with an insolvent government.” d 

Mr. Cuyler read the recommendation made by the Commis- 
sion in its recent annual report that the transportation act 
should be amended to permit partial payments. He said there 
was “no such thing as a rich carrier today,” and that most of the 
carriers had exhausted their borrowing power and that they 
soon would not be able to carry on unless they obtained working 
capital. 

“Are we to be held up for years to come?” he asked. “I 
can not impress upon the committee too strongly that through 
no fault of the carriers or through no fault of the transportation 
act, except as it has been interpreted by the Treasury, the rail- 
roads are in a very serious condition.” 


Diverting his remarks relative to the partial payment ques- 
tion because of a question by a member of the committee as to 
final settlements with the Railroad Administration, Mr. Cuyler 
said one company had agreed on a compromise settlement, 
which was an “outrage” simply because it had to have the 
money. 

~ em Sims asked whether the witness intended 
to convey the impression that the railroads were on the verge 
of bankruptcy and that the credit of the roads was in great 
jeopardy. ; 

Mr. Cuyler replied that the credit of the railroads was in 
danger and that if they could get the money due them from the 
government the financial credit of the roads would be consid- 
erably restored, ; 

Representative Sims asserted that the money provided to 
be paid the roads under th® act was “a charity” and that to pay 
the roads was to take the money “out of the mouths of women 
and children who need it.” 

“The money due the railroads is neither a charity nor a gift,” 
declared Mr. Cuyler. “It is the money due us for the damage 
we suffered as the result of the government taking over the 
railroads.” 

Another question by a member of the committee as to some 
roads having declined to ask for the guaranty brought a reply 
from Mr. Cuyler to the effect that the Southern Railway, which 
did not take the guaranty, was preparing to sue the government 
for $84,000,000. He did not say anything further in regard to the 
Proposed suit, but it is understood it will be brought to recover 
for alleged under-maintenance of the road’s property during fed- 
eral control. 

“What condition was the property of the carriers in when 
the government returned the roads?” asked Representative 
Cooper. 

“It was in deplorable condition,” replied Mr. Cuyler. “The 
roads took what cash they had to put the equipment in good 
condition.” 

“It was also in deplorable condition when the government 
took the roads over,” said Representative Sims. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Cuyler. “The roads were in good 
Condition at that time.” 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, said that com- 
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pany had received $59,000,000 of the amount due it under the 
guaranty with approximately $40,000,000 still due, and that as a 
result it was unable to pay its bills. He said other railroads 
owed it $10,000,000 on traffic balances, and that the same condi- 
tion among many roads was causing financial distress. The 
only remedy, he said, was to pass the pending bill. He also 
recommended that the Commission be authorized to make final 
settlements under the guaranty by arriving at a reasonable 
estimate of the amount that would be due. 

“Prompt payments to the railroads of the amounts due them 
will invigorate the whole financial and industrial situation,” he 
said. ’ 

M. L. Bell, general counsel of the Rock Island, said he had 
advised his company not to make application before September 
1 for partial payments, believing that the money could be ap- 
plied for and obtained any time after that date. The refusal 
of the Treasury to pay, however, he said, had put the Rock 
Island in a bad way financial, as it had depended on getting 
at least part of the money due it. He said the amount due 
that road was clearly $12,346,000. The payment of back wage 
increases to the extent of $4,000,000 had to be made, he said, 
and this exhausted the road’s working capital. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, said the 
railroads were not asking for alms or a bonus or any special 
consideration. 

“The government is not asked to give the railroads a pres- 
ent,” said he. “The guaranty was provided because the railroads 
were required to do business for six months at rates that were 
admittedly inadequate, and the deficits during that period were 
due to that fact, to the heavy expenditures necessary to repair 
the equipment which was in bad condition and to the $200,000,- 
000 or more of back wages which the railroads had to pay for 
the period May 1 to August 31.” 

Mr. Willard said the B. & O. had its accounts in such shape 
that it could make a settlement with the Commission at once 
for the amount due it under the guaranty except as to certain 
items involving claims against the company which had not yet been 
filed, which he estimated would total between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. He said, however, there was certainly due the B. & 
O. approximately between $12,000,000 and $14,000,000 about 
which there could be no doubt, and that that amount should 
be paid now as a partial payment and the rest adjusted later. 
The B. & O., the witness said, owes from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 
for supplies and has had practically to stop making further 
purchases, because it cannot see its way clear to paying for 
them. He said the company was not earning its interest charges. 

The present rates are not compensatory, Mr. Willard said, 
but he said he was hopeful that when business picked up again 
they would produce an adequate return and that when business 
conditions become normal it may be possible to reduce rates. 
Replying to a question by Representative Sims, Mr. Willard 
said the government was under no obligation to make up for 
the failure of the rate increases to bring in an adequate return. 

The Boston & Maine, according to William J. Hobbs, vice- 
president, is suffering from its inability to get the money due 
it under the guaranty. He said the company owed $5,000,000 


for materials and supplies; that it owes other roads over $7,- 


000,000 and over $1,000,000 in taxes. He said the company was 
at its “wits’ ends” as to how it could meet its obligations and 
make necessary purchases of supplies. He said the situation 
was affecting the entire business community, because those with 
whom the road had contracts could not in turn meet their 
obligations. 

Chairman Clark of the Commission testified in favor of an 
amendment to the law that would authorize the Commission 
“to certify such an amount as is beyond question and perad- 
venture due, so there will be no overpayment by the govern- 
ment.” 

“One might ask why the guaranty was provided,” said he. 
“The answer seems simple enough to me.” 

He then reviewed the conditions which had led up to the 
enactment by Congress of the guaranty provisions, pointing out 
that with the largest single item of expense—wages—having 
been fixed by the government, it was obvious that it was im- 
possible for any of the roads to earn operating expenses, taxes 
and fixed charges under the rates in effect during the guaranty 
period. He said the transportation act provided for a new rule 
of rate-making and that the guaranty was to be effective to 
permit time for the application of that rule. 


Mr. Clark said the Commission believed it to be in the pub- 
lic interest and in the interest of adequate transportation serv- 
ice that the sums certainly due the carriers under the guaranty 
should be paid as promptly as possible. He said the Commission 
had no choice as to the words to employ in the legislation to 
accomplish that purpose, but that legislation affecting that pur- 
pose should be enacted. 

“I see no logic in the argument that the railroads should 
go out and borrow money while these amounts are due them,” 
said he. “I see no reason why the general commercial usage 
of paying on account should not be made applicable here.” 

Representative Sims asked whether it would be necessary 
for the Commission to make another advance in rates. Mr. 
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Clark replied that under the rate-making section of the trans- 
portation act there was no requirement for a given scale of 
rates, but that the railroads should receive, as nearly as may be, 
a fixed sum of money. He pointed out that if rates were raised 
too high that would result in a reduction in the volume of traf- 
fic and would consequently reduce earnings. 

“Rates will not earn any money unless traffic moves there- 
under,” said Mr. Clark. 

Partial payments under the guaranty should also be made 
available for the American Railway Express Company, Mr. Clark 
said, adding that he saw no reason why that company should 
be excluded from the proposed amendment. A bill to accom- 
plish that result was introduced in the House January 13 by 
Representative Winslow (H. R. 15713). 

In reply to Chairman Esch as to the estimate of the amount 
due the carriers, Mr. Clark said that in round numbers it was 
estimated that it would take $631,500,000 to make good the 
guaranty, of which $31,500,000 was for the American Railway 
Express Company. The aggregate amount certified to the car- 
riers to date was $244,614,874 for advances under the guaranty 
and something over $19,000,000 for reimbursements of deficits, 
making a total of $264,314,874 certified, and leaving to be certi- 
fied approximately $367,185,126. He gave a few illustrations 
of the standing of the guaranty accounts as follows: Boston 
& Maine claims $17,691,310 and $4,000,000 has been certified 
and paid; C. M. & St. P. claims $27,746,098 and has been paid 
$14,297,702. He said that in one or two instances the Commis- 
sion had certified partial payments after the Treasury had de- 
clined to pay because the carriers said they could borrow money 
on the strength of having the certificates. 


Houston Opposes Bill 


A letter from Secretary Houston of the Treasury Depart- 
ment relative to the proposed amendment of the law was read 
by Chairman Esch. The Secretary said he did not think the 
proposed bill protected the government sufficiently and suggested 
that if Congress desired to speed up the payments to the rail- 
roads, legislation might be passed providing for the payment 
of advances under the guaranty up to July 1, 1921, and that pro- 
vision also might be made that the final claims of the railroads 
should be filed not later than September 1, 1921. He attributed 
much of the delay in making the payments to the fact that the 
railroads were slow in filing their final claims. 

Secretary Houston further said he would not venture to 
express an opinion “as to the propriety of allowing partial pay- 
ments of public money to the carriers to sustain them while 
they prepare additional claims for losses incurred under their 
own management.” He said the amount of the government’s 
obligations to the railroads should be determined at the earliest 
possible moment and that he presumed it to be in the interest 
of the carriers that they file their final claims as early as pos- 
sible. Under the Winslow bill, he said, there would be an 
“unwarranted disturbance” of the present financial methods of 
the government.” 

“The guaranty does not represent compensation for any 
service rendered to the people of the United States, and I can 
think of no reason why the claims of the carriers under this 
bountiful provision should be made without proper safeguards,” 
Secretary Houston said. 

The provisions that the Commission be empowered to make 
estimates of the amount due a carrier also was opposed by the 
Secretary. He also suggested that some means be provided, if 
advances should be made, whereby the carriers would be re- 
quired to put up some kind of security to protect the govern- 
ment against overpayments. 

At the resumption of the hearing on January 15, Mr. Thom 
said the Secretary of the Treasury appeared to take the posi- 
tion in his letter that the proposed legislation “would upset 
the regular and time-honored methods of the Treasury.” He 
said Congress had the power to declare the method of payment. 

“You can choose the auditing body and direct that the find- 
ing of that body be respected,” he said to the committee. 

One instance he referred to as indicating the attitude of 
the Treasury was a case, he said, in which the Commission 
had certified that a certain amount be paid a carrier and the 
auditor of the Treasury decided there was nothing due the 
carrier under the law. As to overpayments and the filing of 
bonds by carriers, he said the Commission would confine its 
findings within the limits of what may be acutally due. 

“If you require the filing of bonds,” he said, “you are 
going to deprive the poorest roads of the opportunity of getting 
their money. There are some roads so poor that they cannot 
put up the security that would be required. We are not talking 
of uncertain amounts, but of amounts that are actually due. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury seems to think that the 
roads are delaying the presentation of their claims. There is 
no reason why we should delay. We want the money and that 


is the strongest possible reason why we should file our claims 
as soon as it is possible to do so.” 

Mr. Thom suggested that the law be amended so that the 
Commission could prescribe the time within which the final 
claims should be filed. 
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“We ask you not to delay but to realize the financial situa- 


tion confronting these roads,” he concluded. : 

F. W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business Association, 
made a statement to show the effect of the inability of the rail. 
roads to get the money due them. He said his association 
was comprised of 640 members engaged in the business of sell- 
ing materials, supplies and equipment to the railroads and that 
the railroads were not able to pay their bills owing the asso- 
ciation’s members. He said many members reported accounts 
overdue 60 days and more, and that there was several hundred 
million dollars outstanding on accounts. 

Failure of the railroads to pay these accounts, he said, 
caused widespread distress, industrial shutdowns and the unem. 
ployment of large numbers of men. If the proposed legislation 
were passed, he said, it would relieve to a large extent the 
present depression in business. He said business men with 
whom he had come in contact did not believe the existing de. 
pression would last long and that with the railroads able to 
get funds as they would under the proposed amendment would 
“mitigate the depression.” 

Throughout the hearings Representative Sims of Tennessee, 
who retires from office March 4, insisted repeatedly that the 
railroads in effect were asking for a “contribution” from the 
government. At one point Representative Jones of Pennsyl- 
vania interrupted to say: 

“I have no sympathy with the statement that this is a con- 
tribution or gift.” 

He added that under the transportation act the government 
had agreed to pay the carriers the guaranty. 

Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, urged amendment of the law as proposed. 
He opposed a provision requiring the giving of a bond before 
partial payments could be made, pointing out that the weaker 
roads, which needed the money most, could not put up adequate 
security. He said many short lines had been denied loans from 
the revolving fund because they could not put up security there- 
for which was acceptable to the Commission. 

Charles D. Drayton, attorney, appearing for several coal 
companies whose output goes largely to railroad companies, 
said the railroads served by the companies owe approximately 
$3,250,000 for coal. He therefore urged enactment of the amend- 
ment and asserted such action would go far in relieving business 
depression. 

Otis B. Kent, appearing for the Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company, an independent coastwise steamship line 
which was under federal control, asked that the transportation 
act be amended so that that company would benefit by the 
guaranty provisions during the six months following federal 
control. One of the reasons he gave for the request was that 
the company competes with the Ocean Steamship Company, 
which is owned by the Central of -Georgia, and therefore came 
within the guaranty provisions. He said the company believed 


that it had been left out through an oversight on the part of. 


Congress. He said the company had filed an acceptance of the 
guaranty under section 209, so that its rights were protected 
in the event Congress acceded to the request for including it 
in the guaranty provisons. 

The hearings were concluded January 15. 


Chamber of Commerce Resolution 


The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States adopted a resolution favoring amendment of 
the law as proposed. The resolution follows: 

That, if it is found to be necessary to amend the provisions of 
Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, in order to authorize 
partial payments on account of the guaranty therein made to the rail- 
roads of the United States pending the final ascertainment to the 
full amount of such guaranty due the several carriers, the United 
Siates Chamber of Commerce_ earnestly approves an appropriate 
amendment of said act by the Congress at its coming December ses- 
sion with as little delay as possible. 


A bill (S. 4841), similar to the Winslow bill, was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Towsend. 
Brief in G. T. W. Case 


The duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to draw warrants 
payable to railroads on certificates of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the guaranty provisions of the transportation 
act “is merely ministerial,” counsel for the carriers aver in 4 
brief filed in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
in which a writ of mandamus is sought directing the Secretary 
to draw a warrant for $500,000 payable to the Grand Trunk 
Western. This is the case in which the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia sustained the position of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in refusing to honor certificates of the Commission 
for partial payments to carriers after September 1, when the 
guaranty period ended. ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury, it is set forth in the brief, 
based his action on two grounds—that the act authorized only 
one payment to make the guaranty good after September 1 an 
that the Comptroller of the Treasury had ruled against making 


artial payments. 2 
. Paragraph (g) of section 209, counsel aver, clearly provides 
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for partial payments and authorized the Commission to issue 
more than one certificate after September 1. 

“The purpose of the act being to give a ‘railway operating 
income’ during the critical period,” counsel argue, “it is incon- 
ceivable that Congress intended this ‘railway operating income’ 
to be held for months and years until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should know to the last cent just how much each 
carrier should receive. Obviously the intent of Congress would 
pe better subserved by allowing the Commission to make a Cer- 
tificate now for such amount as is certainly ‘necessary to make 

dad * * * the guaranty * * * and cannot be reduced 
py further accounting or otherwise,’ although “there may be, 
upon further investigation, additional amounts found due.’ 

“Manizestly Congress was not concerned with the number of 
payments to be made, but merely with establishing an absolute 
safeguard against overpayment by requiring certification by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Congress could safely leave 
to the Commission the details incident to ascertainment. There 
was no intent to place any limitation upon the time at which pay- 
ments definitely ascertained to be due might actually begin.” 

Cases are cited in the brief in support of the contention 
that a writ of mandamus will lie against the Secretary of the 
Treasury compelling him to make payments of sums directed by 
law. It is further contended that the Secretary can not shield 
himself by the opinion of the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
that if the Secretary is correct as to certificates directing par- 
tial payments he could apply the same reasoning to a final cer- 
tificate and refuse to pay. 

“If his power be one of discretion to draw warrants or not 
as he is advised by the Comptroller of the Treasury after the 
certification by the Interstate Commerce Commission under para- 
graph (g) of section 209 * * * there must disappear the 
right to compel him to draw a warrant no matter what’ the form 
of the certificate,” counsel say. 


“Congress has under the Constitution the full power to ap- 
propriate the public funds. It may make a special appropriation 
for a definite and lawful public purpose and direct its payment 
forthwith from the Treasury, or it may appropriate for the pay- 
ment of unascertained amounts for a definite and lawful public 
purpose and create a special body with full discretionary power 
to ascertain the amount lawfully due under the appropriation. In 
neither of these cases could the Comptroller of the Treasury 
change the amount of the appropriation definitely made by Con- 
gress or definitely determined by the body authorized to ascer- 
tain such amount. 


“If the Court construes Section 209 (g) according to the con- 
tention of the relator and directs the issuance of the writ against 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary thereupon 
draws a warrant which is not only authorized by law but ex- 
pressly directed by a court of law, obviously it cannot be as- 
sumed that the Comptroller will then violate the law as con- 
strued by the court and arbitrarily refuse to countersign the 
warrant drawn by the Secretary. If such an inconceivable 
situation should arise the relator will be prepared to obtain 
further aid from the courts.” 


7 Water Carriers Included 


Representative Coady, of Maryland, introduced a bill (H. R. 
15778), January 17, providing for amendment of the first para- 
graph of Section 209 of the transportation act so as to include 
acompany such as the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation 
Company in the guaranty provisions, as requested by that com- 
pany in the hearing before the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce on partial payments of the guaranty. The 
company is not named, but the amendment provides that when 
used in Section 209 the term “carrier” means, in addition to the 
definitions in the section as it stands, “a carrier by water * * * 
whose system of transportation is under federal control at the 
time federal control terminates.” Counsel for the company said 
such an amendment would take care of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ and enable it to benefit by the guaranty provisions, 

Additional payments by the Treasury Department to rail- 
toads for loans approved by the Commission and advances under 
the guaranty provisions of section 209 of the transportation act 
have been announced as follows: Chesapeake & Ohio, loan of 
$3,759,000; Wheeling & Lake Erie, loan of $500,000; Atlanta & 
St. Andrews Bay Railway Company, advance of $15,000 under 
the guaranty. The latter payment was made on an application 
made prior to the end of the six months’ guaranty period, and 
therefore which did not come within the Treasury’s ruling 
against payment of advances applied for after that date. 


The Commission, January 13, put out forms to be used by 
carriers in answering the questionnaire dated October 18, 1920, 
the purpose of which is to obtain the information needed to 
enable the Commission to certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the amounts necessary to make good the guaranty under 
section 209, paragraph 9, of the transportation act. The an- 
8wers are to be made on or before February 15. The form dif- 
fers somewhat from that put out October 18, 1920. In all other 


eeete, however, the original order stands without modifica- 
on. 
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MISS. VALLEY AND 8. ATLANTIC STATES 
ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


According to advance notices, the question of port equal- 
ization, as between the north Atlantic on the one hand, 
and the south Atlantic and Gulf on the other, was expected to be 
one of the big topics in the conference of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, begun at the New Willard on January 19. 
Speeches were made on various phases of the transportation 
question by H. H. Merrick, of Chicago, president of the associa- 
tion; J. B. Morrow, executive secretary of the association; J. E. 
Smith, St. Louis, who spoke on the association’s waterway pro- 
gram; J. E. Ballhorn, Milwaukee, who spoke on the movement 
to connect the great lakes and the Mississippi, thereby more 
closely uniting the great lakes and valley states; H. H. Haines, 
Washington representative of the Galveston commercial inter- 
ests; and R. S. Alter, Cincinnati, who told of the efforts made in 
the Ohio valley to interest the people of that part of the Missis- 
sippi valley in the development of transportation by water and 
foreign trade. 

In his opening remarks Mr, Merrick said the non-inclusion 
of the great ports on the Atlantic littoral in the Association did 
not indicate hostility toward them. The object of the association 
he said, was to develop a broad transportation policy, to bring 
about a rate adjustment that will be fairer to the valley states 
and thereby benefit the whole country. He suggested that the 
particular interests of the valley must be promoted by those liv- 
ing and doing business in that part of the country because those 
living in other parts have their own problems to consider and 
dispose of. 

Secretary Morrow devoted himself to a report on the work 
of his office which has been largely that of promoting the organi- 
zation of the association which was created at a meeting in New 
Orleans thirty months ago. 

A drive for all waterway improvements in the valley, J. E. 
Smith said, should be the object of the association, rather than 
the selection of this, that, or the other project to be disposed of 
ahead of others. 


The key note of the speeches was that nothing was to be 
gained by each community going forward with its own project 
on the theory that its particular project would work the salva- 
tion of the country or that part of it in which the organization 
seeks membership; and that foreign commerce is to be devel- 
oped by united effort rather than depending on the efforts of in- 
dividuals or particular communities. Transportation on the 
rivers of the valley, the speakers implied, meant the creation of 
products that could be sold in foreign markets in competition 
with foreign producers. 


Mr. Haines said he had just come from a conference in Chi- 
cago in which the object was so to adjust rates on grain and grain 
products that the grain grown in the fields of Kansas and Ne- 
braska would find its outlets through the Atlantic ports in com- 
petition with the nearer ports of the Gulf. He said that while 
Texas was not in the Mississippi Valley it stood with the asso- 
ciation in a suggestion that the producers of the grain should 
have something to say about the direction in which their prod- 
ucts should seek an outlet. The east, he said, was not content 
with taking that which is grown in its fields, but was reaching 
out, not only for the grain of the middle west and southwest, 
but also for the money from those parts of the country to finance 
the operation of taking grain to eastern ports. That he sug- 
gested, was out-Heroding Herod. While he did not openly op- 
pose such an adjustment of rates on grain and lumber as the 
railroads discussed in Chicago on January 14 and 15, the infer- 
ence from his remarks was that the middle west and southwest 
would be short-sighted if they allowed rates to be adjusted so 
that the middle west and southwest would not only furnish the 
tonnage but also the money to move it, over the longest routes 
and through congested districts so that not only would the 
nearer ports be deprived of business they are situated to handle 
most economically and expeditiously, but the middle west and 
southwest would be deprived of railroad equipment for unduly 
long periods of time because the tonnage could not be handled 
through the congested districts of the east fast enough. 


Late in the afternoon the men attending the conference 
called on Senator Jones of Washington, author of the shipping 
law, to congratulate him on getting the shipping bill passed, 
and to assure him of their approval not only of the law, but of 
the whole idea of promoting an American merchant marine and 
the use thereof in the foreign trade of the United States. 


Equalization of Ports 


Identical resolutions were adopted January 19 by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association and the South Atlantic States Asso- 
ciation calling on the railroads of the south to defend the equali- 
zation of the ports established by the Railroad Administration. 
The resolutions declare in favor of the policy with respect to a 
merchant marine as set forth in the Jones shipping bill and that 
the proposal of the trunk lines to break the equalization estab- 
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lished during federal control would not give each port an op- 
portunity to benefit from the policy intended by the shipping law. 

Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, was the only speaker at 
the first session of the South Atlantic body the afternoon of 
January 19. There was no program of set speeches, the prin- 
cipal work being to adopt resolutions and to prepare for subse- 
quent work. The Georgia senator was called on to speak about 
port equalization, because he was one of those who helped per- 
suade the Railroad Administration that equalization was desir- 
able, in the interest of the whole country, as removing a strain 
on the transportation systems leading to the north Atlantic 
ports. 

“I think that this and other southern bodies should take up 
the subject with the Interstate Commerce Commission as soon 
as the trunk lines file their schedules,” said Senator Smith. 
“About three years ago I had an amendment made to the inter- 
state commerce law saying that no schedule proposing increases 
in rates should become operative unless and until the Commis- 
sion said it might. In the last session I had the senate insert 
that amendment in the transportation act but it was dropped 
out in conference so the only way to prevent destruction of 
equalization when it may be proposed will be to ask the Commis- 
sion to suspend the schedules pending investigation. 

“We made our case in behalf of equalization during the 
Railroad Administration and we can do it again. No railroad 
executive should ask for a cancellation of the equalization. It 
would be a case of misguided judgment in favor of immediate 
revenues perhaps but not in the interest of the carrier or the 
country in the long run.” 

The association also adopted a resolution endorsing the 
Lakes-to-the-ocean canal pro»osal favored by Mississippi Valley 
interests. The resolution recited that it is believed that such a 
canal would “greatly increase and benefit the commerce of this 
country, relieving present transportation congestion.” 

Apparently the only ground for the agitation among the 
representatives of the Mississippi Valley Association, the South 
Atlantic States Association and the Midwest-Gulf-South Atlantic 
Foreign Trade Committee over a proposed breaking of the 
equalization of north Atlantic, south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
is that created by a letter from the president of one of the trunk 
lines saying that the trunk lines still have the “matter under 
consideration.” William Allen, representative in Washington of 
the associations, in speaking of the matter, said the trunk line 
executives were asked, some time ago, on behalf of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, what, if anything, they were doing 
or thinking of doing in the matter of breaking the équalization. 
All except one returned what Mr. Allen called non-committal 
answers. The one exception was the president who said the 
matter was still under consideration. 

The direct cause of the outburst against the proposed smash- 
ing of the export rates via the Gulf ports as low as via the 
north Atlantic ports was a report (no one seemed to know 
whence it came) that the trunk line executives were going to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with a complaint that 
business was being drawn to the southern ports for longer hauls 
than would be necessary if the stuff were exported through the 
north Atlantic ports. 

But the Interstate Commerce Commission knew nothing 
then and knows nothing now of any move by the executives 
of trunk lines, since soon after the end of federal control, look- 
ing toward the abrogation of so-called equalization rates. The 
rates, except from a few points, have not been the same, to 
north Atlantic and Gulf ports, since the varying percentages 
of increases went into effect August 26. A hurried check of 
rates shows, apparently, that on iron and steel articles the rate 
from Cleveland to New York, for export, is 45 cents, while to 
New Orleans it is 47.5 cents. But from Chicago, Columbus and 
a number of other typical points in central territory, the rate 
to New Orleans is lower than to New York, so that if there 
should be equalization, the rates to the Gulf ports would go up. 
Mr. Allen, when his attention was called to that fact, said that, 
so far as he knew, there would be no objection to rates to the 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports being put as high as to the north 
Atlantic ports; that the opposition was directed solely at any 
and all proposals to make the rates to the north Atlantic ports 
lower than to the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, because, when 
the Canadian ports are figured in, the average mileage to the 
north Atlantic ports is considerably greater than to either the 
south Atlantic or Gulf ports. Inasmuch as the rates apply to 
the Canadian ports, the opponents of lower rates to Atlantic 
ports have insisted that the mileages to all the ports concerned 
shall be used in figuring the average. No one has undertaken 
to figure weighted mileage to the ports. 


IDLE OCEAN VESSELS 

Great Britain has 920 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage 
of 4,500,000 tied up due to the depression in ocean traffic, accord- 
ing to reports received by Shipping Board officials. The Shipping 
Board has approximately 325 vessels of a total deadweight ton- 
nage of 1,900,000 tons tied up. Approximately 35 vessels with 
a total deadweight tonnage of more than 180,000 tons were tied 
up this week by the board. Four of the vessels were in the 


12,000 deadweight tonnage class. 
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CHARGES BRITISH OPPOSITION 


The Trafic World Washington Buregy 


That the establishment of an American merchant marine 
is being opposed through a group “devoted to furthering the in. 
terests of the British mercantile marine,” and that one of the 
methods being used to hamper the expansion of the American 
merchant marine is to encourage eastern trunk line railroads to 
seek the cancellation of existing equalized export freight rates 
to all Atlantic ports, was charged by Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, in an ad- 
dress before the National Merchant Marine Association, January 
20. 

“Our principal competitor for the world’s carrying trade,” 
said he, “is Great Britain. She will do everything possible to 
keep us off the sea. 

“A short time ago a reputable gentleman of Newark, New 
Jersey, told me of his experience in attempting to establish a 
shipping line between Newark and England, He applied to the 
Shiping Board to buy or charter government ships for this 
purpose. His application was referred to the Shipping Board’s 
representative in New York, and he said he was opposed to it. 
On being pressed for his reasons, he said that the establishment 
of such a line would injure the business of British lines sailing 
out of New York. This American citizen, acting as an agent of 
the United States Shipping Board, and thus using his power to 
protect British shipping interests, was a former employe of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company which entered into 
an agreement in 1903 whereby it bound itself, for a period of 
twenty years, to follow no policy that would injure British ship- 
ping or British trade. Let these three paragraphs of this agree- 
ment indicate its nature and its consequent influence on Ameri- 
can trade, American shipping and the conduct of American 
citizens: 


An agreement made the Ist day of August, 1903, between the 
commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Board 
of Trade (for an on behalf of His Majesty’s Government); of the 
first part; The International Mercantile Marine Company (for- 
merly known as the International Navigation Company) being a 
corporation incorporated and registered under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, in the United States of America, which com- 
pany is hereinafter referred to as ‘“‘The American Company,” of 
the second part; and the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company 
(Limited); Frederick Leyland & Co. (1900), (Limited); the British 
and North Atlantic Steam_ Navigation Company _ (Limited); the 
Mississippi and Dominion Steamship Company (Limited) of the 
third part. 

10. This agreement shall have effect for twenty years from the 
27th September, 1902, and shall continue in force thereafter sub- 
ject to a_ notice of five years on either side (which may be given 
curing the continuance cf this agreement) provided that His 
Majesty’s Government shall have the right to terminate this agree- 
ment at any time if the association pursue a policy injurious to 
the interest of the British mercantile marine or of British trade. 

In case any difference as to the intent and meaning of this 
agreement, or in case of any dispute arising out .of this agreement, 
the same shall be referred to the Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain for the time being, whose decision, whether on law or fact, 
shall be final. 


“In brief the International Mercantile Marine Company, 
organized under American law and claiming to be an American 
company, obligates itself to pursue no ‘policy injurious to the 
interests of the British mercantile marine or of British trade, 
and in case of any dispute arising out of the agreement, whether 
of law or of fact, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain is 
to decide such dispute, and his decision is final. 

“The International Mercantile owns the American Line, 
which flies the American flag and, in addition to its regular fleet, 
control approximately forty vessels leased from the Shipping 
Board, which also fly the American flag, but are all subject to 
the terms of this contract, and therefore, are actually operated 
in the interest of the British government and British trade. 

“Those excerpts from the agreement of August, 1903, do 
not leave the question open to doubt as to where the Interna 
tional Mercantile Marine Company stands as regards British in- 
terests. The question that then naturally arises in the popular 
mind is: ‘Where do British shipping interests center in the 
United States?’ The answer is that they center almost entirely 
in the port of New York where their large terminal investments 
are located and from which port most of their tonnage on this 
side of the Atlantic sails. Consequently, whatever help the port 
of New York benefits British ship owners. A monopoly of export 
freight sent through the port of New York spells greater profits 
for these British owners. It follows, then, that the British ship 
ping men are in accord with the eastern trunk line railway off- 
cials who seek to cancel the present equalization of export 
freight rates from Central Freight Association territory to Gulf 
and south Atlantic ports. 

“The proof of that accord is at hand. On April 9, 1920, there 
was a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, at which a committee of five representatives of north At 
lantic port commercial organizations was appointed to confer 
with the Trunk Line Association with a view to conducting the 
fight before the Interstate Commerce Commission for the elim 
nation of existing equalization of export rates from Central 
Freight Association and Illinois Classification territory to north 
Atlantic, south Atlantic, and Gulf ports. The present equaliza 
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tion, for the first time, establishes the principle that American 
foreign commerce may best be developed and extended by the 
establishment of new foreign trade routes by the United States 
Shipping Board, as is specifically provided in the merchant 
marine act, and in furtherance of this movement that every 
American export shipper should have the right, without discrimi- 
nation by the railroads, to choose the port through which his 
business can be handled most expeditiously and economically. 

“The chairman of the committee named was Delos W. Cooke, 
designated as representing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. A fact that was not mentioned is that 
Delos W. Cooke also is the American director of the great 
Cunard line, which is British owned and flies the British flag. 

“Now, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
as its list of officials reveals, is made up of international bank- 
ers, and the heads of great railroad and steamship companies. 
Philip A. S. Franklin, a vice-president of this Chamber of Com- 
merce is the president of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, the same American company which entered into the 
agreement already referred to by which it — to pursue no 
policy injurious to British trade. 

“In reviewing this sequence of happenings, can any sane 
man doubt that this principle necessarily underlying the estab- 
lishment of an American merchant marine is being sacrificed to 
a group devoted to furthering ‘the interests of the British mer- 
cantile marine or of the British trade.’?” 

The speech of the senator from Washington precipitated the 
jong-indicated clash between advocates and supporters of the 
Jones law and the interests that are supposed to be inimical to 
the development of an American merchant marine. P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International Mercantile Marine, made 
a short, informal answer. He asked Senator Jones to remain 
while he was speaking, but the senator said he had a committee 
meeting to attend. 

“I think it is grossly. unfair for a United States senator to 
attack the International Mercantile Marine Company, the papers 
of which have all been submitted to the United States Shipping 
Board and approved by its chairman. We are always denied a 
hearing.” 

“You have your opportunity to justify that agreement and 
everything else that has been done by you and your company to 
this association, if you can,” retorted Senator Jones. “I am pro- 
posing to leave the field to you alone.” 

“T don’t want a free field,” said Mr. Franklin. He asked the 
senator the name of the Shipping Board lawyer in New York who 
opposed approval of a proposal to put ships into the trade be- 
tween Newark, N. J., and United Kingdom ports, who Senator 
Jones had said was or had been an employe of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. Senator Jones said it was a Mr. 
Andrews. 

“He was never in the employ of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company,” said Mr. Franklin. He said that Mr. 
Andrews was merely one of the vice-presidents of the chamber of 
commerce of the state of New York, which had appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the trunk line executives with a view to 
breaking the port equalization established by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, of which Delos W. Cooke, a Cunard director, is 
chairman. He reiterated that it was unfair for a United States 
senator to do what Jones had done. 


“IT read the agreement between your company.and the Brit- 
ish government. You have your opportunity now to justify the 
agreement. made in 1903, revised and continued in 1910 and 1919, 
in which you agreed with the British government to do nothing 
injurious to British shipping or to British trade,” reiterated Sen- 
ator Jones, who then left the room. 

At the invitation of Senator Ransdell, Mr. Franklin took the 
floor, holding that so long as he was president of the association, 
every one who might think his toes had been trodden on should 
have an opportunity to be heard, although the association was not 
desirous of airing controversies. 


Mr. Franklin said that the American company, the directors 
of which are all Americans and the stock of which is held 99 per 
cent by Americans, during the war tried to dispose of its British 
ships to British subjects, but there was criticism of the com- 
pany in the Senate and in the newspapers. President Wilson, he 
said, asked that the sale be not consummated and on his re- 
quest the company backed out of the agreement to sell British 
ships owned by it to British subjects for 27,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling. That money, he said, was desired by the stockholders of 
the company for investment in American ships. As agent for 
the President, he said, the Shipping Board negotiated for the 
British ships, but it had not carried out the bargain made with 
the International Mercantile Marine. The latter, he added, had 
lost between seven and ten million pounds by reason of that fail- 
ure. At the time of the negotiations, he said, John Barton Payne 
looked over the papers of the company, including the agreement, 
and he approved. 


“It is very unfair for United States senators to be making 
statements that are not true when all our papers are on file here 
and accessible to them,” said Mr. Franklin. “That agreement 
Was made for the protection of the British property of an Ameri- 
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can company. Under the British law ships of a foreign corpora- 
tion are subject to confiscation. We had no idea that the British 
government would do anything so unfair as that, but we made 
the agreement for the protection of the interests of American 
shareholders. In our negotiation for the sale of the British ships 
held by the company we offered to sell everything except our 
American and Belgian ships. Instead of selling them to British 
subjects we sold them to the Shipping Board, which has not car- 
ried through the agreement. Since the war we have bought two 
American ships and one British. The latter is now at Fore 
River being conditioned. 

“When we bought British ships in 1902 we were commended 
as doing something to revive the American merchant marine. 
As to the charge that the International Mercantile interests are 
all centered in New York, the fact is that we have our own 
offices and agents in practically every port on all coasts of the 
United States and are the only company, I believe, that has such 
an organization. Attacks such as the one just made are a great 
injustice,” 

Admiral Benson took notice of the clash between the Wash- 
ington senator and Mr. Franklin. He said the present head of 
the Shipping Board had not heard of the agreement between the 
British government and the International Mercantile Marine until 
a few days ago. 

“If it is as I suspect it is, I will do my duty,” he said. He 
then went on to say that there was an insidious influence against 
the upbuilding of the American merchant marine. It would be 
inconceivable that so much would be said against it after the 
country had spent $3,000,000,000 on it. On no other hypothesis 
than that there was a promoted expression against it could the 
flood of criticism be explained. The things that had been going 
on, he said, raised the question whether some of the men oppos- 
ing the Shipping Board were 100 per cent American. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the American people were in favor of 100 
per cent Americanism and not in favor of any dilution of their 
patriotism. 

In opening the meeting Senator Ransdell, in part, said: 

“One of the most essential things in the development ol 
a real effective merchant marine is for a large number of our 
people to become ‘shipminded.’ They must live on the sea, as 
in the days of the clipper ships of sixty to eighty years ago, 
when the Stars and Stripes floated in every great harbor on 
the globe, and nine-tenths of our foreign commerce was carried 
in American bottoms. 


“Our growth has been magical, but nearly all our varied 
resources have been more or less exploiited and there is no 
longer the same opportunity for capital and effort. New fields 
for endeavor must be found, and none is so promising as the 
sea. 


“Our foreign commerce is colossal and growing rapidly. 
Shall we entrust its overseas carriage to our commercial rivals 
or handle it ourselves? There can be only one answer to this 
question. We must send our goods abroad in our own ships, and 
bring back in them, through barter or purchase, such manu- 
factured articles as are not made in the United States, or are 
made better elsewhere, and such raw products as we need. 
It is plain that if we rely upon Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, or any other country, to deliver our commodities and 
bring us return cargoes, the service rendered will be secondary 
and the best of everything will naturally go to their own citizens. 

“What we need is an American merchant marine built, 
owned and operated by Americans without the faintest suspi- 
sion in their make-up of foreign sympathy. Our ships were 
nearly all built in American shipyards, out of American steel, 
fashioned by American mechanics, paid for with American 
money, and if they are to accomplish the best results for Amer- 
ica they must be owned, not in part but wholly, by Americans 
and operated in the interest of America. We cannot afford to 
let this great fleet of commercial vessels get out of our hands 
and under control of our business rivals. There was never a 
truer saying than, ‘Business follows the flag.’ If we wish our 
fabulously rich merchandise—the product of innumerable fac- 
tories, forests, farms and mines—to be distributed fairly and 
successfully throughout the world in competition with other 
nations it must be carried in ships flying the flag of our country. 
In that event each ship and every man in the crew, from master 
to stoker, would be an effective advertising agent—a genuine 
booster—for the goods, wares and merchandise of America. 
American ships will serve America first, and the ships of Great 
Britain will just as naturally serve Great Britain first, giving 
us what is left, if any. Our position as the leader of all nations 
in wealth and manufacture—as the greatest producer of mer- 
chandise on earth—not only entitles us to a great American 
marine, but makes it our imperative duty to own and operate a 
fleet of ships under the flag of the Union sufficient to carry at 
least sixty per cent of our exports and imports. 

“Our ship owners and operators should be placed in a posi- 
tion to operate their vessels in successful competition with for- 
eign vessels. If it is the will of the people of the country that 
burdensome obligations. be placed upon ship operators it is the 
duty of Congress to develop off-setting advantages which will 
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give our operators an equal opportunity with the merchant fleets 
of other nations. The method of accomplishing this end must 
be left to the wisdom of Congress. It may be reached in several 
ways, such as the creation of a Naval Reserve to equalize the 
wages of our seamen with the wages paid foreigners; legislation 
compelling the installment of a reliable fire-detecting system in 
eargo ships, thereby greatly reducing insurance on hull and 
eargo; preferential railroad rates on merchandise shipped in 
American bottoms; preferential import duties on goods handled 
by American ships; or some other effective plan. There should 
also be a thorough development of all transportation facilities 
of the United States—road, rail and river—and more general 
use of all our important ports in order to assure the economic 
movement of foreign trade. 

“The Shipping Board should sell our ships only to citizens 
of the United States, or to corporations whose stock is owned 
and controlled wholly by citizens of the United States, and the 
most ample assurances should be required that such vessels will 
not be subsequently transferred to foreign flags or foreign con- 
trol without the specific consent of the Shipping Board. 

“All coastwise commerce of the United States should be per- 
mitted to pass through the Panama Canal free of toil. Our 
coastwise commerce is a purely domestic concern and whether or 
not such commerce shall pay this toil is of no interest what- 
soever to foreign lands. I strongly opposed the repeal of the 
free toll provision of the Panama Canal act of nineteen hundred 
and twelve providing for the passage of coastwise ships free of 
tolls, and I shall gladly do my utmost to have the provisions 
of that act reinstated in accordance with the Democratic plat- 
form of nineteen hundred and twelve and the Republican plat- 
form of nineteen hundred and twenty.” 


A BRIDGE OF SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“When a period of depression confronts us, as is the case 
today, we may question the utility of a bridge of ships we do not 
seem to need at the moment,” said Admiral Benson, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, in an address before the National Merchant 
Marine Association at Washington, January 20. “But as I have 
often said, now that we are ship independent, we should not 
only think in terms of immediate needs, but remember always 
that in time of national stress these vessels are of invaluable aid 
as naval auxiliaries. 

“In the light of conditions which surround the development 
of our merchant marine today, I have made a study of our ma- 
rine development during the last three centuries. It is a glori- 
ous page in history the record of colonial and early development 
of our merchant marine. 

“The men of those days built for the future. They supple- 
mented the navigable rivers with roads, some of which are still 
main highways of New England, They built bridges. They had 
their difficulties then, perhaps more pressing and disastrous than 
any which may surround us now, but they dared to bear respon- 
sibilities. They took the brunt of the work on their own shoul- 
ders. As we pass through the pages of history dwelling upon 
these glorious days of our early development, we thrill with the 
thoughts which spring up because of what these men did under 
unbelievably hard conditions. A most interesting commentary on 
our development during the last two hundred years is presented 
in the two charts from which I shall read, and which I believe 
most graphically tell the story of our development in shipping 
and shipbuilding during the 19th century and the first 19 years 
of the present century: 

“Average yearly tonnage of shipbuilding in the United States, 
1813 to 1920: 1813-1819, 131,730 D. W. T.; 1820-1829, 132,983 D. 
W. T.; 1830-1839, 169,042 D. W. T.; 1840-1849, 254,254 D. W. T.; 
1850-1859, 559,572 D, W. T.; 1860-1869, 440,079 D. W. T.; 1870- 
1879, 389,631 D. W. T.; 1880-1889, 309,787 D. W. T.; 1890-1899, 
338,596 D. W. T.; 1900-1909, 635,025 D. W. T.; 1910-1916, 445,465 
D. W. T.; 1917, 997,018 D, W. T.; 1918, 3,223,506 D. W. T.; 1919, 
6,558,823 D. W. T. 

“In 1789, we carried 24 per cent of our foreign trade in Amer- 
ican bottoms and 76 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1800, we carried 
89 per cent in American bottoms and 11 per cent in foreign bot- 
toms; 1810, we carried 92 per cent in American bottoms and 8 
per cent in foreign bottoms; 1816, we carried 70 per cent in 
American bottoms and 30 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1820, we 
carried 90 per cent in American bottoms and 10 per cent in 
foreign bottoms; 1830, we carried 90 per cent in American bot- 
toms and 10 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1840, we carried 83 
per cent in American bottoms and 17 per cent in foreign bottoms; 
1850, we carried 72 per cent in American bottoms and 28 per cent 
in foreign bottoms; 1860, we carried 66 per cent in American bot- 
toms and 34 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1870, we carried 35 per 
cent in American bottoms and 65 per cent in foreign 
bottoms; 1880, we carried 17 per cent in American 
bottoms and 83 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1980, we carried 
13 per cent in American bottoms and 87 per cent in foreign bot- 
toms; 1900, we carried 9.3 per cent in American bottoms and 90.7 
per cent in foreign bottoms; 1910, we carried 9 per cent in Ameri- 
can bottoms and 91 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1914, we carried 
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9.7 per cent in American bottoms and 90.3 per cent in foreign bot- 
toms; 1919, we carried 27.8 per cent in American bottoms and 
72.2 per cent in foreign bottoms; 1920, we carried 42.7 per cent 
in American bottoms and 57.3 per cent in foreign bottoms. 

“The Shipping Board, as the largest single operator in the 
history of the world, occupies a peculiar position at all times. 
First, because it is the declared policy of the government that 
our merchant marine should be privately owned and operated, 
and, second, because leading up to this so many problems press 
upon us for immediate solution. 

“The world faces a most trying situation today, but the 
men who were tried during the four perplexing years 1914-1918 
may be trusted to meet any trial. They stood the test. They are 
standing the test in the same manly way as during those trying 
four years of the world war. 

“There is no use blinking at the truth, so far as maritime 
affairs are concerned. Today we are confronted with a big ques- 
tion brought on by falling freights which reflect through in- 
creased outlays and lessening of earnings. 

“This is the opportunity for the man who desires to prove 
anything of a depressing character. The opportunist may pro- 
claim to the world that now is the time to take stock and imme- 
diately get out of the shipping business. This might be true if 
we were not solemnly charged by the law of the land to estab- 
lish a permanent merchant marine. Mind you, gentlemen, the 
law says a permanent merchant marine under the American flag. 
The board must conform to the shipping act so as to provide for 
an American permanent merchant marine, under private owner- 
ship sufficient to carry the greater part of our commerce. 

“Vessels so disposed shall be maintained upon routes, de- 
termined by the Board, between United States ports or posses- 
sions to other world or domestic ports. 

“Preference must be given to citizens with ability to main- 
tain such routes, who have the financial support and support 
otherwise of communities primarily interested therein. Citizens 
who may then be maintaining a service to or in the general 
direction of the terminal of a route so established by the Board 
are also to be given preference according to the law. These 
facts must be borne in mind at all times. 

“Now when the board determines the terms and conditions 
of sale, as already has been done, a number of considerations 
required by the law must be controlling factors in any contem- 
plated future policy, 


1st. The Board must appraise the vessel to be sold. 

2d. It must consider prevailing domestic and foreign market prices 
and the available supply and demand for vessels. 

_3d. It must consider existing freight rates and prospects of their 
maintenance. Mark that well—prospects of their maintenance. 

4th. It must consider costs of construction of similar types of ves- 
sels under conditions prevailing at the time of sale. 

th. It must consider cost of construction or purchase price of 
vessel to be sold. 

6 The Board must also consider any other facts or condition 
which would influence a prudent solvent business man in like sale 
which he is not forced to make. Please take note of this considera- 
tion for it must have a determining effect upon anything the Board is 
likely to do. 

7th. Sale must be by competitive bids privately or publicly made, 
as the Board should determine. 

8th. This must be done through proper advertising. 

9th. Final payments with interest must be required completed 
within fifteen years from date of contract. 


“I have taken occasion to go into this in great detail in 
order that those who may not be familiar with the law may 
understand that the Shipping Board must move slowly in any: 
thing it does in connection with any changes it may desire rela- 
tive to the sales policy now in force. For this policy was deter- 
mined with all these things laid down by law in mind. Mean- 
while we must operate the ships. This we are doing with the 
aid of a corps of operators who act as our agents. For several 
months we have been studying the efficiency of these men in 
charge of our ships. 


“Perhaps at this time an outline of my idea as to what we 
consider the test of efficiency would be in order. 


1. The operator should be, first of all, a man who has an appre- 
ciation of the object and purpose of the Merchant Marine—which is 
men as will provide for the proper running of ihis xessels and offices. 
and domestic commerce. ; 

2. The operator should have such an organization of shipping 
to provide for the national defense and urpper growth of its foreign 

. The operator should have such an interest in building up and 
holding United States trades in his trade route and such a grasp of 
the business possible to be done in that trade as will enable him to 
open up new channels and activities. 

4. The operator should maintain such trade relations and con- 
nections with railroads and manufacturers in his district as will 
enable him to estimate in advance his cragoes and arrange for neces- 
sary materials to make balanced cargoes. 

The operator should keep such touch with his vessels that 
repairs shall be made in time and under such circumstances as to 
prevent delays and laying up of vessels. 

6. The organization of the operator’s office should be such as to 
keep in constant touch with the receipts and expenses of the opera- 
tion of the vessel and to have necessary funds available at all times 
for the proper and prompt financing of the vessel, as well as the 
prompt collection of freight and other moneys due. 

The organization of the operator’s office should be such as to 
provide proper personnel for the vessels and close and detailed super- 
vision of the expenses and operation thereof. 

8. The test of efficiency of the operator then will be shown— 
(a) by the amount of business done, (b) by the increase of his busl- 
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ness, (c) by the amount of freight carried in propertion to total 
capacity of his vessels, (d) by quick turnarounds, (e) by economy 
in operating expense, (f) by small repair bills, (g) by little time 
lost in laying up for repairs. 


“There is not a day passes without the question being raised 
somewhere in the United States in a pessimistic manner what 
are we doing with our ships? What is the system of operation 
and queries of kindred character. 

“In the trying days which began in the early part of 1917, 
and continued long after the signing of the armistice, no one 
raised these questions. No one questioned the wisdom of build- 
ing a bridge of ships that would span the ocean. 

“We have that bridge of ships today. It is a glorious ac- 
complishment notwithstanding the flaws which we must admit 
will always be found after the completion of construction work 
involving the spending of billions of dollars. 

“No sane man questioned the wisdom of our fathers in build- 
ing bridges. In those days they charged tolls and each man paid 
his share for maintaining the bridge. The tollgate is still found 
in some parts of this country and each man willingly bears with 
the condition. Our leading port—New York—is spanned by a 
number of magnificent bridges. Hardly a city confronting a body 
of water does not possess a bridge which brings it in closer con- 
nection with the other side of the river. 

“T have often wondered whether the American people thor- 
oughly understood that by means of ships America has actually 
bridged the Atlantic, and in doing so simply carried out a wise 
precaution which every foresighted citizen advocates in connec- 
tion with the development of a city or town bordering a body of 
water.” 


PRICE OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Because of developments in connection with the publication 
in pamphlet form by Martin J. Gillen, of New York, former 
assistant to John Barton Payne when the latter was chairman of 
the Shipping Board, of a statement and resolution with regard 
to fixing the price of ships, submitted to the board by Commis- 
sioner Goff, officials of the board indicated that a statement 
would be issued soon making clear the board’s position in the 
matter. 

A new angle in the matter developed with a declaration by 
Commissioner Goff that the pamphlet was published without his 
knowledge or consent. That was as much as he would say when 
pressed for an explanation except that he declined to be drawn 
into any controversy about the pamphlet. 

Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, said he would not 
discuss the matter further, except in a formal statement, but 
that the board would not sell its ships at “ridiculous and absurd 
prices,” but would be governed by the terms of the merchant 
marine act which provides for the sale of the fleet in a business- 
like manner. He said the board was making efforts to sell its 
wooden ships both here and abroad but that there were no 
prospective buyers at this time because of the slump in ocean 
traffic. The chairman said the board was working constantly 
toward less supervision of operators of the board’s vessels, but 
that sufficient supervision would be retained to insure efficient 
operation and maintenance of the routes the board had estab- 
lished. 

The bare-boat charter plan is receiving serious study, the 
chairman said. He also said the board would take up soon the 
question of guaranteeing purchasers of ships against a decline 
in price. 

Representatives of the Mississippi Valley Association issued 
the following statement in regard to the Gillen pamphlet: 

“Members of Congress and representatives in Washington 
of commercial bodies and business organizations concerned in 
the maintenance of foreign trade routes established by the 
United States Shipping Board under the American merchant 
Marine act are evidencing a lively interest in a plan proposed by 
Commissioner Guy D. Goff of the Shipping Board to dispose of 
government owned steel cargo boats at approximately $50 to 
$67.50 a deadweight ton, or from $110 to $160 a headweight ton 
under prices recently paid. 

“Copies of the Goff proposal bearing the title of ‘a simple 
plan to establish the basic principles controlling the establish- 
Ment of ship values of United States Shipping Board vessels.’ 
found their way today to the desks of members of the Senate 
and House, and also were received in the mails at the offices of 
shipping companies and allied organizations here. 

“The Goff plan was mailed from the office of Martin J. Gillen 
of 120 Broadway, New York City, who, it was announced on a 
printed slip, collaborated with Commissioner Goff in its prepara- 
tion. Mr. Gillen, a former member of the War Industries Board, 
and subsequently special assistant to John Barton Payne and 
Admiral W, S. Benson, former and present heads of the Shipping 
Board, is now, according to a recent issue of the Marine Journal, 
financial adviser to J. Mercandante, president of the Green Star 
Steamship Corporation. 

“Like other shipping concerns, the Green Star Steamship 
Corporation has purchased steel cargo boats from the Shipping 
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Board at prices ranging from $165 to $210 a deadweight ton and 
would be beneficiaries, if the Goff proposal should be accepted, 
as regards past as well as future purchases. The benefit accru- 
ing from past purchases would result from the stipulation in the 
Goff plan that ‘all contracts made-with pioneer purchasers of 
Shipping Board boats be recalled and the purchase price be 
rewritten on the basis of the new prices.’ 

“It is provided in this connection that all profit made on the 
boats while in the hands of the pioneer purchasers be taken by 
the government; that the purchasers be paid a service price for 
the management of the boats while in their charge, and that 
interest charges incurred or paid be adjusted in consonance 
with the new prices established. 

“Critics of the Goff plan point out that the adoption of the 
new prices on the basis suggested would require the government 
to refund to the so-called pioneer purchasers many millions in 
accordance with the contract recall provision in the Goff pro- 
posal. As an example, it was said that under this agreement the 
Shipping Board might be required to reimburse or credit the 
Green Star Steamship Corporation to the extent of some $3,000,- 
000 on its purchase of three steel cargo ships aggregating 29,089 
dead-weight tons. 

“Opposition to the Goff plan, which was presented to the 
Shipping Board on January 5th, and which has not yet been 
acted upon by that body, was indicated in several quarters here, 
particularly from members of Congress from the Central West, 
the West, Gulf and South Atlantic states, and from representa- 
tives here of commercial bodies in those sections who expressed 
fears that its adoption would be destructive of American mer- 
chant marine possibilities. 

“William Allen, a member of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion and Washington representative of important commercial 
organizations in New Orleans, is among those who believe that 
approval of the Goff plan would precipitate the demolition of the 
Shipping Board before the purpose of the merchant marine act, 
under which it is operating, could be carried out, chiefly in 
respect to the establishment of foreign trade routes. 

“In the first place,’ said Mr. Allen, ‘the Goff plan contem- 
plates that in making sales of steel cargo boats at the proposed 
low deadweight tonnage rate new trade routes should be pro- 
tected in so far as possible.” That, as I see it, is the danger in 
this proposal. Protection of the new trade routes ‘in so far as 
possible’ is not in accord ‘with the letter or the spirit of the 
Merchant Marine Act, which makes it mandatory upon the 
Shipping Board to develop and maintain new trade routes until 
their success is assured or their feasibility is determined. 

“*While I doubt if all the government steel cargo ships 
would be sold even at these prices under present conditions of 
depressed freights and financial stringency, to place government 
owned ships on the market without restriction on a basis of 
approximately $50 to $67.50 a deadweight ton would mean that 
a certain number of the very best ships would be purchased by 
private concerns, which would operate the ships in all proba- 
bility over old routes from North Atlantic ports, thus abandoning 
routes now being maintained from Gulf, South Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, or leave the least desirable class of boats for these 
operations. The ultimate result of this would be a return to the 
old order of restricted ocean gateways and a sadly limited 
American merchant marine. 


“‘T believe I express the sentiment of all members of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, as well as the commercial and 
shipping interests of that vast and important section of the 
country, when I say that as much as it is desired to encourage 
private concerns to operate American ships, no policy is eco- 
nomically sound that contemplates the closing of a large per- 
centage of American ports which are steadily growing’ in 
importance as export gateways through the medium of existing 
law. As I see it, the Goff plan is just another step toward a 
return to the monopoly of the old days that placed the shipping 
interests of America in the hands of a few individuals, some of 
them closely allied with the British Admiralty. Our ships should 
be operated for all America, and not for one section of the 
country.’ ” 


PARCEL POST TO FRANCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


Postmaster-General Burleson has signed an agreement with 
the postal administration of France, effective February 1, 1921, 
increasing the maximum weight limit on parcel post packages 
exchanged between the United States and France from eleven 
pounds to twenty-two pounds, This includes not only continen- 
tal United States and continental France, but the island posses- 
sions of the United States and the colonies of France, that is, 
Corsica, Algeria, Tunis, French Morocco and the Principality of 
Monaco. 

“This arrangement doubling the maximum weight limit of 
our parcel post to France has been the subject of negotiations 
for several months, including personal conferences between 
postal officials of the two countries, and is a further step in the 
efforts of the Post Office Department to increase to exporters and 
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other patrons of the service the facilities afforded through the 
international parcel post,” the Post Office Department said. 

“The agreement referred to also includes provision for the 
introduction of the insurance feature in connection with the 
parcel post between the United States and France at such time 
as the necessary authority’ is obtained by the United States 
Post Office Department, through legislation, and it is hoped that 
this facility may be made available to the patrons of the service 
in both countries early during the fiscal year commencing July 
1, 1921.” 


COST OF MAINTAINING SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Our cost of maintenance is much too high and must come 
down,” said Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
in an address before the members of the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association at Washington, January 17. 

“In the operation of our vessels and in their repair you 
are one of the very foundation stones. It is you who have to 
keep the motive power and all auxiliaries going and it is you 
who submit the repair lists. We spend 75 per cent of our money 
for repairs in your department. 

“We are in a highly competitive market, Perhaps the 
largest single item of expense is repairs. Foreign competitors 
arrange to have as few repairs as possible and to do as much 
of the running repairs with the ship’s force as possible. It is 
essential that we do the same. 

“Foreigners have no overtime and we must have as little 
as possible.” 

Admiral Benson said the board was tying up ships every 
day because they were not making expenses and that unless 
economy was practiced to the utmost many more vessels would 
be taken out of operation. He made a special appeal to the en- 
gineers to cut out overtime charges, which, he said, caused a 
great deal of the expense in connection with ship repair work. 


CLAIMS OF WOOD SHIP-BUILDERS 
The Shipping Board made public the following resolution, 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

January 17, with respect to claims of builders of wooden ships: 

Whereas, It appears that claims of many contractors arising 
out of construction of wooden ships or for the cancellation of wooden 
ship contracts have not heen adjusted and settled or otherwise 
disposed of; and, 

Whereas, It is proper that all such claims should be promptly 
settled, adjusted or otherwise disposed of; be it therefore, 

Resolved, That the Construction Claims Board be, and it is 
hereby authorized and directed to forthwith proceed with the ex- 
amination of the facts concerning the aforesaid claims of the 
wooden shipbuilders and to submit to the board of trustees of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the United States Shipping Board 
its recommendations for the settlement, adjustment or disposi- 
tion of all such claims. 





CONTROL OF INLAND WATERWAY CARRIERS 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation adopted 
a resolution, January 12, condemning what it sees as an at- 
tempt of the Shipping Board to extend its control over vessels 
operated on inland waters other than the Great Lakes. This, 
it alleges, the Board is doing by “promulgating interpretations 
of existing laws which, if sustained or tolerated, would bring 
such inland water craft under Shipping Board control.” Such 
a course, the resolution says, “would not only conflict with the 
legal functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
would tend to stifle and destroy the efficiency of inland water 
carriers and be an irreparable injury to the commerce of the 
country.” 





HAVANA SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


A cablegram received by the Department of Commerce 
from Havana, Cuba, dated January 7, states that 74 American 
vessels are now in the harbor. The only element of importance 
in the situation seems to be the effort of the government to 
influence private warehouse owners to bond them for additional 
storage. In order to avoid delay in sending packages as ex- 
press or freight, the parcels post is much better for merchan- 
dise of small bulk. There is no change for the better in condi- 
tions at the port of Havana. Owing to the fact that government 
offices were closed for the holidays and were operating only a 
part of the time until January 7, custom-house clearances were 
considerably below normal, being 288,745 packages for the past 
week, as compared with 290,000 for the week previous. 





NON-COMPLIANCE WITH MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT 


(Commerce Reports) 


In spite of repeated warnings in Commerce Reports (see 
Foreign Tariff Notes, No, 6, p. 186; No. 21, p. 167; No. 22, p. 
28; and No. 27, p. 94) and through correspondence, some Ameri- 
can exporters to British India still seem to ignore the provisions 
for marking country of origin, as prescribed by the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act of British India. 


In connection with a recent 
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shipment of dry goods by an American firm, the collector of 
customs found 14 items that were not marked according to law 
and imposed a total fine of 540 rupees. Most of the items bore 
descriptions in the English language which were not accom. 
panied by the name of the country of origin. In several cases 
involving fabrics, the fine was imposed for failure to stamp the 
yardage. In the case of hosiery, it was ruled by the customs 
authority that the country of origin must be stated, not only 
on the box label but also on the bands. 


SHIPPING BOARD COAL 


The Shipping Board received 57 bids on approximately 
2,000,000 tons of coal January 14, the prices ranging from $6 to 
$13.25 a ton. Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, said no 
long-time contracts would be executed because of the unstable 
condition of the market. 


CHANGES IN RECONSIGNING RULES 


The National Industrial Traffic League has sent to members 
a report of the joint conference between a sub-committee of the 
League and representatives of the carriers regarding proposed 
changes in reconsigning rules. Carrying out the instructions 
of the League at the annual meeting in New York November 
18 and 19, a sub-committee of the League’s committee on diver. 
sion and reconsignment held a conference with representatives 
of the carriers relative to proposed changes in reconsigning rules, 
having particular reference to the provisions of the Commis- 
sion’s decision in I, C. C. 10457, 59 I. C. C. 73. The League, in its 
report, gives a memorandum of the conference in question which 
was held at New York January 5, and says the matter has 
already been brought to the attention of the traffic executives 
— request that the tariffs be amended at the earliest possible 
date. 

The representatives of the League at the conference were: 
W. H. Chandler, T. M., Boston Chamber of Commerce; H. D. 
Rhodehouse, T. M., Youngstown Chamber of Commerce; J. P. 
Haynes, Commissioner, Traffic Bureau, Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce. Those representing the carriers were: A, R. Smith, 
V. P., Louisville & Nashville R. R.; Jas. Webster, A. T. M., New 
York Central Lines; S. H. Johnson, V. P., C. R. I, & P. Ry. 
(Represented by Mr. A. MacKenzie). 

The League’s memorandum follows: 


“In accordance with the understanding at conference on 
December 14, between committee representing The National 
Industrial Traffic League and traffic executives of Eastern, West- 
ern and Southern roads, this committee had been appointed to 
consider pending differences between carriers and shippers in 
connection with reconsignment regulations. 

“Representatives of the League requested that the general 
changes ordered by the Commission in its decision in Docket 
No. 10457 be extended to reconsignment in general, instead of 
being restricted in their application to New England territory. 
Request was also made that Rule 12 of the reconsignment regu- 
lations be modified in line with the original proposal of the 
carriers in I. & S. Docket No. 1050. 

“It was the sense of the meeting: 

1.—That the provisions of the Commission’s decision in Docket No. 
10457 should be made general in their application and not restricted 
to New England territory. 

2.—That the following note be added to Rule 12: Note: If a car 
has been placed for unloading on a public delivery track but has not 
been unloaded or accepted by consignee or owner, it will be subject 
to Rule 10. 

3.—That the following be added to item (a) under ‘‘Conditions”: 
Shipments that have broken bulk or the lading of which has been 
changed in any way will not be considered reconsignments, but will 
be considered re-shipments. 

“It was understood that the traffic executive committee, 
Eastern Territory, would be requested to furnish The National 
Industrial Traffic League with the proposed changes in recon- 
signment rules as submitted by the working committee at meet- 
ing on October 11-14, inclusive, and the explanations formulated 
at meeting on October 25-27, it being pointed out to the repre 
sentatives of The National Industrial Traffic League that these 
are but tentative regulations which have not been adopted but 
have merely been taken under advisement by the carriers and 
are referred to the League for their suggestions. 

“The President of The National Industrial Traffic League 
undertook to communicate with the director of traffic of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, advising him of the result of 
this conference and stating that copy of the proceedings will be 
forwarded to him by the secretary.” 


NOTES OF M. & ST. L. 

In Finance Docket No. 1138, the Commission has authorized 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis to issue promissory notes amount- 
ing to $230,000 in connection with the purchase of five passenger 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
company will pay $81,759 in cash for the engines. The notes 
are to be in denominations of $1000 each, payable to bearer, at 
six per cenit payable semi-annually. 
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REGULATION OF COAL INDUSTRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An increase in the statistical work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will result if the bill (S. 4828) introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Calder, chairman of the special committee 
on reconstruction, is enacted into law. The bill provides for 
regulation of the coal industry largely through the publication 
of statistics, and in time of emergency would vest in the Presi- 
dent authority to control the distribution, price and production 
of coal. 

Execution of the principal provisions of the bill is vested 
in the Federal Trade Commission, while the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be required to gather and compile 
information and statistics “on the ratings of mines for the pur- 
pose of distribution of coal cars thereto and the percentage 
of coal car rated requirements furnished, the loading, move- 
ment, reconsignment, and unloading of coal or cars, and such 
other information relative thereto which it deems of public 
interest.” 

“Primarily, this is a bill to provide for current, regular, 
impartial publicity by reports through government agencies of 
ihe essential facts concerning the coal industry and trade for 
the benefit of all concerned,” said Senator Calder. 

Hearings on the bill were begun this week before the Sen- 
ate committee on manufactures and an effort will be made to 
have both houses of Congress act on it before the end of the 
present session. 

Revision of mine ratings of bituminous coal mines should 
be made so that the car supply would more nearly conform to 
the output of each mine, Chairman Clark, of the Commission, 
testified before the committee at the beginning of the hearings. 
He said mine ratings were unusually high and that as a result 
the car shortage last summer was somewhat exaggerated. He 
said the way to avoid coal shortages in the future was to get 
more cars. 

The fact that there are mine ratings is prima facie evidence 
that the car supply is short, the commissioner told the commit- 
tee. Many mines which had a rating of 100 cars a day last sum- 
mer could in fact produce only 70 cars of coal a day, he said, 
and that when such mines got 50 cars on a given day, they were 
credited with only a 50 per cent supply, whereas they actually 
had five-sevenths of the number of cars they could have loaded. 

There is no coal shortage at present, Clark said, because 
the demand has fallen off. The element of a declining market, 
he believed, accounted more for the lack of a shortage, rather 
than the fact that production had increased or that the car sup- 
ply had improved. He said if the mines had had a 100 per cent 
car supply there could have been no shortage, because of lack 
of transportation, because the mines could have produced 19,000,- 
000 tons of coal a week. He also said that if consumption of 
coal were evenly distributed throughout the year the available 
supply of coal cars would be ample but that that, of course, was 
a condition that does not obtain. 

Commissioner Clark was questioned by members of the com- 
mittee as to the method used by the Commission in arriving 
at the valuation of $18,900,000,000 placed on the property of the 
carriers devoted to the use of transportation in Ex Parte 74. 
He replied that the Commission had utilized the information 
gathered by the Bureau of Valuation in arriving at its con- 
clusions. 





Method of Valuation 


In response to further questioning by members of the Senate 
manufactures committee, Chairman Clark outlined the method 
followed by the Commission in arriving at the valuation of $18,- 
900,000,000 on the property of the railroads. 

“Stocks and bonds were not considered at all,” said Mr. 
Clark. “The question of capitalization was not thought of. It is 
the fair value as closely as could be estimated and approximated 
at that time of the physical property which was devoted to the 
transportation service. We had a mass of information gathered 
in our valuation work, which is not in complete form to be given 
out in the form of reports and findings, and the transportation act 
specifically authorized us ‘to avail ourselves of that information. 
We availed ourselves of all the information we could.” 

In reply to a question by Senator Reed of Missouri, Mr, Clark 
said: “I’repeat that we did not regard their capitalization, their 
stocks or their bonds in any way whatsoever, and we declined 
to accept their book value as a basis.” 

‘Does that $18,900,000,000 include the percentage arising 
from the increase in the value of materials and property in re- 
cent years, since the roads were constructed?” asked Senator 
Jones of New Mexico. 

“No, it does not attempt to equate the values,” said Mr. Clark. 
“The principal figures that we used in our value are as of 1913 
and 1914. We fixed the price units on a given railroad valuation 
as of June 30, 1914. Those price units we think were accurate, 
and they were based on experience of a series of years in the 
past up to that date, and the prices then prevailing, for the de- 
termination of what was up to that time the normal price for 
fixing the value of a box car, a piece of track or anything else. 
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If, on a given railroad, we had made our figures on the basis of 
the valuation established, say, of June 30, 1913, we then com- 
puted the value of what the railroad had at that time. All that 
had been put in since that time, added, has been computed on 
its cost.” 

“Then the valuation which you have put upon the railroads is 
based more largely on cost than on present value, is it not?’ 
asked Senator Jones of New Mexico. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Clark. “It is based on three different 
values that we determined. First, the cost of reproduction as of 
the date of valuation, then upon the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation, which represents the depreciated condition of the 
property as of that date, and then the actual cost to date.” 

Commissioner Clark said that it would be idle to talk of 
making rates that would yield a return of 514 or 6 per cent on a 
valuation of $40,000,000,000 because the traffic would not bear 
such rates. He made that comment after saying that if the 
value of the roads in 1915 had been 20 billion dollars and prices 
increased 100 per cent between that date and 1920, the value on 
the roads would be 40 billion dollars, He said in some instances 
it had developed that rates were too high to move the traffic, 
but that these were confined to local cases. 

“We did not have any mathematical rule in getting the valua- 
tion,” he added. ‘We made every human effort by investigating 
carefully through a series of years prior to 1914 to arrive at a 
fair, normal value in normal times.” 

In a letter to Senator Calder, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on reconstruction, which heard testimony on various 
phases of the coal situation and submitted a bill for the regula- 
tion of the industry as the result of the hearings, J. D. A. 
Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, charges 
that the association did not have a fair opportunity to answer 
charges made against it. Mr. Morrow asks for the return of 
the records of the association which were taken by the com- 
mittee and withdrew his request to be heard further by the 
committee, Among other things, Mr. Morrow discussed Service 
Orders Nos. 10 and 11 in his letter as follows: 

_“In the examination of witnesses before your committee 
the charge was entertained and given wide publicity, that Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Service Order No. 10, issued for the 
purpose of increasing coal shipments to the Northwestern states, 
and that Service Order No. 11, issued to increase the coal 
movement to New England, were really designed to effect the 
cancellation and abrogation of coal contracts and did result in 
such cancellation and a consequent marked increase in the 
price of coal. The evidence in our own records shows conclu- 
sively that our recommendation of these two service orders was 
conditioned upon an immediate increase in car supply at the 
coal mines sufficient to enable the mine operators to ship 5,000,- 
000 additional tons of bituminous coal monthly, and that these 
service orders were’ designed and intended simply to direct the 
flow of that increased output which accordingly would not have 
interfered in any manner. with the deliveries which contract 
customers were already obtaining upon their contracts. More- 
over, there was never at any time any intention to have these 
orders cancel or abrogate contracts nor did they have that 
effect. Far from increasing the price of coal, the evidence 
shows that the price of bituminous coal in the open market 
began to recede from the first week in August, when these 
orders became effective, and steadily continued to decline there- 
after as a direct result of the two orders referred to, in con- 
junction with Service Order No. 7. . 


“It has also been charged that the Northwest had contracted 
for 14,000,000 tons of soft coal last spring at $3.50 per ton or 
less, and that the effect of Service Order No. 10 was to cancel 
these contracts and to permit the shipment of that tonnage at 
high spot market prices. We have irrefutable evidence to prove 
that the Northwest never had 14,000,000 tons of coal under con- 
tract last spring at $3.50 per ton nor at any other price nor 
anything like the tonnage named.” 


The “outlaw” switchmen’s strike in the spring of 1920, fol- 
lowing closely on the bituminous coal miners’ strike late in the 
fall of 1919, were two important factors which contributed to the 
“most acute car shortage in history,” according to a letter writ- 
ten by George Otis Smith, director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, to Senator Edge, of New Jersey, a member of the 
Senate committee on reconstruction which has been investigat- 
ing the coal situation. The letter, in part, was made public by the 
National Coal Association. 

“The effect on the production and distribution of coal was 
immediate and far-reaching,” said Mr. Smith, referring to the 
switchmen’s strike. ‘Production fell to 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 tons 
a week, and throughout the month of April and most of May the 
weekly rate of production was less than the current consumption 
plus the exports. At the same time coal already loaded into 
cars was held up and prevented from reaching the consumer.” 

Mr. Smith said the declaration of an emergency by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was justified by the facts. The 
entire situation, he said, caused a decided rise in the price of 
coal. 

“Consumers, unable to obtain the coal they needed, and un- 
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certain when the congestion of transportation caused by the 
switchmen’s strike would end and permit the resumption of nor- 
mal coal shipments, bid against one another, sometimes against 
themselves.” 


SENATOR WANTS LOWER RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“Both freight and passenger rates are too high and should 
be revised downward,” said Senator Trammell, of Florida, in 
the Senate, January 14. 

Declaring existing rates to be a “peril that hangs over the 
farming interests of our country, particularly the. producers of 
perishable products,” Senator Trammell said: 

“I refer to the excessive freight rates that are being charged 
upon perishable products. With the enormous increase which 
was made upon all other commodities, a like increase was made 
upon citrus fruits, upon ‘the products of the truck farm, upon 
peaches, apples, and other fruits in other sections, and including 
all those products that may be generally classed as perishable 
products. In my State to-day the producers are being con- 
fronted with a condition which requires them to market their 
products at the pre-war prices and at the same time they are 
being charged extortionate freight rates that were fixed at a 
time when the prices of all commodities were high, and nat- 
urally fixed at a time when the producer was better able and the 
consumer was better able to pay upon the basis of the increased 
freight rates. 

“I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate, and also to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce Committee, a telegram 
received by me from the president of the Florida Citrus Fruit 
Exchange: 





Your aid and assistance is asked for movement we have started for 
institution prewar freight rates as emergency rates now to enable 
movement of crops to market. During past 30 days wholesalers and 
retailers have scaled down prices and accepted enormous adjustment 


losses, thereby stimulating buying demand but at lessened purchasing 
power. New level of prices must be recognized and cost of production, 
gathering, packing, and transportation reduced sufficiently to yield 


profit to producers on new prices. Apparently neither railroads nor 
producers prosperous under’. present conditions. Producers’ of 
perishable foodstuffs are being compelled to sell their products at 
prewar prices, and it is going to be necessary for carriers to offer 
transportation on some basis of readjustment which will allow these 
products to go forward, thus avoiding loss to railroads of this immense 
tonnage and misfortune to producers. Unless relief is given many 
farmers will be ruined and our state tremendously damaged. 


“I think the condition is one that calls for and demands 
some immediate relief. There are two courses through which 
this relief can be granted. One is by a voluntary action on the 
part of the railroads of the country that are handling this 
perishable freight—and they should extend the relief. The 
other is an enactment by Congress calling upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take steps immediately to revise the 
tariff upon perishable products to meet the situation. It is not 
only detrimental to the producer of the perishable foodstuff to 
be subjected to excessive and exorbitant freight rates, but, in 
my opinion, it is detrimental to the interests of the transporta- 
tion companies. 

“If you discourage and hamper production, if you curtail the 
activities in any particular industry which furnishes business 
to the transportation companies, you necessarily reduce the 
railroad tonnage and affect the business of the common carrier. 
I was apprehensive when Congress enacted the present railroad 
law, especially for the interests of my own state, that it was 
authorizing rates which would prove very detrimental and 
serious to our industries, more particularly to the citrus fruit 
industries and to the producers of perishable products generally. 
I opposed the measure because I feared the rates would be fixed 
too high. 

“Perishable products have to be placed on the market at a 
given time. They have to be offered for sale when matured, 
and can not be marketed over an extended period, as may be 
done with more staple products. Consequently, if you have an 
exorbitant and excessive freight rate, your perishable products 
do not carry into the markets where they are sold an increased 
price on account of the excessive rates. The farmer, the fruit 
grower, is willing to pay reasonable transportation charges, but 
he does not wish to give all his profit to the common carriers. 

“I bring the matter to the attention of the Senate, believing 
that the situation is a serious one, and that if the railroads will 
not voluntarily co-operate with the producers of perishable food- 
stuffs Congress should take some action that will furnish relief, 
and that at an early date. Both freight and passenger rates are 
too high and should be revised downward.” 

In the bill which Senator Trammell introduced providing for 
amendment of the rate-making section of the transportation 
act so that the carriers would be authorized to make rates that 
would produce returns of not exceeding 4 per centum of the 
ageregate property value of the railroads, there is a discrepancy 
between the “preamble” and Section 2 of the bill in that the 
preamble declares for a maximum of 4 per cent while the effect 
of Section 2 would simply be to substitute 4 per cent for 5% 
per cent in the rate-making section, and not change or eliminate 
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the provision allowing the Commission to add one-half of 1 per 
cent for non-productive improvements. Senator Trammell, when 
questioned about the bill, said he did not intend to disturb the 
latter provision. The bill as drawn, however, is conflicting, in 
that it declares for a maximum of 4 per cent while it provides 
for a change in the law in such a way that a maximum of 4% 
per cent would be allowed. 


RAILWAY REVENUE NEEDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The amount of net railway operating income which Class | 
carriers should earn in each month of 1921 to make a return of 6 
per cent on the valuation of their properties as fixed by the Com- 
mission has been computed as follows by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics: January, $67,272,000; February, $56,599,000; March, 
$81,089,000; April, $80,487,000; May, $92,736,000; June $99,073,000; 
July, $90,585,000; August, $104,344,000; September, $109,236,000; 
October, $112,435,000; November, $99,286,000; December, $86,- 
858,000; total, $1,080,000,000. 

The valuation used by the Bureau is that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74, adjusted to apply to the 
railways of Class I only, the total valuation of Class I properties 
being placed at $18,000,000,000. 


REPAIRS IN OUTSIDE SHOPS 


S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western rail- 
road, has issued the following statement: 

“With reference to charges recently made by the spokesmen 
of the railroad brotherhoods regarding alleged waste of money 
by the railroad companies through having locomotives and cars 
repaired in the plants of equipment manufacturers, the following 
are the facts: First, when the railways were returned to 
private operation on March first, they were confronted with the 
necessity of handling an unprecedentedly large freight business. 
As a result of hard usage and inadequate maintenance, an 
abnormal number of their locomotives and cars needed heavy 
repairs to enable them to handle the large freight business. 
Second, while the amount of repairs of equipment needed was 
unprecedentedly large, the capacity of their shops for making 
repairs was actually less than in former years. This was due 
chiefly to the establishment of the eight hour day, to the aboli- 
tion of piece work, to shortage of labor and to other causes for 
which the railway companies were not responsible. The railway 
companies worked their shops to the limit of their capacity, in 
most cases running ten hours a day, which made it necessary 
for them to pay large amounts for overtime. Some of them 
were unable, however, to do in their own shops all the repair 
work required, and they gave this surplus work to outside plants. 
Third, the amount of this surplus work given to outside plants 
was relatively very small. The spokesmen of the labor brother- 
hoods charged the railways of the entire country had six hun- 
dred and seventeen locomotives repaired in outside plants. The 
railways have over 65 thousand locomotives. Therefore, the 
humber mentioned by spokesmen of the railroad brotherhoods, 
even if correct, which I doubt, is less than one percent of the 
total number of locomotives. The spokesmen of the railway 
brotherhoods criticize because, as they charge, thirty thousand 
freight cars were given to outside plants to repair. The rail- 
ways have two million, four hundred thousand freight cars, and, 
therefore, the number mentioned is less than one and three- 
tenths per cent’of the total number of freight cars. The amount 
of work given to outside shops was extremely small compared 
to the amount of repair work done in the shops of the railways. 
This repair work was given to outside plants only when the 
demands of traffic were extraordinarily large and when it was 
regarded as imperative to get the available equipment into shape 
as rapidly as possible. The orders for repairs in outside plants 
were rapidly reduced or cancelled when the freight business 
began to decline. Reductions in their shop forces which many 
railways have made recently, like reductions in repair work 
given to outside plants, have been due to the decline in freight 
business and not to motives attributed to the railways by spokes- 
men of the brotherhoods. The entire subject of repairs to 
equipments is to be investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the facts presented at that investigation will 
substantiate all that I have said in this statement.” 





Cc. & W. |. LEASE 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has applied to the Commis- 
sion for an order: authorizing the execution in its behalf of a 
lease dated September 1, 1920, between the Chicago & Western 
Indiana and its five proprietary tenant companies of which the 
C. & E. I. is one, Under the lease each of the five tenant com- 
panies would be obligated to pay a certain additional rental to 
provide a sinking fund for a bond issue of the Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana. The Chicago & Western Indiana is a terminal 
property owned by the five tenant companies, which also lease 
the property. The application involves a joint supplemental 
lease designed to give the C. & W. I. additional revenue with 
which to accumulate a sinking fund under one of its bond issues. 
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CLAYTON ACT AMENDMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the submission of testimony by Ben B. Cain, of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, and Glenn E. Plumb, 
counsel for the organized railway employes, January 14, hear- 
ings on the Frelinghuysen bill providing for repeal of section 
10 of the Clayton anti-trust act and modification of that legisla- 
tion in the form of an amendment to the transportation act were 
concluded before the Senate interstate commerce sub-committee. 
Senator Townsend, acting chairman of the committee, said an 
executive session would be held as soon as the testimony had 
been printed and action taken thereon. 

Mr. Cain urged that the “obnoxious features” of section 10 
be eliminated, declaring that, under the law as it stands, no 
trunk line would desire to acquire short lines. He said the 
“only ultimate salvation of the short line is its absorption by 
a trunk line.” He said the short lines favored the bill as 
amended by the Interstate Commerce Commission and that as a 
whole it was satisfactory to them, He said they felt that all 
waste should be prohibited and made impossible. 

Mr. Plumb approved the suggestions made by the Commis- 
sion. He said, as amended by the Commission, the proposed 
legislation was satisfactory as far as it went, but that it did not 
go to the “real evil” of great financial institutions controlling 
both railroad companies and supply companies, although the men 
actually in charge of those companies had no interest in both 
classes of companies. 

“There has grown up in the administration of our railways,” 
gaid he, ‘a general custom prevalent with most railway officials 
and directors whereby such officials and directors have become 
interested in or also represent concerns with which the rail- 
ways have dealings. So general is this custom that we find 
now represented upon the railway directorate groups of men 
who also act as directors for financial institutions and manu- 
facturing and contracting concerns with which the railway com- 
pany represented by such directors must necessarily have ex- 
tensive dealings. A few years ago, in the 20-year period prior 
to 1900, these officials and individuals were in many cases per- 
sonally interested through the ownership of stock or securities 
in both the railway company which they represented and the 
concerns with which the company had dealings. In the past 
20-year period this is becoming less and less the standard 
state of facts. Today railway directors and officials have little 
or no personal interest in the railways they officer and in all 
probability smaller personal interests in the outside concerns 
in which they also are officers and directors. 

“As the railways have gradually passed into the control of 
great financial interests under gradual absorption of railway 
corporations into great groups or systems under the control of 
a single or associated group of financiers, with this centraliza- 
tion it has become the custom to appoint men of recognized or 
supposed managerial ability as directors or officials of the rail- 
ways these interests control, regardless of the extent of the 
personal investments of such appointees in the properties they 
were managing. In like manner control of the great supply 
corporations has been acquired by the same financial interests 
and these industries also are officered and directed by men 
selected by these financial interests for their recognized or sup- 
posed ability, not because they were personally interested in the 
properties intrusted to them. 

“T will give one illustration to show how far this new custom 
has gone. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
is officered and directed by a very substantial and responsible 
group of men of recognized skill and ability in the operation of 
railways. No one of these men from the president down has a 
dollar invested in the railway properties they are managing. 
Each one holds legal title to a certificate for five shares of stock 
in order that he may be qualified to act as director or official, 
but this stock does not belong to him; the equitable title to the 
stock rests in the Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railway 
corporations. In 1913 there were eleven directors of the Bur- 
lngton who were also the directors in twenty-five industrial 
concerns, notably the Car Trust Investment Company, Great 
Northern Iron and Ore Company, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal 
Company, Pennsylvania Coal Company, Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, the Pullman Company, the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. These same men were also directors in 
twenty-six financial institutions. I do not know to what extent 
these necessarily conflicting interests are represented by the 
same men upon the directorate of the C. B. & Q. today, but it is 
Perfectly apparent in the ‘case of the C. B. & Q. that they have 
no personal interest in the railway property they are adminis- 
tering. When they have outside personal interests in other con- 
cerns dealing with the railways, it is admitted by all concerned 
that such a dual interest joined in the same individual is a 
constant temptation to the men possessing such interests to 
benefit personally out of transactions between the carrier and 
the concerns furnishing supplies. 

“The extent of this temptation is the evil which section 10 
of the Clayton anti-trust act sought to correct, It is the avowed 
Purpose of the Frelinghuysen bill to afford a protection against 
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this evil equivalent to or more effective than that provided for 
in section 10. If these same men who are directors in the rail- 
ways with no interest in the properties they administer are also 
selected by the same financial interests that placed them in their 
railway positions to administer the affairs of the supply con- 
cerns, as the hired agents and employes of the financial interests 
controlling both the railways and the supply concerns, the situa- 
tion is even worse than it would be if they represented only 
their individual interests, for it is impossible to have the owner- 
ship of the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the railways which 
it supplies join in a single controlling financial interest without 
one industry or the other suffering. Since the government has 
retained and is exercising the right to regulate the railroads 
and the profits arising from the operation thereof, but has not 
attempted to regulate the operations of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company or the profits arising from its activities, it is absolutely 
certain that if one interest controls both the railways and the 
Baldwin Company it will command the officials that it has 
selected to manage both properties to so conduct their opera- 
tions that the unregulated industry will absorb all of the profits 
that it can get from the regulated industry, in order that the 
interest controlling both may be best served. 

“The growth of consolidated railway systems in the past 
twenty years has brought under one single controlling manage- 
ment great numbers of railways that are subsidiary to this single 
management that formerly were independent organizations. The 
benefits which would naturally result from such consolidations, 
which all of us recognize, depend upon complete co-operation 
between the various subsidiary carriers which make up the 
larger carrier system. It is naturally in the interest of the com- 
mon good that the utmost freedom of co-operation should be 
allowed to all carriers so affiliated in a single system and that 
the parent or controlling company should be permitted to pur- 
chase equipment and material for all of its subsidiaries as their 
joint exigencies would require; and that the benefits which 
accrue from such larger purchases should be distributed to the 
subsidiaries at the reduced price which the larger purchase 
makes possible. It is urged that under the Clayton act such co- 
operative endeavor is forbidden, while under the transportation 
act such co-operative effort is required. It is apparent that co- 
operation between carriers joined under a single management 
has now become a recognized public policy and that competition 
between these concerns in.the distribution of equipment and 
supplies purchased by the parent company is no longer compelled 
by law, but has become an obsolete and abandoned theory for 
the conduct of industry. The Transportation Act requires 
honest, efficient and economical management. Everyone again 
concedes that great units operating co-operatively can bé more 
efficient than a great number of smaller units operating com- 
petitively. If this be the policy of government as announced in 
the transportation act—under the law of statutory construction 
—to the extent that this new policy is in conflict with the pro- 
visions of Section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act, the Clayton 
act is repealed. Two statutes relating to the same matter must 
be construed in pari materia, and the provisions of the latter 
act become the law of the land. Provisions of the former act 
which conflict with those of the latter act are repealed by impli- 
cation. No one can doubt that if a prosecuting attorney were 
to call a railway official to trial under the provisions of the Clay- 
ton act for doing the things which are permitted under the 
transportation act, that the penalties of the Clayton anti-trust 
act could not be enforced. An amendment to the Clayton act 
is not required in order to avoid a conflict between the two, but 
a change in public policy, as expressed in the transportation act, 
and a change in existing conditions may make it desirable to 
amend the Clayton act in order that it may the more effectively 
provide a remedy for present conditions and to conform with 
the present policies. 

“The evils which the Clayton act was intended to correct 
still exist. The same interest is present on both sides of every 
important purchase made by railways of supplies and equipment 
and every important contract made for the maintenance of its 
equipment and motive power. This fact is self-evident from an 
inspection of the directorates of the carriers and the supply 
concerns. Whether that interest be joined in the same indi- 
viduals so that a director or official has an investment in the 
railway which he serves and also in the supply company with 
which the railway deals, or whether the officials have no per- 
sonal interest but are selected and placed in their positions by a 
financial interest controlling both, in nowise effects the principle 
of the evil. In either event the same interest is present as both 
buyer and seller, and the same interest cannot be faithful to 
two trusts, one of a public nature and the other entirely private. 

“TI believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission is com- 
posed of men of a moral fibre, strength and integrity quite equal 
to that possessed by railway officials. I believe the railway offi- 
cials have all of the human weaknesses possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Because of these 
human weaknesses, the interstate commerce act has denied to 
the commissioners the right to be interested in any of the cor- 
porations whose operations they supervise. In order to be quali- 
fied to fill the office they must show that they are not interested 
directly or indirectly in any of the railways over which they 
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have jurisdiction. Railway officials should be interested as in- 
vestors in the railways that they operate. The Lehigh and the 
Pennsylvania have for a long number of years made annual ap- 
peals to their employes to become interested as investors in the 
properties which they were operating, but railway management 
is equally convinced that railway employes shall not be permitted 
to make outside investments. For instance, the Chicago and 
Northwestern last summer issued the following order: 


It must be understood that employes of this railroad cannot be 
permitted to engage in outside employment with other industries 
while in our service; that is, the performance of dual service is pro- 
hibited. 

“This order was intended to prevent employes of the North- 
western Railroad Company from buying produce in carload lots, 
shipping it to Chicago, and selling it to members of their own 
organizations at less than markei prices. So the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific have at times issued orders forbidding their 
employes to be interested in any outside business investment or 
occupation. 

“If the men actually operating raiJroads were personally in- 
terested in the results of such operation themselves as investors, 
but were not permitted to make investments or be interested in 
outside concerns, competition in bidding for supplies and letting 
contracts would naturally follow without the command of any 
law. If they are not interested in the railways but are interested 
in the outside concerns, effective competition cannot exist. If 
the policy announced by the transportation act to make the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission responsible for the honest, effi- 
cient and economical operation of the railways is to be enforced, 
either the community of interest existing between those who 
control railway operation and those who control outside cor- 
porations dealing with the railways must be ended, or if that 
be not accomplished then complete authority over the transac- 
tions between railroads and outside concerns must be vested in 
a public agency that is free to act in an unbiased and unpreju- 
diced manner.” 


WHO GAVE AWAY INSTRUCTIONS? 


The Traffic Worid Washington Bureau 


From the bench, January 17, the Commission initiated an 
inquiry to discover how the Director-General of Railroads ob- 
tained supposedly confidential instructions to Commission exam- 
iners from its committee on examiners, dated February 20, 1918. 
John C. Brooks, one of the attorneys for the Railroad Admin- 
istration, was requested by Commissioner Aitchison to find out 
how the Director-General obtained a copy of the instructions 
of the committee on examiners to the attorney-examiners and 
examiners, which were published in a brief of the Director-Gen- 
eral in Docket No. 11572, Pusey & Jones Company vs. Director- 
General et al. 

“And have it in writing,’ added Commissioner McChord. 

Mr. Brooks was asked how the Director-General obtained 
the instructions. He said he did not know, but would try to 
find out. He said he had not prepared the brief and knew 
nothing about the contents. 

Mr. Aitchison called attention to the fact that the instruc- 
tions appearing in the brief were not part of the record, and, 
presumably, the complainant had had no opportunity, prior to 
the serving of the brief, to go into the question raised in the 
instructions of the committee on examiners. 

The brief was signed by Adams Dodson, who, at the hearing 
of the case, asked the witness for complainant whether he knew 
anything about the contract between the Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, especially as to 
whether the contract between them was a cost-plus arrange- 
ment under which the freight charges would be borne by the 
government. 

In his argument, Mr. Brooks paid no attention to any phase 
of the subject other than the question as to who had ultimately 
borne the freight charges, which the record showed had been 
paid by the Pusey & Jones Company. Chester N. Farr, attorney 
for the shipbuilding company, said that, of course, the traffic 
witness did not know what kind of contract there was between 
his employer and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. All he 
knew was that the shipbuilding company had paid the bill and 
there was no record of the shipbuilding company billing the 
charges to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. Farr said 
that, in justice to the shipbuilding company, which is in the bit- 
terest kind of controversy with the government, if the point 
was important, it should have an opportunity to show that it 
did not bill the charges to the government, but that when it 
paid them the incident was closed. 

Mr. Farr said the reparation desired was for the unreason- 
able charges on waste material from Midvale shipped to Glouces- 
ter, N. J., for making filled ground on which additions to the 
shipyard were built. He said that, for the purpose of extending 
the plant, the shipbuilding company had borrowed $5,000,000 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. That loan is covered 
by a mortgage on the property of the shipbuilding corporation 
and is not involved, so far as Mr. Farr knew, in the price of 
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ships, cr the settlhoment which the government has offered to 
luane With the Pusey & Jones Company. 

‘vhe investigation initiated by the Commission with a view 
to discovering how its instructions to its examining staff had 
come inio the pcssession of the Director-General so that they 
cuuld be embodied in a brief, although not in the record of the 
case, was begun after the attorneys had completed their argu- 
ment. Mr. Brooks was recalled and asked how it came that the 
instructions were in the brief. He said he did not know, and 
added that he had made no reference to them in his argument. 

Vhe instiuctions, given in 1918, require the examiners to 
develop, on the record, who bore the charges, the development 
being limited to a settlement of the question whether the con- 
signor or the consignee bore them. The Commission specifically 
instructed the examiners that it desired to know, not in a com- 
mercial sense, who bore the charges, but as between the parties 
to the transportation transaction—that is, as between the con- 
signor and the consignee. 

In his argument Mr. Brooks suggested, but did not assert, 
that the government might have borne the charges and not the 
Pusey & Jones Company. The record, so far as the argumen s 
showed, is silent on the question as to disposition of the charges 
—that is, it does not show whether they were charged back to 
the consignor or whether the consignee, in addition to paying 
the charges, also bore them. The government was not a party 
to the transportation transaction, but the theory of the Director- 
General seemed to be that, if there was a cost-plus contract. 
between the Pusey & Jones Company and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, the government bore the charges and Pusey & 
Jones would not be entitled to a return of the money paid on 
the thirty or forty carloads of waste material used in making 
land for an extension of the company’s plant. 


CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An active drive to relocate open cars on the principle of 
ownership is recommended to railroads by W. L. Barnes, execu- 
tive manager of the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, in his summary of general conditions as of 
January 12. Because of the car supply situation he regards the 
present as an opportune time for the relocation of cars. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership as of January 1, Class I roads, issued with the 
general summary, shows that the percentage for the Eastern 
district was 94.3 as compared with 100.4 a year ago; Allegheny 
district, 93.7 as compared with 90.8 a year ago; Pocahontas 
district, 86.7 as compared with 74.3 a year ago; Southern dis- 
trict, 95 as compared with 96.8 a year ago; Western district, 
100.6 as compared with 105.5 a year ago; grand total, all dis- 
tricts, 96.2 as compared with 98.6 a year ago. 

; The summary of general conditions as of January 12 fol- 
Ows: 


_Box cars: Reports show that requirements for box cars are being 
satisfactorily protected. To stimulate continued progress in the return 
of cars to home roads, it is important that all concerned co-operate 
to the fullest possible degree in facilitating the return of cars to 
owners in anticipation of heavier demands later on. 

Auto cars: Demand for auto cars is being fully met. Cars in 
excess of requirements should be disposed of in accordance with Ca! 
Service Rules. Where loading is available, cars should be forwarded 
into auto-manufacturing territory in preference, precaution being ex- 
ercised to avoid loading with cement, flour and other commodities 
leaving a residue which will damage the finish of autos. 

Stock cars: Practically all requirements for stock cars are being 
ae Surplus cars should be disposed of according to Car Service 

ules. 

Refrigerator cars: Orders for. refrigerator cars are being filled 
currently in all sections. It is anticipated, however, that the demand 
for refrigerators will be somewhat more active at an early date, mak- 
ing it expedient that cars be handled with despatch. Permission has 
been given temporarily to load refrigerators with dry freight in direc- 
tion of the empty movement. : 

Open top cars: The end of the first fifteen day period of the new 
year finds the railroads, with some few isolated exceptions, distribut- 
ing a full supply of open top cars to all commodities requiring this 
class of equipment. In fact a virtual surplus exists and a few of the 
large coal loading lines are experiencing difficulty in currently ab- 
sorbing the return movement of empties. The production of bitumin- 
ous coal is being fully protected so far as car supply is concerned: the 
limiting factor at this time is a rapidly softening coal market with 4 
relatively reduced demand for transportation facilities. This may be 
considered an opportune time for an active drive to relocate open cars 
on the principle of ownership. Some instances of refusals to accept 
cars in accordance with Car Service Rules have been brought to our 
attention. Without the unqualified co-operation of all lines in strict 
observance of the Car Service Rules as they now exist, we cannot 
hope to make reasonable progress in getting cars back to the home 
roads. It is manifestly necessary that cars be kept moving without 
restrictive measures that might militate against the attainment of the 
desired objective. 

Flat cars: The demand for this particular type of equipment at 
this time would indicate that the carriers have sufficient supply gen- 
erally to protect their requirements. 


SOUTHERN RY. BONDS. 


The Southern Railway has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $950,000 of its first consolidated mort- 
gage five per cent gold bonds payable July 1, 1994, for the pur- 
pose of providing funds for the redemption of a like amount of 
bonds of the Virginia Midland which mature on March 1. 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


(Second of a series of aritcles written for The Traffic World by 
C. H. Dietrich.) 

Undoubtedly the question that is uppermost in the minds of 
the shippers and receivers of freight, as well as of the respon- 
sible officers of carriers, is what practical steps it is possible to 
take toward eliminating the avoidable causes that are respon- 
sible for the large volume of loss and damage claims which the 
transportation lines are burdened with. 

The interest of the shipper and the receiver is no less, in 
connection with claim prevention, than that of the carrier, for, 
while the bills are paid by the carriers, there is a loss to the 
shipper and receiver that is not covered by the amounts re- 
covered through claim channels, which is sufficient to make the 
subject of claim prevention one in which they are all interested 
to a greater or less extent. 

The opportunities for co-operating with carriers in their 
efforts toward bringing about an improvement in this situation is 
open to practically every individual or firm shipping freight, and 
it is believed that one of the principal reasons why there has 
been no greater effort put forth on the part of the shippers in 
the past is that, relatively, little has been done to solicit their 
assistance. The transportation companies have, generally 
speaking, been carrying on campaigns of claim prevention among 
their own organizations for the last six or eight years without 
making any special appeal to the shipping public for help, but 
the movement has now reached the point where practically all 
railroad representatives charged with the responsibility of cor- 
resting the claim situation appreciate the fact that, without the 
assistance and co-operation of the individual shipper, as well as 
shipping organizations, they are not going to bring about the 
improvement desired. 

This statement should not be misconstrued to indicate that 
the shipper is responsible to the same extent that the trans- 
portation lines are responsible for the loss and damage situation 
that confronts us, as I do not believe anyone who has studied 
the matter even casually would make this charge, and, generally 
speaking, the transportation defects and failures which result 
in loss and damage to freight are, of necessity, matters for 
which remedial measure will have to be applied by the railroad 
men themselves; but there are so many claim causes that result 
from a combination of shippers’ origin and carriers’ faults that 
the remedy will only come through the combined efforts of 
these two. 

There are many commodities being handled by freight that 
are subject to loss or damage, largely by reason of the peculiar 
construction of the container in which they are shipped, where 
the remedy could, without noticeable expense, be applied were 
it not for trade practices and customs that cannot be easily 
changed. I can think of no better illustration of this condition 
than the old-fashioned cylindrical cheese box. The same weight 
(approximately 70 pounds) could be packed in a square, stand- 
ard, wooden box that would carry with much less likelihood of 
breakage in transit; yet, because from time immemorial people 
have been accustomed to seeing cheese sliced from a round 
cheese instead of a square one, the manufacturer continues to 
make them in that shape and naturally ships them in a package 
that he is obliged to build from a piece of material thin enough 
to bend into shape, with the result that if it is dropped a short 
distance or jammed in handling, even slightly, the package 
splits and permits the contents to roll out on to the car or 
warehouse floor, and we have a claim for damage to adjust. 

This is one illustration of many that might be cited. There 
are, however, many other practices in connection with the mark- 
ing, packing and stowing of freight, with respect to which the 
shippers are in position to lend a helping hand, and undoubtedly, 
if the matter can be brought to their attention, there will be no 
hesitancy on their part in joining with the carriers and making 
an earnest effort toward preventing the loss or damage that 
accrues to their own shipments. 

In order that some idea, at least, might be had of the 
extent to which various commodities are subject to loss and 
damage, I am showing in the table below the amount paid in 
September, 1920, by forty-three of our principal rail lines on 
eleven different commodities: 


I AR a i aca re ee lle te case $ 216,800.00 
Clothing, dry goods and notions ..... = sncatinge alias a end ralaca aluaar ete 620.450.00 
EE FEE EI Oe ee are er er 63,300.00 
Oe SU NE. WINS oe ice cis cg cctioe scence seeenscden 577,700.00 
I orice oe Pee a is 5 aaa, a aha t areca ater ec ateaiquers 186,600.00 
Meats and packing house products.........0....cceccccsece 154,300.00 
| RNR RENEE ep LON GAIN TIE SEA SAC TEE Rey ets pare rene este OA RN 279,200.00 
POORER. GPRTOEIED GE CHIBI. 66k c cc ccdcccesccccessecesevs 241,300.00 
IE EET SALLIE eee areas Nearer ire 210.500.00 
NE CERIN ono 5 sian kg unpre ee eeert ae Stine raeene eauniee eae ne 77.800.00 
Automobiles, trucks and acceSsorieS .....-....++.eeseceeees 153,700.00 

I ea a a a a a ll cata iS le tai a $2,782,123.00 


While this tabulation only includes forty-three rail lines, it 
is estimated that it represents approximately 85 per cent of 
the total loss and damage payments on the commodities shown 
and these figures certainly point clearly toward where our great- 
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est efforts must be directed in our claim prevention efforts. As 
an example, if the loss on clothing, dry goods, and notions for 
September, 1920, on forty-three principal lines amounted to 
$620,450,000 (which means that at this rate one year’s losses 
would equal $7,440,000), it would seem that this commodity is 
deserving of some special consideration and that a study of 
the causes responsible for any such loss as this must be care- 
fully made, and from such study remedial measures will cer- 
tainly suggest themselves. 

Of the amount charged to this one commodity in the above 
statement only $66,000 was due to damage. The balance of 
this total is accounted for by loss in transit, either of an entire 
package, from a package, or of a concealed nature. Thus, by 
far the larger part (namely, $480,000) was apparently due to 
the unlocated loss of an entire package or to robbery, and un- 
doubtedly a considerable portion of the amount charged to 
unlocated loss was actually due to pilferage or theft. 

The remedy for claims covering clothing, dry goods and 
notions that would immediately occur to the average person 
would, therefore, naturally be greater police protection of the 
property, both in warehouses and in transit, but there are many 
other remedies that suggest themselves to anyone who has in- 
vestigated claims of this nature for the purpose of developing 
what becomes of the innumerable cases for which the carriers 
are asked to pay. : 

The policing of high-grade merchandise by railway police 
departments, which covers the handling through warehouses, at 
points of origin and destination and while in cars in transit, is 
a work that is beset with innumerable difficulties and calls for 
endless ingenuity. They are confronted with the problem of 
protecting the property not only from the depredation of organ- 
ized bands of box car thieves, operating principally in the larger 
cities, but have also to contend with the amateur robbers at. 
the smaller division terminals throughout the country, as well 
as dishonest employes of carriers themselves. The possibilities 
for stealing merchandise, especially small packages 2: transfer 
points and at the larger freight stations, where it is impossible 
1o keep it from being exposed on open platforms and in open 
cars, are so great that if persons employed at such points are 
inclined to pilfery it is a most difficult task to detect and pre- 
vent them. 

The robbery of freight from box cars in transit is as easily 
accomplished today as it’ was fifty years ago, so far as the 
physical removal of freight from cars is concerned. That is to 
say, the side door protection on box cars has been improved 
little, if any, since the first car was built, and we depend today 
for protection on a door fastening that is protected by a fragile 
tin seal that any person could open with his bare hands. I 
believe that all police departments agree that by far the great 
bulk of freight stolen from carriers is taken from cars standing 
at terminals or in transit, and before any material improvement 
is made in this feature of the loss and damage account it seems 
certain that something more substantial than has yet been 
adopted will have to be devised in the way of securing car doors 
against being opened in transit by unauthorized persons. 


In recent months transportation lines handling carload ship- 
ments of whisky and other intoxicating liquors have found it 
necessary to place armed guards on top of cars and guard them 
day and night against robbers, but this plan does not seem at all 
practical with respect to the great bulk of our merchandise, 
which is frequently handled in trains of from fifty to seventy 
cars, as nothing short of a young army would be able to furnish 
this class of protection. 

One other feature in connection with the policing of 
property in the care of carriers that is most discouraging to 
those interested in this work is the almost impossible task of 
obtaining conviction of thieves who are apprehended. This is 
not on account of the courts showing any particular favoritism 
toward this class of criminals, but, from the very nature of the 
evidence necessary to convict in cases of this kind, it is ordi- 
narily a difficult task to bring the necessary proof, and we are 
obliged to see many persons who we feel morally certain are 
guilty, escape punishment. 

Shipments of clothing, dry goods and notions are ordinarily 
so valuable that it would seem that shippers of such commodi- 
ties should, for their own protection, take special pains to pack 
in substantial cases and mark with more care than usual. It 
is surprising the number of packages, not only of clothing, dry 
goods and notions, but of other commodities, that go astray in 
transit on account of improper marks. One very common error 
along this line is that of marking the wrong state where there 
are two or more towns of the same name in different states, and 
it is surprising how uniformly the package so marked turns up 
at the incorrect destination, even though correctly billed. 

In the marking of these valuable packages it is a serious 
mistake to omit the street address of consignee, when he is 
in a city of any considerable size. This omission is undoubt- 
edly responsible for innumerable cases of delay in delivery of 
shipments at destination, and this feature is not only expensive 
to the consignee, by reason of his being kept waiting for his 
property, but it also congests the freight stations and there 
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is always a possibility of a package that remains on hand any 
great length of time being pilfered or damaged. It would also 
seem to be a reasonable requirement for the shipper to show in 
a conspicuous place on the package, in addition to the full name 
of the consignee and destination, the shipper’s name and ad- 
dress. This information is invaluable to the agent of carrier 
seeking to secure disposition on a shipment that is over, astray, 
refused, or unclaimed at destination. 

If a suggestion is in order on the proposition of adequate 
marking, mine would be that any firm noticing an increase in 
the number of its shipments going astray, meeting with unusual 
delay in transit, or being lost entirely, would do well to look 
to its shipping department for the purpose of determining 
whether some of the trouble is not chargeable to improper or 
insufficient marking. 

The question of what constitutes a reasonably safe con- 
tainer for shipments of these commodities (clothing, dry goods 
and notions) and other high-grade commodities similar to them, 
is one that I hesitate to enlarge on, inasmuch as the manu- 
facturers of the various classes of containers have splendid 
arguments for their own particular products, but there can be 
no doubt in the minds of the men who come in contact with 
this traffic from day to day—who can see it as it appears at the 
end of a five hundred or one thousand mile journey—but that 
there is an unlimited field for improvement in this direction. 
Neither is there any question but that a flimsy or poorly con- 
structed container is much more likely to be pilfered in transit 
than a good, substantial package not easily opened. 

At a recent claim prevention congress in Chicago an eastern 
concern demonstrated a container, designed to carry high-grade 
merchandise, manufactured of corrugated steel. This container 
was collapsible and designed for an unlimited number of trips 
and presented a rather novel proposition of forwarding valuable 
freight in what amounted to a steel safe. There were many 
features connected with this package that appealed strongly to 
the freight claim men and undoubtedly its practicability will be 
demonstrated by actual trial trips and its value from a claim 
prevention point of view will be watched closely by carriers and 
shippers alike. 

At this same prevention congress there were demonsira- 
tions of devices for strapping valuable packages with steel wire 
and also with steel tape, both of which methods undoubtedly 
strengthen the package materially and, in addition, practically 
prevent its being opened in transit without leaving some evi- 
dence behind. 

The desirability, from a claim point of view, of a package 
that is either locked (as the steel container referred to) or is 
protected by wire or steel straps, is largely due to the fact 
that one of the most troublesome classes of claims we have 
to contend with arises largely from shipments of clothing, dry 
goods, boots and shoes, cigarettes and tobacco—namely, the 
claim for concealed losses. I believe that every claim man, 
whether he represent carrier or shipper, will agree with me that 
there is no other class of claims that leads to so much contro- 
versy as this one. The carrier, looking at these claims from 
his point of view, naturally feels, if the package is delivered at 
destination in the same apparent good condition in which it 
was accepted at point of origin, that merely because the con- 
signee finds eleven articles, while his invoice calls for twelve, 
and with no apparent evidence of anything having been removed 
en route, he should not be called on to make good the value 
of the one article checking short. On the other hand, a whole- 
sale man who maintains an expensive organization for the ex- 
press purpose of checking and rechecking orders as they 
are taken from. stock, laid out in the shipping room 
and finally as they are packed into the case, feels, from his 
point of view, that an error in the count is almost out of the 
question and that where the consignee finds his goods short, as 
compared to his invoice, he has a legitimate claim against the 
transportation company; and between these two widely divergent 
points of view it can well be imagined that there are uncounted 
thousands of long-drawn-out controversies between the claim 
departments and their patrons, and anything in the way of a 
container that will, without any question, indicate at destination 
whether it has been tampered with in transit will certainly go 
a long way, if not all the way, in making unnecessary these 
concealed loss disputes. 

In connection with this class of claims (concealed losses) 
the American Railway Association, through its freight claim 
division, working in conjunction with: the National Industrial 
Traffic League, through its claims committee, has adopted a set 
of uniform blanks to be used in connection with concealed claims 
for loss or damage that should, if used properly, make for a 
better feeling in connection with these claims. These forms 
are three in number, being a shipper’s certificate covring the 
handling by him from his place of business to the carrier’s 
warehouse, a consingee’s form covering his handling of the 
shipment from freight warehouse to store and until unpacked, 
together with an inspection report covering the joint inspection 
between carrier’s representative and consignee. These forms 
are available at any freight claim office and, before filing a 
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claim of this nature, these uniform reports should be obtained 
and attached to the claim file when presented. 

The rules in connection with the use of these forms con- 
template the consignee or consignor reporting to agent of carrier 
immediately on discovery of the loss or damage complained of, 
and in any event within fifteen days after receipt. This par- 
ticular rule, limiting the time to fifteen days, was adopted in 
order to shut out a class of concealed loss or damage claims 
that invariably prove troublesome—those filed weeks and months 
after the shipment has been delivered; and I believe it was the 
thought of the joint committee working on this problem that 
if prompt consideration could be given claims of this nature, 
where the loss was reported within the required time limit, it 
would not work any considerable hardship to refuse to recognize 
the claims not so reported. 


COAL, HERRIN TO CHICAGO 


At the hearing on No. 11876, Ideal Fuel Company, Inc., vs. 
Director General, held before Examiner Paul O. Carter in Chi- 
cago, January 17, the Railroad Administration, through J. G. 
Woodworth, who was traffic assistant to Regional Director 
Aishton, contended that no reparation should be awarded in 
cases where carriers of coal are allowed, under terms of con- 
tract, to recoup the expense of freight hauls from customers, 
even where no such recoup has actually been made. 

The facts in the case were brought out by G. P. Boyle, 
counsel for the coal company, by questioning two witnesses, 
Manager Lawson, of the company, and G. B. Hempel, assistant 
to transit manager of the Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau. 
The case involved the movement of nine cars of coal, totaling 
some 450 tons, from Herrin, in the southern Illinois coal district, 
to the 33d street yard of the Ideal Company. The flat rate to 
Chicago at the time this shipment was made, August, 1918, was 
$1.60. These nine cars, however, were shipped over the Illinois 
Central from Herrin and turned over to the C. & E. I., on whose 
tracks the coal yard is located, at Chicago. The freight bill 
called for a payment of $2.30, eighty cents of which was assessed 
as switching charges on the C. & E. I. The plaintiff asserts 
that this rate was unreasonable and unjust and asks for repara- 
tion to the amount of approximately $300. 

Mr. Hempel asserted that at the time this shipment was 
made, no reciprocal agreement between the I, C. and the C. & 
E. I. existed whereby coal could be switched from one road to 
the other, although such agreements did exist between each of 
these lines and many others not involved. The roads at the 
time were supposed to be under government control and a part 
of the national system; and, as a matter of fact, investigations 
were even then going forward, according to Mr. Hempel, which 
resulted in Lowrey tariff No. 27. This tariff removed the diffi- 
culty complained of and went into effect December 31, 1919. 

Mr. Woodworth, in cross-examination, brought out the fact 
that the approved form of coal contract permitted the charge 
of the entire freight rate to the customer, and that since such 
was the case, the recourse of the plaintiff lay with the customer 
to whom the coal was sold and not with the taxpayers of the 
country. C. B. Ackerman, assistant to the manager of the 
Division of Claim Liquidation, U. S. Railroad Administration, 
testifying for the Administration, introduced the original mine 
manifests on the cars in question, which he said showed delivery 
on the I. C. and thus proved that a reconsignment must have 
taken place before the coal was delivered. 


: In his final argument Mr. Boyle criticized the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. “It seems,” he said, “that this case is merely 
another attempt of the Railroad Administration to intimidate 
shippers so as to prevent their filing claims. Were it possible 
for an overcharge, such as this to be made today, reparation 
could be obtained over the claim desk of the carrier involved 
without unreasonable delay. In the collection of this insig- 
nificant amount, however, we have been forced before the Com- 
mission and have entailed more expense than the reparation, if 
allowed, will amount to.” 

Both parties waived briefs, agreeing to allow the case to 
rest on the evidence submitted. 


ORDER NO. 19 ABROGATED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, January 15, abrogated Service Order No. 
19, the one which required preference and priority to be given 
in the supply and movement of cars to mines in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia from which the navy had commandeered 
coal. That order was issued because the department and the op- 
erators could not agree on the price to be paid for the coal. 

Abrogation of that order leaves in effect only two service 
orders, Nos. 17 and 18. The former limits the number of cars 
that may be assigned to wagon mines by prescribing conditions 
under which equipment may be furnished. No. 18 is the as- 
signed car rule under which the railroads are authorized to 
give preference, in the matter of cars, to mines from which they 
take the whole output for themselves. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





5 a 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Completion of Contract: 
(Supreme Court, Appellate Div., Fourth Dept.) Where a 


railroad car was ordered by plaintiff, loaded by him, and sealed 
py defendant’s agent, a waybill and shipping directions issued 
and the car started on its journey, the shipping contract was 
completed, and a subsequent reconsignment of the car must be 
made pursuant to the tariff regulations.—Porter vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley R. Co., 184 N. Y. Supp. 870. 

Tariff Provision Cannot Be Waived: 

Railroad schedules, providing that a reconsignment or diver- 
sion en route could only be made if requested in writing, cannot 
be waived.—Ibid. 

Pleading: 

In determining a motion for judgment on the pleadings a 
stipulation regarding the construction to be placed on the reply 
may be considered.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Appeal and Error: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In an action for injuries 
to a shipment of cattle, where the charge did not submit the 
question whether the cattle were in condition to stand trip and 
the defendant railroad company made no objection and requested 
no special charge thereon, the contention must be deemed aban- 
doned, so the exclusion of expert testimony that the cattle were 
too weak to stand the trip was harmless.—Ft. Worth & R. G. 
Ry. Co. vs. Ellis, 225 S. W. Rept. 409. 

Evidence: 

Where the witness had been a freight conductor for more 
than 15 years and had handled shipments of probably 5,000 head 
of cattle, it was improper in an action for injuries to a shipment 
of cattle to refuse to allow the witness to give opinion evidence 
as to whether they were in condition to stand the trip.—Ibid. 

In an action for injuries to a shipment of cattle where there 
was testimony that the railroad company refused at one point 
to allow the owner’s agents to care for animals down in the 
cars, and that at another point three cars were roughly handled 
in switching, a requested charge restricting recovery to the 
three cars was properly refused, there being further testimony 
that other cars were roughly handled.—Ibid. 

Delivery: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Where a shipment of 
cattle was filled by the shipper’s directions to a consignee in 
care of a third person, delivery by the carrier to the third per- 
son is equivalent to delivery to the consignee.—City Nat. Bank 
of El Paso vs. El Paso & N. E. Ry. Co. et al., 225 S. W. Rept. 391. 
Reformation of Instrument: 

The mere fact that a mistake was made in an instrument 
does not show such negligence as to bar the right of reforma- 
tion, though the term “mistake” carries with it the idea of fault. 
—Ibid. 

Where, through mutual mistake of the shipper’s agent and 
the carrier, the direction as to the person in whose care the 
consignee could be reached was omitted from the bill of lading, 
the carrier can have the bill of lading reformed after delivering 
the stock to that third person, notwithstanding the shipper’s 
objection that the carrier could not put it in status quo.—Ibid. 

Where the carrier sought reformation of a bill of lading 
on the ground of mutual mistake to make the bill of lading to 
conform to the waybill, evidence of general custom to handle 
such shipments on the waybill was admissible to show that the 
cattle were handled in the manner intended by the shipper’s 
agent in giving directions for the billing and in corroboration 
of tHe contention of the carrier as to the mistake.—Ibid. 

Evidence by the agents of both the shipper and the carrier 
that the shippers’ agent directed a shipment of cattle to be 
billed to a bank in care of a commission company, and that 
the agent gave such direction so that the commission company 
might secure possession without waiting for the bank to open 
and thereby save a market day, held to show that it was a 
mutual mistake of the parties that the bill of lading failed to 
include the direction as to the care of the commission company 
so that the carrier could have it reformed in that respect.—Ibid. 
Evidence: 

The Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa), 
Tequiring the issuance of a bill of lading, does not exclude parol 
— of a mutual mistake in the bill of lading.—Ibid. 

rial: 

Where it appeared from other findings supported by the 
evidence that the shipper’s agent directed delivery to the con- 
Signee in care of a third person, but such direction was omitted 
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from the bill of lading through mutual mistake, an issue re- 
quested by the shipper as to whether it relied on the bill of 
lading as expressing the true contract was not controlling, so 
that it was not reversible error to refuse to submit it to the 
jury.—Ibid. 

Though a mistake by the parties to the written contract 
must be established with reasonable certainty to entitle either 
to a reformation of the contract, it is proper to submit to the 
jury a special issue as to such mistake in the ordinary form 
and with the ordinary tests and affirmative answer to such 
issues establishes the mistake.—Ibid. 

Judgment: 

Evidence admitted at the trial, however it may have been 
adduced, will not support a judgment if there was no pleading 
to support the evidence.—lIbid. 

A petition, alleging that the carrier failed to deliver the 
cattle shipped to the consignee or to the consignor, does not 
support recovery by the shipper for the carrier’s delivery to the 
person in whose care the consignee was to be reached without 
requiring the surrender of the bill of lading, even though the 
latter cause of action was supported by the evidence.—Ibid. 
Appeal and Error: 

Erroneous admission of evidence of a custom to handle ship- 
ments of cattle according to directions in the waybill does not 
require a reversal of a judgment found on sufficient evidence 
that the shipper’s agent directed delivery in the manner stated 
in the waybill, but that such direction was omitted by mutual 
mistake from the bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Delivery Without Bill of Lading: 

The Carmack amendment of June 29, 1906, to the Hepburn 
act (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa), requiring initial carrier 
to deliver a bill of lading and rendering it liable to the holder 
through any loss or damage, was not intended to forbid the 
delivery of a shipment by carrier under any circumstances ta 
anyone except the holder of the bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Principal and Agent: ' 

Where a bank intrusted to an agent the duty of shipping 
its cattle and that agent alone dealt with the carrier, the agent 
had implied authority to give directions as to the person to 
whom delivery of the stock should be made, and the carrier 
is not affected by any secret limitation on his authority in that 
respect, especially where prior shipments had been made by 
the same agent with similar directions for delivery and the 
bank had made no objection thereto.—Ibid. 

Oral Contracts Conflicting with Tariff Schedules Prohibited: 

The Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) 
prohibits the making of new oral agreements between the ship- 
per and the carrier which are contrary to the schedules or tar- 
iffs on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 








« * 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

i taken f. R i i 
Tin skis abide. & hee 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
* 
Charges: 


(Supreme Court of New Hampshire.) Under the common 
law as it existed in 1853, and Laws 1851-52, c. 1277, it was the 
duty of carriers to treat all shippers substantially alike, so that 
a contract by a carrier giving preference to a particular shipper 
was ultra vires and illegal—Boston & M. R. R. vs. Great Falls 
Mfg. Co., 111 Atlantic Rept. 691. 

Where a particular service rendered by a carrier is of sub- 
stantial benefit to shippers of a particular class, but not to 
those of other classes, the expense of such service cannot be 
considered part of the overhead and included in the general 
rates, but a separate charge therefor sheuld be made against 
the shippers receiving the benefit, if all shippers are to be 
treated substantially alike.—Ibid. 

Permission by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the state public service commission to a carrier to file a schedule 
of rates, including a charge for ferrying service, is a conclu- 
sive finding that an extra charge for such service was required 
of the carrier.—lIbid. 

Though the question whether a conveyance of land to a 
carrier was substantially equivalent to a charge for the special 
privilege received from the carrier is one of fact, the question 
whether there is any evidence to sustain the trial court’s find- 
ing on that issue is one of law.—lIbid. 

Evidence that the rental value of land conveyed to a carrier 
was but a few hundred dollars, while the carrier’s charge for 
ferrying would be several thousand dollars a year, is insufficient 
to show that the conveyance of the land to the carrier was 
substantially equivalent in value to the carrier’s agreement in 
perpetuity to make no charge against the grantor for ferrying. 
—Ibid. 
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The fact that it is not a crime for a railroad to agree io 
carry poor persons and their property without charge does not 
authorize the carrier to make a contract to render free service 
to a corporation which was not a pauper and was not engaged 
in charitable enterprise.—Ibid. 

Where a contract with a carrier for free services in consid- 
eration of a conveyance of land to it was illegal because beyond 
the carrier’s authority to make it, cannot be enforced as a 
contract by the other party, even after it has fully performed 
its agreement to convey the land, though the other party could 
recover from the carrier the value of the land conveyed.—Ibid. 

Where it appeared that, at the time a conveyance of right- 
of-way was made to a carrier, no charge was made by the 
carrier for ferrying service for any shipper, and the object of 
the shipper was to secure a contract for such service, evidence 
held to sustain a finding that the promise to make no charge 
was not the consideration for the conveyance, since, under the 
circumstances, that agreement was simply to secure the service 
on the same terms as other shippers.—Ibid. 


State Penal Statute Invalid: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) Code 1907, 5517, imposing 
a penalty on a carrier for non-payment of damages for loss of 
goods within a specified time, is invalid as an interference with 
interstate commerce, which, in so far as the loss of goods is 
concerned, is regulated by Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. 
St. 8604a, 8604aa).—Hines, Director-General of Railroads, vs. 
Cabaniss, 86 Sou. Rept. 524. 

Location of Station 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Within Code 1904, 
1294d, cl. 48, prohibiting the abandonment of railroad stations 
without written consent of the corporation commission, changes 
of site from one point to another in the same community may 
involve the rights of the public to so considerable a degree and 
affect them so prejudicially as to be regarded as abandonments 
rather than relocations, remitted solely to the discretion of the 
company, “abandon” meaning to give up or to cease to use.— 
Southern Ry. Co. vs. Commonwealth, 105 S. E. Rept. 65. 

Among determining factors of an inquiry whether a given 
removal of a railroad station is an abandonment or a relocation 
are the distance to which the station is removed, the number 
of patrons prejudicially affected, and the extent of their injury or 
damage, removal to a considerable distance, accompanied by 
decided inconveniences to a large proportion of the community 
being treated as an abandonment, while minor changes, causing 
but slight inconvenience, will be treated as relocations.—Ibid. 

The proposed removal of a railroad station to a point 1,475 
feet from the old site and on the opposite side of the track 
held to authorize the corporation commission, on the complaint 
of citizens, to take jurisdiction and supervise the selection of 
a new site.—lIbid. 

A change in the location of a railroad station necessitated 
by the elevation of the tracks practically on the same right-of- 
way was not within the proviso of Code 1904, 1294d, cl. 48, 
excepting the abandonment of stations because of changes in 
the location of the line from the requirement for written con- 
sent of the corporation commission, especially in view of sec- 
tion 1105f, cl. 19, relative to changes in the location of the line 
of road.—Ibid. 

Under Code 1904, 1105f, cl. 19, requiring the establishment 
of new railroad stations in lieu of those abandoned, because 
of a change in the location of the road, and section 1313a, cl. 
16, authorizing the corporation commission to require corpora- 
tions to perform public duties imposed by law, the commission 
had jurisdiction over the establishment of a new station in lieu 
of one so abandoned.—Ibid. 

Though the statutes conferring powers on the corporation 
commission do not use the word “relocation” it has power, 
under Const. 1902, 156b, to supervise the relocation of a station 
and determine which of two or more sites is the most desirable. 
—Ibid. 

In relocating a railroad station, the site selected should be 
the most convenient, accessible, practicable, and desirable one, 
if a choice has to be made.—TIbid. 

Obligations imposed upon railway corporations, whether by 
Constitution, statutes, or the common law, are obligations im- 
posed by law, the supervision of the discharge of which is 
committed to the corporation commission.—Ibid. 


A railway company is charged with the duty to provide the 
public with reasonable depot facilities.—Ibid. 

An order of the corporation commission requiring the con- 
struction of a new railway station, in lieu of one abandoned 
because of an elevation of the tracks, on a site other than that 
selected by the company, held supported by the evidence as to 
the comparative convenience of the two sites, and not plainly 
wrong.—Ibid. 

In the selection of a site for a new railroad station in lieu 
of one abandoned, neither the interests of the community nor 
those of the company are to be regarded as paramount.—Ibid. 

Under the constitutional provision that the action of the 
corporation commission appealed from shall be regarded as 
prima facie just, reasonable and correct, particular weight 


should be attached to its findings concerning the selection of 
a site for a new railroad station in lieu of one abandoned where 
the commission visited the locality concerned.—Ibid. 

Where a member of the corporation commission, on receipt 
of a complaint from citizens concerning the site selected by a 
railroad company for a new station in lieu of one abandoned 
requested the company to do nothing further until the com. 
mission had an opportunity for investigation, any subsequent 
expenditures on the site selected by the company was at its 
own peril.—Ibid. 


FEWER EMBARGO DISTRICTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


An order decreasing the number of embargo districts in the 
United States and Canada from ten to seven, has been issued by 


“"W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the car service division of 


the American Railway Association. It is in the form of supple- 
ment No, 2 to Circular CSD-87 and becomes effective February 1, 
Appendices A and B to Circular CSD-87 (the ones giving the 
names of the railroads in each district and the car service com. 
mittees) will be cancelled as of January 31 and new lists of roads 
in each district will take their places. The new lists of railroads 
will be known as Appendix A-1. The car service committee 
list is Appendix B-1. 

An addition has also been made to section 7, pertaining to 
distribution, of paragraph F, as follows: 

; “To minimize commercial telegram expense, embargo no- 
tices from railroads to the district chairman, and from the dis- 
trict chairman to the railroads, will be transmitted over railroad 
wires where facilities are avuilable. 

The district headquarter$s and the chairmen are as follows: 
Atlanta, Ga., Terminal Station Building, room 2-A, E. W. Sand- 
wich, chairman; Chicago, Manhattan Building, room 1110, J. J. 
Pelley, chairman; Boston, South station, room 491, F. E. Dewey 
chairman; Fort Worth, Touraine Building, room 11, R. L. May, 
chairman; Montreal, (building not given) C. P. Riddell, chair. 
man; Philadelphia, Broad Street Station, J, M. Jones, chairman: 
Winnepeg, Union Sttion, E. J. Stone, chairman. 

Appendix B-1, showing the car service committees, and the 
— and addresses of the chairman of each committee, is as 

Ows: 


Chicago, Ill.—J. J. Pelley, Chairman, Manhatts suilding, 431 S 
Dearborn Risesk, Ghlcape 28 , Manhattan Building, 431 S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—J. A. Morris, Chairman, Room 523. Union Cen- 


oe net. Ohic. 
eveland, Ohio—H. O. > Chairm: 4 
Cleveland, Ohio. O. Dunkle, Chairman, 419 Marion Bldg. 


Galveston, Texas—D. R. Swain, Chair 

. xas q . Swain, airman, 3301 Av ‘. Gal- 

veston, Texas. : apie cadmas 
Indianapolis, Ind.—F. N. Reynolds, Chairman. 615 Majestic Build- 


. Indiana. 

*ittsburgh, Penn.—C. F. Wolcott, Chairm: 5 Uni Cs 
Putlaing, Diath’ Pein cott, lairman, 695 Union Arcade 
St. Louis, Mo.—W. E. McGarry, Chairm: 2 Uni i 
ton + J irman, 302 Union Station, St. 

Toledo, Ohio—A. B. Newell, Chairman, Terminal Station, Toledo, 


Chio. 
COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The new year opened with car and labor supply ample and 
production of soft coal limited chiefly by the demand,” the 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, said in its weekly 
report on coal production under date of January 15. 

The total output of soft coal for the week ending January 
8 was estimated at 11,083,000 net tons, the output comparing 
favorably with production of the corresponding week in each of 
the three years preceding, 

Movement to tide during the week ended January 8 recov- 
ered sharply from the holiday depression and reached the highest 
point attained since the last week in October. According to re 
ports furnished the Geological Survey, 1,261,000 net tons of soft 
coal were dumped over tidewater piers. This was at the rate of 
5,400,000 tons per month. Shipments to New England were 251, 
000 tons while exports were 371,000 tons, increases of 86 and 26 
per cent respectively over New Year’s week. Coal for local use 
at New York also increased greatly, reaching a total of 325,000 
tons during the week. 

The quantity of bituminous coal dumped during December 
as reported to the Geological Survey was 4,311,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the record attained in October, this was a decrease 
of 1,425,000 tons. 

Total shipments to tide during 1920 amounted to 53,784,000 
net tons, of which 10,457,000 tons or 19 per cent was for New 
England consumption, while 21,778,000 tons or 40 per cent went 
to meet the foreign demand. This unquestionably is the record 
for exportation of bituminous coal by water. 

The all-rail movement to New England continued at a high 
rate during the week ended January 8. According to reports fur- 
nished the American Railway Association, 4,966 cars were for- 
warded through the five rail gateways, Harlem River, Maybrook, 
Albany, Rotterdam, and Mechanicsville. Comparison with the 
latest full-time week (December 13-18) shows a decrease of 
slightly over 4 per cent. Shipments during the corresponding 
week in 1920 and 1919 were 3,317 and 3,065 cars, respectively. 
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-. Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers ent, 
Traffic Service Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Penalty Charge on Cars Loaded with Lumber, Held for 
Reconsignment 


New York.—Question: November 24, 1919, we shipped a 
carload of lumber to Kingsland, N. J., on an order from a cus- 
tomer at that point. Car arrived-on December 12, but account 
of quality our customer refused to receive it. Car lay at Kings- 
land for several days before we could dispose of it and we then 
had it forwarded to Long Island City. Long Island Railroad 
sent us bill for penalty charges at Kingsland, which we refused 
to pay, claiming car was not held for reconsignment, but was 
a bona fide rejection. Must we pay this charge, or can we 
refuse payment on the grounds stated above? 

Answer: Item 2-C of Supplement 5 to J. E. Fairbanks’ De- 
murrage Tariff No. 4-A, I. C. C. No. 8, provides that on cars 
loaded with lumber, held for reconsignment, storage charge of 
$10 per car will be assessed for each day or fraction of a day 
that a car is held after 48 hours after the hour at which free 
time begins to run under the demurrage rules. Under the ap- 
plication of this item, as it is at present worded, no account is 
taken of the fact that a shipment was reconsigned by reason 
of having been refused by the original consignee. Under this 
tule if a shipment is held for reconsignment and is actually 
reconsigned, as was true in the instant case, the penalty charge 
in our opinion, must be assessed by the carrier. 

Reparation Claims-Period of Federal Control Not to be Com- 
puted as Part of Period of Limitation 

Virginia.—Question: Kindly advise whether or not we are 
barred from reparation on shipment moving during January, 
1917, on which transportation charges were paid at that time. 
We infer from page 1131, Dec. 11th issue of The Traffic World 
that we are yet able to file complaint. 

Answer: Under Section 260 (f) of the Transportation Act, 
1920, the period of Federal Control is not to be computed as a 
part of the period of limitation in claims for reparation to the 
Commission for causes of action arising prior to Federal Con- 
trol. Excluding that period from the computation, a complaint 
filed prior to March 1, 1921, is filed within two years from the 
date the cause of action accrued in the instant case, namely as 
to a shipment moving during January, 1917. 


(1) Reparation—Voluntary or Subsequent Reduction. (2) Repa- 
ration—Rate by Competing Route 

lowa.—Question: (1) Rate prior to August 26th on oats, car 
load lots, from Station Z, Illinois to Station B in Iowa, as quoted 
in tariff was nine cents, while the rate on corn, same point, was 
five cents. The attention of the railroad was called to this dif- 
ference whereupon they placed both on the same rate. Are we 
not entitled to reparation on shipments prior to change? 

(2) Assume we have a shipment to Boston, Mass., of a car 
load of grain products from point B in Iowa. Wabash shows 
reshipping rate of forty-two cents, C. B. & Q., forty-four cents, a 
difference of two cents. In case the C. B. & Q. meets rate of 
the Wabash, in your opinion could we obtain reparation on ship- 
ments made over the C. B. & Q? 

Answer: (1) The Commission has held in numerous cases 
that the mere subsequent establishment of a rate does not of 
itself constitute a basis for a finding that the former rate was 
unreasonable or that reparation should be awarded; Aetna Ex- 
Dlosive Co. vs. G. S. Ry., 52 I. C. C. 423; Steel Cities Chemical 
Co. vs. Director General, 56 I. C. C. 723. It must be shown that 
the former rate was unreasonable. 

_ (2) The existence of a lower rate via other routes, the Com- 
mission has held does not of itself warrant a condemnation of 
= =_ charged; the rates must be shown to have been unrea- 

able. 


Claims for Loss or Damage—Time Within Which to File 


INinois—Question: Under date of November 10, 1919, we 
fled claim for the value of 1 RB No. 1 machine shipped to 
tami, Fla., via express on June 5, 1918, from Detroit, Michigan. 
Original express receipt was filed in support of claim. Under 
date of July 9, 1920, special claim agent of the express com- 
Pany declined claim owing to same not having been presented 
Within the 4 months period as prescribed in uniform express 
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receipt. We advised that as this was a C. O. D. shipment, and 
as express company had collected the money and did not remit 
returns, the 4 months clause to which we referred had no bear- 
ing whatever on the claim in question. 

On August 11th we were advised by the agent that if we 
contended shipment was delivered and C. O. D. feature was col- 
lected by agent at destination, he would thank us to obtain copy 
of receipt on which agent at Miami, Fla., delivered shipment. 
This information was furnished under date of November 17th, 
1920, and he now requests that we support claim with original 
receipt. This document was attached to the claim at the time 
it was presented—under date of November 10, 1919. What 
course should be taken in order to compel the express company 
to honor the claim as presented? 

Answer: Under the provisions of Rule 14-D of Express 
Classification No. 26, the express company must remit to the 
consignor within 24 hours after delivering a C. O. D. shipment 
the proceeds thereof. In the event the amount collected is not 
remitted within that period of time or within a reasonable time, 
the consignor should be on his notice and make inquiry regard- 
ing the shipment, but in filing a claim for the proceeds of a 
Cc. O. D. shipment, the claimant is not limited to the 4 month 
period governing claims for loss, damage or injury to property. 
However, if the carrier has never delivered the C. O. D. ship- 
ment to the consignee and therefore has not collected the 
amount due thereon, it becomes a claim and is subject to Rule 7 
of the Uniform Express Receipt which provides that, except 
where the loss or injury complained of is due to delay or dam- 
age while being loaded or unloaded or damaged in transit by 
carelessness or negligence, as condition precedent to recovery, 
claim must be made in writing * * within four months after 
a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. As a claim based 
upon the failure to make delivery does not come within one of 
the aforesaid causes such a claim must be made in writing with- 
in four months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 


Georgia.—Question: In answer to Ohio in Dec. 25th issue 
under caption “Carload Rate for Carload Service.” Are you 
sure you are correct in stating that “the action of a shipper in 
ordering a car switched to his place of loading and the subse- 
quent tender to the carrier of a bill of lading showing car num- 
ber and initials is sufficient. to show that a carload shipment is 
intended” is correct? This would, no doubt, logically follow 
your assumption that carriers do not ordinarily switch cars to 
and from shipper’s plants for L. C. L. freight. It is a fact, 
however, that the loading of L. C. L. shipments is generally per- 
mitted at industry sidings in quantities of not less than certain 
switching minima, usually 10,000 lbs. For example, our rate 
minimum on certain of our goods is 30,000 lbs., yet we are per- 
mitted to load at our industry siding any unit shipment of 10,- 
000 lbs. or over, this being authorized by switching tariffs. To 
say that the loading of a 10,000 lb. unit at our siding and the 
furnishing of the car number and initial to the carrier constl- 
tutes carload tender, would be equivalent to saying that Section 
3 of Rule 15 had the effect of vitiating regularly filed switching 
tariffs permitting this practice. 

The purpose of Section 3 of Rule 15, as explained by the 
Classification Committee when it was offered, is to prevent 
shippers from misleading the initial carrier into believing that 
a car is loaded in order to obtain the preferred carload service 
and afterwards have the charges reduced to less carload rates 
as authorized by Section 1 of the same rule. It is our view that 
where the shipper does not in any way mislead the carrier as 
to the quantity contained in the car, the same having been 
loaded in accordance with the switching rules, and having been 
tagged in accordance with the rules governing L. C. L. ship- 
ments, a carload tender is not constituted when the shipping 
order presented to the line-haul carrier shows the actual weight 
in the car. In this case the carrier is apprised of the fact that 
the car is not fully loaded and has the previlege of taking it to 
his depot for completion of loading the same as for any mis- 
cellaneous merchandise car. 

Answer: While in our answer to “Ohio” to which you re- 
fer, the statement is made that the action of a shipper in order- 
ing a car switched to his place of loading and the subsequent 
tender to the carrier of a bill of lading showing car number 
and initials is sufficient to show that a carload shipment is in- 
tended, this statement should not be read by itself. but should 
be read in connection with the last sentence which is to the 
effect that a shipper must comply with the provision of the 
classification respecting the marking of less than carload ship- 
ments. 

Demurrage—Cars Consigned One Party Care of Another 

New York.—Question: During the period from May to Au- 
gust, 1920, we were assessed approximately $1,200 demurrage 
on cars handled at one of our jobs in Ohio, billed in care of 
the industry for whom we were doing the work. The major 
portion of this demurrage resulted without our knowledge, as 
explained below: 

All cars received were billed to the “A’ company, in care of 
the “B” company. This concern is located on the Belt Line 
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Railroad and receives its traffic from the trunk lines, who ab- 
sorb the switching. The bills of lading in most cases showed 
the routing of the trunk lines and destination as “X,” con- 
signee “A” company, in care of “B” company. A few ship- 
ments in the bill of lading showed Belt Line delivery, consignee 
and destination as above. As our cars were received at “X” 
by the trunk lines they were immediately delivered to the Belt 
Line, who piaced cars upon a storage track, just outside the 
plant tracks, spotting cars inside plant, upon orders received 
from the “B” company, or ourselves. 

We understand that, due to accumulation and in order to 
keep cars together, certain Belt Line tracks near the plant were 
assigned for “B” company cars, and were considered construc- 
tively placed, without notice, and demurrage assessed accord- 
ingly. The Belt Line, claiming section D, rule 3, Fairbanks’ 
Tariffs 4 and 8, applies, particularly, notes one and two of rule 3. 

We assume the “B” company agreed to this arrangement 
for their cars and checked the storage tracks daily, and ordered 
cars belonging to them, but naturally did not check our cars, or 
notify us, as they did not always know if cars belonged to us, 
consequently we had no knowledge of cars arriving until found 
by ourselves, and after considerable demurrage had accumulated. 

While the Belt Line claims no notices were necessary, they 
did send constructive notices sometimes after cars were placed 
on storage tracks, addressing and mailing direct to the “B” 
company. We also discovered some notices listing cars belong- 
ing to the “B” company and also ours, while others showed our 
cars only, but notices addressed to the “B” company. 

Therefore, we desire to know whether the railroad can 
legally charge us demurrage, under the circumstances given, 
especially in view of the fact that cars were consigned to us 
care the “B” company and we received no notices whatsoever 
in any sort that cars were on hand. 

Answer: Section C of rule 4 of J. E, Fairbanks’ Demurrage 
Tariff No. 4-A, I, C. C. No. 8, provides: 


; Delivery of cars upon other than public delivery tracks or upon 
industrial interchange tracks, or written notice sent or given to con- 
signee or party entitled to receive same, of readiness to so deliver, 
will constitute notification to consignee. 


Section D of rule 3 reads as follows: 


.,, Qn cars to be delivered on other than public delivery tracks, time 
will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after actual or constructive 
placement on such tracks. Time computed from actual placement on 
cars placed at exactly 7 a. m. will begin at the same 7 a. m.; actual 
penseenent to be determined by the precise time the engine cuts 

se. 

Note 1. ‘Actual placement” is made when a car is placed in an 
accessible position for loading or unloading or at a point previously 
designated by the consignor or consignee. If such placing is prevented 
from any cause attributable to consignor or consignee and car is 
placed on the private or other than public delivery tracks serving the 
consignor or consignee, it shall be considered constructively placed, 
without notice. 

_. Note 2. Any railroad track or portion thereof assigned for indi- 
vidual use will be treated as “other than public delivery track.” 


In view of the fact that the cars in question were consigned 
to the “A” company care of the “B” company, and that such 
cars were set out on tracks assigned to the use of the “B” 
company, which manner of handling is permissible under the 
provisions of the demurrage tariff as quoted above, the “A” 
company was not entitled to notice of arrival and, in our opin- 
ion, demurrage was properly assessed on the cars. If a ship- 
ment is consigned care of a certain party, the carrier may right- 
fully assume that the owner of the goods will arrange to take 
possession of his property and, unless the bill of lading contains 
a notation that the owner is to be notified, which does not ap- 
pear to be a fact in the instant case, the carrier has performed 
his duty in making delivery to the party in whose care the ship- 
ment was consigned when it makes delivery to that party and 
complies with the provision of the demurrage tariffs with re- 
spect to notice of arrival. 


Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 


Alabama.—Question: Please refer to your answer to “Wash- 
ington” on page 1225, Dec. 25 issue of The Traffic World. It 
is assumed that the C. M. & St. P. R. R. Tariff 11140-C pub- 
lishes what is commonly referred to as uniform reconsigning 
rules. It is further assumed that the shipment is covered by 
Fairbanks’ Uniform Demurrage Tariff 4-A. If my assumption 
is correct, then I cannot agree with you, but must side with 
the car service clerk, inasmuch as specific tariff provision is 
made to cover cases of this kind. 

Please refer to rule 13, reading as follows: 


Diversion or reconsignment to points within switching limits after 
piacement. Cars that have been placed for unloading and which are 
subsequently reforwarded without being unloaded to a point within 
the switching limits of the billed destination will not be subject to 
diversion or reconsignment charge, but will be subject to the switch- 
ing or local rate in addition to the rate from point of origin to billed 
destination. 


Also, to rule 2, section B, of Fairbanks’ Demurrage Tariff. 
Please consider the matter further, advising me through your 
Questions and Answers department. 

When answering the question referred to we had 


Answer: 
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before us rule 13 of J. E. Fairbanks’ Uniform Demurrage Tariff 
and were of the opinion that it was not applicable for the reason 
that the shipment must be treated as two separate shipments 
and not as a diversion or reconsignment, justifying our conten- 
tion by the following cases: The Reconsignment Case, 47 
I. C. C. 590; Kehoe & Co. vs. I. C. R. R., 14 I. C. C. 541; D. E. 
Wood Butter Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 16 I. C. C. 375. 

Rule 2-B of Fairbanks’ Demurrage Tariff provides that on 
ears held for reshipment 24 hours’ free time will be allowed. 
The reasonableness of such a provision was upheld by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the case of T. M. Dinsmore & 
Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R., 40 I. C. C. 618. 


Tax on Export Shipments 


California.—Question: Please refer to your publication of 
November 27, page 1037, “Tax on Export Shipments Recon- 
signed in Transit,” that part reading, “it is our opinion that 
war tax should be assessed on the movement to Wichita,” etc. 

What tax should be assessed? Local rate from Dodge City 
to Wichita, Kan., or that proportion of the through rate to New 
Orleans—Dodge City to Wichita on basis of mileage prorate? 

Answer: In our answer we referred to article 16 of Treas- 
ury Department Regulations 49, which provides that if there 
is a “break” in the movement or if the property “comes to 
rest,” the first movement shall be treated as a domestic move- 
ment and transportation charges thereon are taxable. This 
means that tax should be imposed, based upon the local rate to 
Wichita. 

Suits Against Adams Express Company 


Connecticut.—Question: We would be interested to know 
if there has been any test case decided by the courts as to 
whether or not the Adams Express Company is liable for goods 
lost and claims for such losses properly filed within the time 
limit where the claims have not been paid inside of two years 
and one day from date of shipment and where suit has not been 
instituted within the two-year-and-one-day period. 


Answer: We are not aware of any case in which the Adams 
Express Company has been held liable for loss or damage to 
goods, where the defense was that suit had not been filed within 
the two-year-and-one-day period. 


What Constitutes Delivery to Carrier 


New York.—Question: On ferry cars loaded on industrial 
track with miscellaneous shipments for switching to the local 
freight house for rehandling, bills of lading covering each ship- 
ment being made out and delivered to the local freight office 
on the same day that car is loaded, at what time are such ship- 
ments delivered to the railroad? This point is raised by action 
on part of local agents marking bills of lading with notation 
that shipment is broken when received should the same check 
damaged when handled by them. It is our opinion that ship- 
ments are delivered to the railroad as soon as loading is com- 
pleted and bills of lading surrendered to the agent, and nota- 
tions of damage should read that shipment checked damaged 
when transferred. 


Answer: Hutchinson on Carriers, section 125, page 122, 
reads in part as follows: 


When the owner of the goods has done all in his power and all 
that he is required to do by his understanding with the carrier or 
the usage of the business to further the shipment, and it becomes 
then the duty of the carrier to do whatever else is necessary to put 
them in transit, the delivery and acceptance will be considered as 
complete from the time the carrier is informed that they are ready 
for him. The mere fact, therefore, that the owner of the goods has 
loaded them on a car, even though the carrier, by the owner’s direc- 
tion, has placed the car in a position convenient for such purpose, will 
not of itself be sufficient to constitute a delivery. Before the deliver) 
will be deemed complete the owner must not only relinquish his control 
over the car, but notice that it was ready for shipment must have 
been given the carrier. Thus where it was the course of business for 
a railroad company, when required to do so, to send its cars upon 4 
side track at the place of shipment to receive cotton for transporta- 
tion, and for the shipper there to load upon them the freight, make out 4 
manifest and leave it with the agent of the company, who then had 
the bales counted, signed bills of lading, and sent locomotives to 
remove the cars thus loaded and place them in the train destined to 
the point to which the shipments were to be made, it was held that 
the delivery was complete as soon as the cotton was put upon the 
company’s cars in this manner by the shipper and the companys 
agent informed of the fact. 


The mere issuance of a bill of lading does not determine 
the duties and responsibilities of a carrier as an insurer of the 
goods. There must be a delivery to him for present carriage 
and nothing must remain to be done by the owner. The law 
then imposes upon the carrier the risk of their. safe custody, as 
well as the duty to carry as directed. 

In the instant case we are of the opinion that the liability 
of the carrier as an insurer commenced when the goods were 
placed in the actual possession of the carrier for transportation. 
So that, if it can be proved that the goods were in good order 
when they were received by the carrier, the burden is upon 
the carrier of proving that the loss or damage occurred through 
some cause for which it is not liable. The notation respecting 
the damage placed upon the bill of lading by the carrier should 
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be regarded as a self-serving declaration and should not be 
given much weight as a matter of evidence. 


Increases Under Ex Parte 74 


New York.—Question: Prior to August 26, 1920, the car- 
rier published rate on bituminous coal, carloads, from a Penn- 
sylvania point to a New York point, of $1.60 per gross ton. 
August 26 this rate was advanced to $2.62 gross ton, or 64 per 
cent of the former rate. 

We believe this is contrary to the intentions of the Com- 
mission, either expressed or implied, in view of the fact that 
in Ex Parte 74, they say, “The proposals of the eastern lines 
to preserve existing relationships is approved,’ and furthermore, 
such extreme advances as this and other similar increases in 
excess of 40 per cent do not conform to section 208 of trans- 
portation act of 1920, in that they (rates in effect on Feb. 29, 
1920) have not been changed by state or federal authority, or 
pursuant to authority of law. Can the 64 per cent advance be 
justified by any sort of combinations through the use of differ- 
entials or otherwise? 

Answer: The Commission in Ex Parte 74, page 256, said in 
part: “It is impracticable at this time to adjust all of the rates 
on individual commodities. The rates to be established on the 
basis hereinbefore approved must necessarily be subject to such 
readjustments as the facts may warrant. It is conceded by the 
carriers that readjustments will be necessary. It is expected 
that shippers will take these matters up in the first instance 
with the carriers, and the latter will be expected to deal promptly 
and effectively therewith, to the end that necessary readjust- 
ments may be made in as many instances as practicable without 
appeal to us.” 

Where shippers feel that the existing rates are unreasonable 
or discriminatory, they should follow out the foregoing instruc- 
tions by handling the matter with the carriers so that proper 
readjustment may be made. In the event that no relief is 
gained by such handling, then shippers should file formal com- 
plaint with the Commission. 


Application of Tariffs 


Ohio.—Question: Referring to your answers to “Pennsyl- 
vania,” Traffic World of November 20, and “Ohio,” Traffic World 
of December 18, relative to the application of rates shown in 
American Railway Express Company Local and Joint Schedule 
of Express Rates No. 5. 

Beg to advise that our copy of the above schedule does not 
have any clause relative to the application of the tariff and 
would like to be advised if the above schedule has been cor- 
rected since your answers to “Pennsylvania” and “Ohio” were 
published. Also state what tariff should be used for computing 
rates on intrastate business in Ohio provided the rates shown 
in schedule No. 5 cannot be lawfully used. Our copy of No. 5 
states that it canceled No. 4 in full and, as stated before, does 
not carry any exceptions as to its application. 

Answer: As stated in our answer to “Ohio” on page 1182 
of the December 18, 1920 issue of The Traffic World, the copy of 
American Railway Express Company Local and Joint Tariff No. 
5, filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission provides 
that, in addition to applying on interstate traffic, it is also ap- 
plicable on intrastate traffic in the states of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and Oregon. However, we are advised by 
the American Railway Express Company that this tariff has 
been approved as applicable on intrastate traffic in a large num- 
ber of other states, including Ohio. 

In the states of Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
South Dakota and Utah, Schedule No. 3, the issue in effect 
prior to September 1, 1920, is applicable. On intrastate traffic 
in Arkansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Wisconsin, Schedule No. 4, which carries the 
first increase of 12% per cent granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison, effective September 1, 1920, is applicable, 
while in the balance of the states, Schedule No. 5, which car- 
ries the additional increase of 13% per cent granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, effective October 13, 1920, 
applies. 

Delay in Transit 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Is there any ruling or decision 
under which we may recover claim as follows? 

A ear of cabbage in crates shipped from a point in Virginia, 
B. R. B. routed C. & D. Ry., was delivered us early a. m. on 
the fifth day after date of shipment. Another car shipped five 
days later was delivered us early a. m. of the third day after 
date of shipment. Account of this irregular movement there 
Was an accumulation of this perishable commodity, being 
obliged to place fifty crates of cabbage from the first car into 
public storage, for which charges we have made claim with 
the delivering carrier, who admitted slight delay on first car 
at “X” yards on the B. R. D., due to congestion, but that they 
Were obliged to decline the claim on the grounds of no legal 
liability, based on the fact that the delay was due to conditions 
beyond the carrier’s control, at the same time advising it was 
unecessary to rehearse the many decisions of the court re- 
Sarding delay account congestive conditions. 
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Answer: Where goods are actually transported and deliv- 
ered, but the time of delivery is delayed, such delay, if resulting 
from causes beyond the control of the carrier, may be excused; 
if under such circumstances the carrier exercises due care, he 
is not liable. A carrier may be excused for delay, in receiving 
the goods, or in transporting them after they have been received, 
whenever the delay is necessarily caused by unforeseen disaster 
which human prudence cannot provide against, or by accident 
not caused by the negligence of the carrier, or by thieves and 
robbers, or an uncontrollable mob. All that can be required 
of a carrier is that he shall exercise due care and diligence to 
guard against delay, and that if it occur without his fault or 
negligence, he shall omit no reasonable efforts to secure the 
safety of the goods. So in the instant case, if the congestion 
was not due to one of the accepted causes the carrier can be 
held liable for damages, the measure of which is the difference 
between the market value at the time shipment should have 
arrived and the market value at the time it did actually arrive. 


Liability for Goods Improperly Loaded 


Michigan.—Question: Our dealer at a Mississippi point lo- 
cated on the “A” railroad loaded a carload of furnaces on Octo- 
ber 15, 1920. The freight agent at the shipping point could not 
furnish a man for the inspection of the car, but after the car 
was loaded, it was inspected by him personally, and the bill 
of lading signed without notation of “shipper’s load and count.” 

When the furnaces arrived at destination, they were in a 
damaged condition and the carriers now claim that sufficient 
amount of bracing was not used when the car was loaded. Does 
the fact that the agent at original shipping point inspected and 
accepted the car as loaded, relieve the shipper from the re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which the car was loaded? Should 
the carriers honor the claim for the damage sustained? 

Answer: Section 3 of rule 27 of Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 reads as follows: “Owners must observe carriers’ rules 
regulating the safe loading of freight and protection of equip- 
ment. Lading must be securely blocked or braced and, when 
in closed cars, must be away from car doors, and weight of 
lading must be approximately the same on each side of car.” 

Section 1 (a) of rule 30 of Consolidated Classification No. 
1 provides: “Temporary blocking, flooring or lining, racks, 
standards, strips, stakes or similar bracing, dunnage or supports, 
not constituting a part of’ the car, when required to protect 
and make carload freight secure for shipment, must be fur- 
nished and installed by shipper at his expense.” 

The general rule is that when the consignor loads freight 
upon a car or packs articles for shipment, the carrier which 
receives the car as loaded, or the package as prepared, is not 
liable for damages which arise from the defect in the loading 
or packing. Hutchinson on Carriers, section 333; G. W. T. & 
P. Ry. Co. vs. Wittnebert, 108 S. W. 150; Penn. Co. vs. Kenwood 
Bridge Co., 170 Ill. 645, 49 N. E. 215; Northwestern Marble & 
Tile Co. vs. Williams, 151 N. W. 419. 


However, it has been held that the carrier is liable for injury 
to goods shipped, though they were improperly loaded, if the 
improper loading was apparent to the ordinary observation of 
the carrier’s servants. McCarty vs, Louisville, etc., R. Co., 102 
Ala. 198, 14 So. 370. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor for 


Tennessee.—Question: In October, 1917, we made shipment 
of a car of coal and reconsigned same in transit to take through 
rate from mines to destination, taking out exchange shipper’s 
order bill of lading and forwarding shipment to destination as 
a shipper’s order notify shipment. This car was delivered at 
destination through error of the railroad, without proper freight 
charges being collected, and resulting in an undercharge of 
approximately $50, which is due the carrier. Carrier has de- 
manded that we, as shippers, pay this charge; while as a mat- 
ter of fact, we made shipment shipper’s order notify in order 
to protect ourselves for invoice value of this shipment. Kindly 
advise us as to our liability for these undercharges. 


Answer: Generally speaking, both the consignor and con- 
signee are responsible for the payment of the lawfully estab- 
lished rate, the former as the party with whom the contract 
of carriage was made and the latter as the prima facie owner of 
the goods. A carrier is entitled to its transportation charges 
either in advance or on delivery of the shipment in good order 
at destination. In a straight consignment, the ownership of 
the goods is in the consignee immediately after the shipper has 
delivered it to the initial carrier for transportation and the con- 
signee, as the presumptive owner, is the party primarily liable 
for the charges. If, however, the carrier cannot collect the 
same from the consignee it can look to the shipper for payment 
on the ground that the iatter is the party with whom the con- 
tract of carriage was made. 


‘ 

With respect to an order notify shipment, the title to the 
goods is in the consignor until the bill of lading is surrendered. 
This is an additional reason, if one is needed, for the holding 
of the consignor liable for freight charges in the event the 
carrier is unable to collect same from the consignee. 
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Damages—Measure of, for Loss or Injury 


Ohio.—Question: What evidence, as to the value, should 
the carrier demand in settling for claims on the basis of value 
at destination? It is now the law that the market value at 
destination should be the basis of settlement, but how cap this 
be determined? Who is going to say, or how is the fact going 
to be determined, what the market value at destination is on 
a pair of shoes purchased in Boston, Mass., for $7.45 and shipped 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and lost in transit, or any other commod- 
ity on which there is no fixed market price? Such cases are 
more frequent than where there is fixed market value. The 
carrier can do nothing other than ask for shipper’s invoice, but 
that will not be the price at point of origin. 

Answer: The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
McCaull-Dinsmore case, held the provision in the carrier’s bill 
of lading which provided that the amount of any loss or damage 
for which any carrier is liable should be computed on the basis 
of the value of the property at the time and place of shipment, 
including freight charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon a car- 
rier’s liability and therefore contrary to the Cummins Amend- 
ment, and stated that the measure of damages was the actual 
loss caused by the breach of the contract of carriage, which loss 
is what the shipper would have had if the contract had been 
performed, This; as a rule, where the goods are damaged is the 
difference between the value of the goods in their damaged 
state and what would have been their value at destination if de- 
livered in good order, with interest, less than unpaid cost of 
transportation. Where the goods are lost or destroyed the car- 
rier is liable, as a rule, for their value at the place of destination 
at the time they should have been delivered, with interest 
thereon from that time, less the unpaid cost of transportation. In 
the event of damage resulting from delay in transit, the measure 
of damage is the difference between the value of the goods at 
destination at the time they arrived and their value at destina- 
tion at the time they should have arrived in the usual course of 
transportation. 

The value at destination to be used as a basis for arriving 
at the amount of damage is the market value, provided there is 
a market for the goods in question. However, it is often the case 
that there is no established market for the goods lost, destroyed 
or delayed, and in an action for loss of, injury or delay to goods 
shipped, it is competent to show that there was no market for 
the goods at the place of destination. Where the goods lost, in- 
jured or delayed are without market or have no market value 
at the place of shipment, evidence is admissible to show their ac- 
tual or intrinsic value. So also, where it is doubtful whether the 
jury would find the goods had a market value at the place of 
destination, evidence as to the intrinsic or actual value of the 
goods is admissible. For the purpose of showing actual value, 
any facts are admissible which will enable the jury intelligently 
to arrive at a fair valuation of the goods. Thus evidence may be 
admitted to show the cost of the goods; their value at the point 
of shipment or at other markets; the price for which other goods 
of the same kind were previously sold by plaintiff a short time 
before the loss or injury complained of; the price at which plain- 
tiff had contracted to sell the goods at the point of destination; 
the cost of transportation; the cost of making repairs; the man- 
ner in which the goods have been used, and the general condi- 
tion and quality of the goods and the percentage of their de- 
preciation from damage, use, decay or otherwise. 

The question is one of fact, namely, what is the value of the 
goods on the market? This is a question of fact which must be 
settled by a court or jury on the basis of all the evidence brought 
to the attention of the court or jury. There is no general rule 
which will apply to all cases involving loss, injury or delay, and 
each case must be handled on its merits. 

Some of the factors which enter into the determination of 
the value to be used in the settlement of claims for loss, damage 
or delay have been outlined above and all have been used by the 
courts in deciding cases involving injury to shippers resulting 
from loss, damage or delay to shipment. In the event of there 
being no established market value at point of destination, it is 
impossible, however, to lay down a rule which will fit all cases. 


Damages—Measure of 


Ohio.—Question: We filed claim with an express company 
for the invoice value of lost part of shipment, plus the express 
charges on the weight of the lost portion of the shipment. We 
duplicated the part of the shipment lost, prepaying the express 
charges on this duplicate shipment also, The claim agent of the 
express company recently wrote us as follows (in part): “The 
limit of our liability is for the actual amount charged to the 
consignee, and as this shipment was billed f. o. b. destination, 
kindly give me your letter authorizing reduction of the claim in 
the amount of these charges (express charges).” 

It is our contention that we are entitled to the invoice value, 
plus the express charges on the lost shipment, even if these were 
prepaid by us. 


Answer: As to shipments handled by the American Railway 


Express Co. and the companies which were merged in the form- 
ing of that company, the liability of the express company is 
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limited to the amount specified in the express receipt as the re- 
leased value of the shipment, and where no valuation is stated 
under the provisions of the express receipt, the express company 
is liable only to the extent of $50.00 per 100 pounds. 

A carrier is not liable for the express charges paid on a 
duplicate shipment for goods to replace a shipment lost or dam- 
aged by the carrier. Such damages are known as special or 
speculative damages, that is, those not in the contemplation of 
the parties when making the original shipment and may not be 
included unless the carrier had notice at the time of the making 
of the contract of carriage for the original shipment, that such 
damages would result from a breach of its contract of carriage. 


Delivery Without Production of Bill 


Michigan.—Question: A customer of ours had a barrel of 
powdered sugar shipped to him from Detroit, Mich., which was 
received without revenue billing. They were badly in need of 
this sugar at the time and made inquiries every day as to 
whether it had been received, but were informed two or three 
days after arrival of the barrel that it was on hand and, before 
delivery could be made, it was necessary to have the original 
bill of lading. The consignee did not have this bill of lading, 
but told the agent that he would write to the shipper for it, 
which, of course, delayed the delivery of shipment another 
three or four days. By the time the bill of lading showed up 
the market had declined considerably and consignee refused to 
accept the barrel. } 

Do you believe that the agent was in the right in refusing 
to deliver this barrel, without the surrender of the original bill 
of lading, when he knew the barrel was plainly marked for 
them, and at the same time they having been receivers of 
freight in this city for the past fifteen years? The consignee 
told him that the shipment was from Detroit and that he could 
assess freight charges accordingly and that if there was any 
difference they would be glad to settle it later. Was the con- 
signee correct in refusing the shipment? 

Answer: Section 8 of the Pomerene bill of lading act pro- 
vides in part that a carrier, in the absence of some lawful ex- 
cuse, is bound to deliver goods upon demand made by the con- 
signee named in the bill for the goods, if such demand is accom- 
panied by an offer in good faith to satisfy the carrier’s lawful 
lien upon the goods, and that in case the carrier refuses or fails 
to deliver the goods in compliance with a demand by the con- 
signee, the burden shall be upon the carrier to establish the 
existence of a lawful excuse for such refusal or failure. Section 
9 provides in part that the carrier is justified, subject to the 
aforesaid provision, in delivering goods to one who is the con- 
signee named in a straight bill for the goods. 

It is, therefore, doubtful whether the carrier may in any 
circumstances demand the surrender of a bill of lading by the 
consignee in a straight consignment as a condition precedent 
to a delivery, except where the carrier has reason to doubt the 
identity of the party claiming the goods, and the carrier’s refusal 
to deliver because the bill was not surrendered might be con- 
strued as equivalent to a conversion of the shipment. 


EL PASO AND §S. W. STOCK 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The El Paso and Southwestern has filed an application with 
the Commission requesting authority to change its authorized 
capital stock of 350,000 shares, of which 250,000 are outstanding, 
par value, $100 per share, for 1,000,000 shares without par value, 
of one class and without any preference. The application is the 
first of the kind to have been filed with the Commission since 
it began supervision of the issuance of securities by carriers 
under the transportation act, 

The applicant proposes to exchange 750,000 shares of no 
par value stock for the outstanding stock and to keep the 
remainder in its treasury. No money consideration will be 
involved, the company says, and there will be no assumption of 
additional liabilities or obligations. 

The company sets forth in its petition that under the trans- 
portation act provision is made for distribution of net profits in 
proportion to the value of the property and irrespective of the 
par value of outstanding shares. It says a general valuation of 
the railroads is proceeding and that the value of its property, 
so determined, will change from time to time with changing con- 
ditions and with additions and betterments. 

It will be impracticable to alter the outstanding issue of 
par value shares to conform to these changes, it says, and that 
the issue of shares of no par value will enable the capital stock 
issue to conform closely to the actual value of the property a8 
it changes from time to time. For many years the company 
says it has put large sums into its property without issuing stock 
therefor, and it is believed that the present par value share 
capital has no relation to the actual capital and that the value of 
the property should be expressed by a no par value share. 


Our Washington office is your Washington office if 
you are a DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD subscriber. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


_~— 


REPARATION CLAIM TIME LIMIT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From inquiries that have been made of me by clients it 
seems that there is a confused notion in the minds of shippers 
as to the time limit within which suits for reparation, based on 
rates charged during federal control, must be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In this connection, no doubt, 
the article you carried in your January 8 issue (page 89), under 
the heading, “Claims Under Federal Control,” will be helpful. 
It occurs to me that your very serviceable publication would be 
only rendering a further service to its subscribers if the matter 
were again presented, emphasizing the fact that such suits must 
be filed on or before February 28, 1921, not with the individual 
carrier, nor with the Railroad Administration, but with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Secion 206, paragraph (c), of the transportation act of 1920, 
effective February 29, 1920, provides: 





(c) Complaints praying for reparation on account of damage 
caimed to have been caused by reason of the collection or enforce- 
ment by or through the president during the period of federal control 
of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or practices (in- 
cluding those applicable to interstate, foreign or intrastate traffic) 
which were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
or unreasonably prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, may be filed with the commission within one 
year after termination of federal control, against the agent designated 
by the president under sub-division (a), etc. 


The one-year period of limitation on reparation claims for 
rate damages is not to be confused with the two-year period of 
limitation upon claims for loss and damage provided by para- 
graph (a) of the same section. 

Of course, it would seem that these reparation claims may 
be filed either as formal or informa] complaints. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 13, 1921. Karl Knox Gartner. 


WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It seems as though there was a misapprehension as to the 
intent of Congress in establishing the war revenue act of 1917. 
Section 500, provides in part: 


That from and after the first day of November, 1917, there shall 
le levied, assessed, collected and paid (a) tax equivalent to three 
per centum of the amount paid for the transportation by rail or 
water or by any form of mechanical motor power when in competition 
with carriers by rail or water of property by freight consigned from 
one point of the United States to another. 


We have studied this matter over very thoroughly, and be- 
lieve Congress meant just what it said—that the public was to 
pay 3 per cent war tax on freight charges between points in the 
United States regardless of whether the rate was 1 cent or $1 
per cwt. 

We, therefore, do not consider the increase in rates an in- 
crease in war tax percentages, but do consider it an increase 
in the revenue to the government, and if the freight rates are 
reduced, the war tax would remain the same, but the revenue 
‘0 the government would be reduced. In other words, we con- 
sider that the war revenue act was intended to apply to all 
lreight charges as long as it remains in effect, regardless of 
what the rate may be. 

The debt incurred during the war must be paid by the people 
of the United States, and as we understand it that law was 
enacted for the purpose of producing revenue to help reduce 
that debt. 

We are not writing this in a spirit of criticism, or to create 
an endless discussion in The Open Forum. We, therefore, trust 
that the views expressed will be accepted in the spirit that they 
are written, and we believe that after further consideration your 
Correspondents will agree with us, at least in some respects. 

; Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, 

St. Louis, Jan. 14, 1921. Wm. P. Malott, Traffic Manager. 


Editor The Traffic World: 
_ I have read with interest the various communications rela- 
lve to the subject of war tax on increased freight charges, ap- 
bearing in your issues of Dec, 25 and Jan. 8. 

H. C. Fischer, in his communication, points out clearly the 
fact that freight rates in the east have advanced 75 per cent, 
aad consequently the war tax has increased accordingly. 

However, this is not only true of freight charges but the 
war tax has also been substantially increased on commodities 








which very recently have declined in price because of the condi- 
tions of the market. Naturally the amount of war tax on these 
commodities decreases according to the decrease in value of the 
articles. 

On the other hand, freight rates have not declined, and at 
the present day I see no hope of any reduction along this line. 
Furthermore, unless the carriers are enabled to make a net 
return of 6 per cent, they will no doubt endeavor to secure an 
increase sufficient to guaranty them a net return of 6 per cent. 
In this case we would be subject to another increase in war tax, 
whereas prices of commodities and taxes relative thereto would 
be decreased. 

This is a decided discrimination, and should not be over- 
looked by shippers. 

I have delved into this matter, and the following scale ex- 
plains the situation in regard to the tax on freight: 

We will assume that the charges on a shipment of freight 
in 1917 were $100. The tax on this shipment at the rate of 
3 per cent amounts to $3. In June, 1918, freight rates were in- 
creased 25 per cent under G. O. 28. This makes the charges 
on this shipment referred to in 1917 $125, and the war tax, 3 
per cent of this amount, would be $3.75. 

Again, on August 26, 1920, the freight rates were advanced 
40 per cent under Ex Parte 74, making the freight charges on 
the shipment referred to $175 as compared with $100 in 1917. 
The tax on this shipment in 1920 would amount to $5.25. 

From this we can readily see that the freight charges in- 
creased 75 per cent, and the war tax increased accordingly. 

In order to pay the same amount of war tax on shipments 
moving in 1921 as were paid on the same shipments moving in 
1917—namely $38—it would be necessary to reduce the percentage 
of war tax to 1.8 per cent of,the amount of the freight charges. 
1.8 per cent of $175, which is the freight charge today of the 
shipment referred to in 1917, would amount to $3.15. This is 
an increase of 1-7 of 1 per cent over the rate as charged in 1917, 
but we can well afford to stand such a small item, considering 
the conditions of the country today. 

I believe there are good grounds for proof that these condi- 
tions should be and will be remedied if shippers take an in- 
terest in the matter. 

Medford, Mass., Jan. 14, 1921. 


G. E. Snook. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer was very much interested in the article on page 
1234 of the December 25 issue entitled “Increased War Tax on 
Freight,” by S. W. Allender; also Arthur G. Hyde’s comment 
on the same subject on page 83 of the January 8 issue. 

In going over this matter carefully, it has always been our 
understanding that the war tax on freight rates was 3 per cent 
and cn checking over a number of recent freight bills we find 
that in every case the war tax still remains at 3 per cent, al- 
though the freight rates have been increased 25 per cent in 
June, 1918, with the additional varying increases in August, 1920. 

In order further to assure ourselves of being correct, the 
matter has been taken up with the Internal Revenue Department 
and it advises that the 3 per cent war tax on freight bills is 
still in effect and that the increase in freight rates has not 
automatically increased the percentage of war tax. 

Mr. Allender states that this should not be confused as a 
traffic matter, but a legislative matter, since it pertains purely 
to the laws governing taxation. However, considering his 
article as a whole, he has evidently overlooked this very point, 
in view of the fact that the increase in the freight rates was 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
supervision over traffic matters, but absolutely no supervision 
over legislative matters; and, since the war tax is entirely a 
legislative matter, it can readily be seen that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in increasing the freight rates, has abso- 
lutely no jurisdiction over the increase in the war tax and, 
therefore, the increase in the freight rate has not in the least 
automatically increased the percentage of war tax. 

We note from Mr. Hyde’s article that he considers the war 
tax is increased to what he now considers approximately 5% 
per cent, and goes on to give the amount of transportation 
charges paid by his company, and then asks to “hear from 
others regarding the unauthorized increase in war tax, which 
has increased approximately 75 per cent.” 

We do not know what the freight shipments which they 
received consisted of, but in checking over some figures in the 
January 15 issue covering rates on perishables where refrigera- 
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tion expense is incurred, it is noted that the 3 per cent war 
tax is taken on the freight charges, plus the refrigeration charges. 
From the above, you can see that we agree with Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s criticism on page 137 of the January 15 issue. 
The Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, 
W. M. Bosworth, Traffic Manager. 
Detroit, Jan, 18, 1921. 


COAL LOSSES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

An advance in price of coal from 90 cents to $5.00 a ton, 
a corresponding increase in freight rates, and the frequent 
shortages of coal on our shipments, has led us to give the coal 
handling from mine to plant a personal investigation. 

Coal, when hoisted from the mine, is wet. This moisture 
disappears and by the time the cars are weighed on a track 
scale the coal is quite dry. Subsequent evaporation between 
mine and plant does not, in our opinion, exceed % of 1 per cent. 
The mine operators, however, pay their miners on basis of the 
tipple weight, or when the coal is wet, and it is to their interest 
to pass the entire evaporation on to the consumer. 

Few mines have their own track scales. The loaded cars 
are, therefore, taken to a railroad assembling yard where they 
are run over a scale, coupled together, at the rate of five to 
eight mines an hour; a brakeman calls to the scale operator, 
usually stationed inside a building, “weigh,” when the rear 
truck has reached the scale; the fore truck of the next car is 
frequently on the scale before the scale beam clicks, indicating 
the completion of the weight and the weight they really get 
is three-fourths of the car they intend to weigh and one-fourth 
of the next car. In the case of the modern car we noticed 
the front truck completely off the scale before the rear truck 
reached a weighing position. Instead of weighing the empty 
cars: before loading, the stenciled tare is used. 

Industries having their own track scales should, therefore, 
weigh their coal when the car is standing still and uncoupled 
at both ends, and the empty car should be weighed in like man- 
ner because weights taken in this way, under National Weigh- 
ing Association rules, take precedence over the weights taken 
at shipping point as outlined in the preceding paragraph. Freight 
bills should then be corrected to basis of destination weight and 
supported by the weighmaster’s weight ticket. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission held in case of Rice 
vs. Georgia R. R., 14 I. C. C. 7580, that wherever upon reweigh- 
ing coal, the new weight was 1 per cent and a minimum of 
500 pounds, either higher or lower than the original weight, the 
charges should be corrected on the basis of the new weight. 

In case of Duluth Log Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O., 16 I. C. C. 
38, 39, the Commission held in favor of reweighing at destina- 
tion. 

In case of Miller vs. Pere Marquette, Unrep. Op. 337, the 
Commission held that charges assessed on weight in excess of 
actual weight were illegal. : 

In case of Peters vs..O. S. L. R. R., 20 I. C. C. 598, the 
Commission held that consignee is not bound by the weights on 
coal given at point of origin and stated in the way bill, but 
that the actual weight of the shipment constitutes the true basis 
upon which to assess transportaion charges. 

In 28 I. C. C. 7 it is held that there is no reason why weights 
at origin should be given more consideration than at destina- 
tion, and that the burden of proving the destination weights 
incorrect is on the carrier. nN aa, 

This should take care of the freight charges on shortages. 
The next step is to recover the value of lost coal. Under the 
Carmack amendment to the Hepburn Act (Sec. 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act) when the holder of a bill of lading proves 
the goods have not been delivered to the consignee, the pre- 
sumption arises they have been lost through the neglect of the 
carrier or his agents, and the burden of proof that the loss re- 
sulted from some other cause for which the initial carrier is 
not responsible in law or by contract is then cast upon the 
carrier (H. & S. A. Ry. vs. Wallace, 223 N. S. 481, 492, 32 Sup. 
C. T. 205, 56 L. ed. 516). 

It is evident from the foregoing that the carrier is liable 
for all proven coal losses. 

The Highland Iron & Steel Company, 
John C. Fox, Traffic Manager. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 19, 1921. 


NEW YORK STATE CANAL OPERATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the January 8 issue of The Traffic World, your Wash- 
ington correspondent reports the gist of a letter from Secretary 
Baker to Congressman Esch defending the continued operation 
of government barges on the New York waterways by the War 
Department. Shipping interests throughout New York state feel 


strongly on this question, as may be inferred from the speech 
made by Congressman Magee in the House opposing any fur- 
ther appropriation for governmental inland waterway activities. 
Congressman Magee comes from Syracuse, a city that owes 
its very birthright to the Erie Canal, and the congressman 
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knows what he is talking about when he states: “We are jp. 
sistent that the government stop at once the foolish business 
of wasting large amounts of public money in experimental op. 
erations upon our waterway.” 

So little is known outside New York of the real facts sur. 
rounding government operation on the Barge Canal, and as this 
waterway is a transportation medium of great interest to ship. 
pers in many sections of the country, I wish to present the true 
situation to the shipping public through your columns. 

In the winter of 1917-1918 it became apparent that con. 
struction work on the Barge Canal would be completed in time 
to throw the new system open to navigation in its entirety ip 
May, 1918. The transportation situation of that period was 
most acute. We were in the throes of the war and it looked 
as though hostilities would continue for some time. The cry 
was, “use every available means of transportation.” The execy. 
tive and various cabinet officers had urged the development and 
utilization of the water routes to supplement the overburdened 
rail lines. With the knowledge that a water route physically 
capable of transporting 20,000,000 tons of freight during a seven 
months’ season of navigation would become available for. use 
within five or six months, such water route paralleling the flow 
of rail-borne tonnage—Niagara Frontier to tidewater—that was 
one of the heaviest of the country, New York state officials 
made a survey of the facilities existing on the waterways for 
the carrying of freight, which survey revealed there were ap- 
proximately 600 barges of the so-called “old Erie type” fit for 
service; i. e., boats of 240-ton capacity. It also was revealed 
that but one company was engaged in trade providing service 
of a common carrier character, this company owning and op- 
erating less than fifty of the old type barges. The great ma- 
jority of available boats were owned and operated by indi- 
viduals, a disorganized lot, maintaining no traffic organization 
and pursuing an obsolete hit-and-miss practice of doing business. 

Perhaps it should be explained how it happened that New 
York’s splendid $154,000,000 canal system was so poorly equipped 
at that time. When the people of New York state approved by 
referendum vote in 1903 a bond issue of $101,000,000 for the 


deepening and enlarging of the state canals, there were about: 


3,000 boats plying the waterways. Construction work was in 
progress fifteen years. Interruptions to navigation, with con- 
sequent depreciation of service, had caused a sharp decline in 
the volume of canal traffic. Those in the transportation business 
in 1903, as years went on, became discouraged. The future 
looked dark and no one could say when the new canal would 
be finished. Moreover, no one knew what type of boat would 
be suitable for operation on the Barge Canal. Consequently, 
the old-timer let things slide. No new boats were built; old 
boats were not maintained and fell into disuse and disrepair; 
a new generation, having but slight knowledge of canal trans- 
portation, entered business life and a fifteen-year period of in- 
activity and retrogression transpired. But .during all this time 
an army of men were digging and blasting their way between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson River. The best engineering talent 
of the country was setting its genius in’ an attack against 
nature. Great dredges and mammoth steam shovels were work- 
ing day and night with the final result that the people woke one 
morning in the spring of 1918 and found that after all the far- 
sung Barge Canal was not merely a political reservoir in which 
millions had been sunk, but the finest inland waterway in the 
world, and it was ready and waiting to function to the limit 
of its 20,000,000-ton capacity. 

State officials early realized that the canal would be of 
little utility in the condition in which it was born. The boats 
available were too few and the transportation organization too 
feeble to enable the canal to function in anything like the man- 
ner for which it was designed. Furthermore, financial strin- 
gency and the high cost and scarcity of labor and boat building 
materials militated against any appreciable development by pri- 
vate enterprises. So the state turned to the federal govern- 
ment. The spokesman for the state said in substance: “We 
have spent over a hundred and fifty million dollars building 2 
canal. We have no boats and conditions are such no one. will 
put up the necessary capital to build boats. Let the gover? 
ment interest itself in the canal as a war measure; supply the 
needed craft and divert freight from the paralyzed rail lines to 
this unobstructed water route.” And the government agreed to 
that proposition. 


Then began a series of incidents culminating in the preselt 
demand of New York state shippers that the government gét 
out of business on the Barge Canal and cease competing with 
private citizens in a field where it has no moral right to com 
tinue. The least said about government operations on the NeW 
York waterways in 1918 the better. New York is ashamed of 
the war record of its canal system and is trying to forget it. 
Let it be known, however, that the government placed the canal 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Railroad Administration, 4? 
the then Regional Director of the Railroad Administration col 
trolling the government canal operations had been, and is agalD 
today, the president of a railroad that throughout the histor 
of canals in New York state had consistently obstructed and 
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opposed the development of the waterways. Commodore Van- 
derbilt once boasted that he would live to see the day that grass 
would grow in the bottom of the Erie Canal, and such expression 
typifies the antipathy of the railroad in question toward the 
eanal. Is it any wonder that at a time when the transportation 
needs of the nation were the greatest in its history the New 
York canals carried less freight than during any year since 
1837, when they were nothing more than a four-foot ditch? Canal 
rates were placed on the rail basis, the service rendered was 
abominable and the first year of government operations on the 
New York canals was a colossal failure. The failure was ex- 
eused by government officials, however, on the ground that the 
time permitted for the mobilization of a barge fleet and an 
operating organization was too short to permit of efficient re- 
sults. In a measure, this was probably true, but 1919 arrived, 
and what was the result? 

The government had built, between the close of navigation 
in 1918 and the reopening in 1919, 51 steel barges, 150 feet in 
length, 21 feet wide, with a capacity of 630 tons; 21 concrete 
parges of the same general dimensions with a capacity of 400 
tons, and three wooden barges of 500 tons’ capacity. Here was 
a fleet with a total trip capacity of over 40,000 tons. Under any 
sort of reasonably efficient operating management, the fleet 
should have carried nearly 400,000 tons during the season. 
Actually, it transported 194,352 tons and the operations resulted 
in a deficit of more than $500,000. Such deficit does not include 
interest on the investment or maintenance charges—merely the 
out of pocket loss. Excusing this fiasco, the government de- 
clared that the motive power available for the movement of 
the new large barges was inadequate, but in 1920 twenty new 
150-foot steel cargo steamers, twin-screwed, developing 400 
LH.P., and costing nearly $100,000 each, would be in. service. 
And then all troubles would be ended. 

But the armistice had been signed and, as far as a war 
emergency was concerned, no occasion or justification existed 
for the continuation of the operation of government barges in 
a commercial service on the New York canals. In fact, when 
the state proffered its canal system to the government, it was 
the distinct understanding, expressed and implied, that the tenure 
of government occupation would be measured by the period of 
hostilities or the life of the federal control act. Congress de- 
cided to repeal the control act and in the measure providing 
for the return of the railroads to their owners the policy of 
the government toward the inland waterways was to be defined. 
Representatives of New York state in Congress urged the con- 
ference committee of both houses having the railroad bill in 
hand to write nothing into the bill that would authorize the 
continuance of government activity on the New York canals. 
Yet when the Esch bill reached Congress it was discovered that 
authority was given the Secretary of War to do that very 
thing. A storm of protest arose from New York state shippers. 
It was too late to hold up the passage of the railroad bill 
pending an amendment exempting the New York canals from 
its provisions, so it was passed. The next day Senator Wads- 
worth introduced a resolution in the Senate (Senate Joint Res- 
olution 161), which was amendatory to the Esch bill, and which 
provided that the bill “shall not be considered as authorizing 
the Secretary of War to operate, or cause to be operated, for 
commercial purposes, any boats, barges, tugs, or other trans- 
portation facilities upon the New York State Barge Canal.” 


At a hearing on the resolution held by the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, it was brought out that the conference 
committee had been advised by government officials that the 
government had not taken over any transportation facilities on 
the New York canals and were not engaged in any transporta- 
lon activity thereon. Such misinformation could have resulted 
from but two causes—an appalling ignorance on the part of 
sovernment officials as to the activities of the government, which 
Is doubtful, or a deliberate and wilful misstatement of fact, 
which is probable. The Senate committee favorably reported 
the resolution and the Senate passed it. When it came to the 
House, Congressman Esch’s committee held a hearing. At that 
time representatives of the Secretary of War vigorously opposed 
the resolution. It was said the Secretary of War desired to 
continue the governmental experiments on inland waterways. 
Such a program really resulted in making a plaything of the 
New York State Barge Canal—a $154,000,000 plaything. And 
the influence of the Secretary of War was superior to the desires 
of 10,000,000 citizens of New York state. The House committee 
did not report the resolution before Congress adjourned and the 
Secretary of War, during 1920, has continued the operation of a 
fleet of 95 barges in a commercial service on the waterways 
of New York state through the agency of the Inland and Coast- 
— Waterways Service, under the direction of the chief of 

¢ Army Transport Service. 

As Congressman Magee states, the “Utopian expectation” 
of the Secretary of War failed miserably and lamentably. With 
a barge fleet costing $4,500,000; with more tonnage in sight 
than could be handled; with physical conditions of the best; 
With every factor contributing to the success of the operation 
and not a single obstacle in the way; and when every other 
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interest in the transportation business on the canals made 
money, the War Department fell down worse than the Railroad 
Administration." If it were not such a serious matter to New 
York state, the ridiculous efforts of the government to conduct 
a business enterprise would be a joke. As it is, it’s a tragedy. 
The history of the 1920 operations are replete with mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency,.and incompetency. The deficit, I predict, will 
nearly equal the half-million loss of 1919. The riotous manner 
in which the government fleets were operated defy imagination. 
Locks have been damaged time and again; government barges 
with valuable cargo were sunk here and there along the route; 
they were in frequent collision with other craft; in one instance 
a bridge was practically demolished. Rules and regulations 
were openly flaunted by government employes and the operation 
of the boats was a constant menace to the system. Had such 
practices been followed by any organization other than one 
functioning by virtue of an act of Congress, such organization 
would have been barred from the canal. 

The failure of government operations in 1920 cannot be 
excused. The federal fleet capacity for the season was about 
600,000 tons. It carried less than 200,000 tons and its proportion 
of the total canal commerce was less than the 1919 proportion, 
despite the fact that traffic increased 15 per cent over 1919. 
Equipment characterized by the government as “inadequate and 
obsolete” operated with far greater efficiency. The average 
speed of government barges was but 24.4 miles per day, as 
against 25.7 miles made by independent boats propelled by 
small tugs and old steamers. The average trip time of gov- 
ernment barges was twice as long as the independent boats. 
Many barges operated by the government were one month 
in transit from New York to Buffalo and some were as long 
as seventy-five days making the trip. . Destructive competitive 
methods were practiced. Rates were cut below remunerative 
bases and private operators frozen out. 

New York is sick and disgusted with the “war on canal 
commerce” policy of the War Department. It demands that the 
government cease commercial operations on its canals forth- 
with. It has assumed nearly 30 per cent of a huge loss sus- 
tained by the federal government canal operations. It has seen 
private initiative thwarted and obstructed by impossible com- 
petition and the rehabilitation of canal commerce thrown back 
five years at least. The eyes of the country are on the New 
York canals. In the judgment of most men the success or fail- 
ure of the Barge Canal will control the development, moderniza- 
tion and improvement of other waterways throughout the coun- 
try. New York has sublime faith in its waterways. The people 
believe that ultimately they will achieve as great a success as 
was won by the original Erie. But no success may be had so 
long as the federal government continues in the field. I think 
shippers everywhere will recognize the justice of New York’s 
cause and can appreciate the irremediable harm resulting to 
waterways generally from the failure of government waterway 
activities in New York state. The question is a sore one and 
New York traffic men wax vehement when the subject is men- 
tioned. 

The Wadsworth resolution will come up again in Congress. 
It deserves the support of every senator and congressman who 
has the transportation welfare of his constituents at heart. New 
York, unaided, may fail to rid its canal system of the federal 
millstone about its neck, but if the true friends of waterways 
will lend their support and co-operation the fight is won. I 
presume to ask, therefore, through the columns of The Traffic 
World, that every shipper interested in inland waterway devel- 
opment acquaint his representative in Congress of his sympathy 
with the purposes of Senate Joint Resolution 161 and urge such 
congressional representative to affirmatively support the resolv 
tion. 

E. S. Walsh, Superintendent of Public Works. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1921. 


TRACING L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I disagree with Mr. Field, traffic manager of the Elmira 
Chamber of Commerce, that the solution of the problem of 
eliminating delays on less-than-carload traffic is through a cam- 
paign to induce or force the railroads to record at transfer 
points all the waybills covering L. C. L. shipments; nor do I 
agree with the statement of Mr. Potter in which he says that 
the service given L. C.L. shipments by practically all railroads 
of the country has very greatly improved and is in many cases 
fully up to the pre-war schedule. We have tabulated the time 
which L. C. L. merchandise cars originating in Brooklyn are 
delayed in going through transfer of the railroads and find that 
the detention runs from six-tenths of a day to seven days. This 
delay cannot be remedied by instituting tracers, but shippers 
may derive some benefits if they will support a movement call- 
ing the carriers’ attention to the much talked about co-operation 
between shippers and carriers and requesting that they co- 
operate with the shipper by taking proper steps to eliminate 
the intolerable delays at transfer points. 
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This organization is at present actively engaged in a sys- 
tematic investigation, endeavoring to ascertain the cause for 
delays at transfer points. The carriers can help considerably 
if they would endeavor to find out the reason for such delays 
and then act forcibly to bring about the remedy to insure the 
expeditious handling of L. C. L. traffic at the various transfers. 
In Brooklyn we have auxiliary terminals where freight is de- 
livered for the various carriers in trunk line territory; through 
package cars are loaded when traffic offered is sufficient to war- 
rant the loading of through cars to destination. 

In our investigation we find that a number of Brooklyn 
shippers were trucking their L. C. L. traffic across the bridges 
and ferries to lower Manhattan, claiming that their freight 
would be handled more promptly and loaded perhaps in through 
cars. We have vigorously condemned this practice, and ship- 
pers themselves can help to facilitate the movement of L. C. L. 
traffic if they would use their local facilities (as in our case) 
80 as to permit the loading of through package cars to destina- 
tion. 

Shippers can co-operate by not burdening the railroad com- 
panies with L. C. L. tracers, which, as Mr. Allender of St. Louis 
points out very clearly, never did and never will facilitate the 
delivery of L. C. L. traffic. We must impress upon the carriers 
the importance of improving their service at transfer points, 
and when this is accomplished we can then ship our less-than- 
carload traffic and feel safe of their arrival within reasonable 
time. 

Frank E. Grace, Traffic Manager, 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1921. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the letters published in The Traffic 
World relating to the tracing of less-carload shipments. I agree 
with Mr. Woodward that it is a waste of time and money to 
trace L. C. L. shipments unless transfer points have a record 
of shipments passing through their stations. 

The following actual experience will illustrate the difference 
between two roads, one where records are kept, the other with 
nothing to indicate how shipment was handled: 

May 1, 1920, we consigned to Pittsburgh from Decatur, IIlI., 
a large corn sheller weighing about two thousand pounds, rout- 
ing same via Wabash clo Pennsylvania at Logansport, Ind. 
June 15, Pittsburgh advised that shipment had failed to arrive. 
Writer was instructed to try and locate corn sheller. Decatur 
agent furnished waybill number, date, car number and initials, 
also how,carded. Danville agent advised forwarding to Lafay- 
ette. Agent at that point furnished forwarding and transfer 
reference, advising car had been forwarded to Logansport, Ind. 
Agent for the Wabash at Logansport furnished car number, 
initials, date, and train number and sheet number showing ship- 
ment had been turned over to the Pennsylvania at that point. 
At each of the above named transfer points forwarding ref- 
erence was furnished within five minutes. Pennsylvania agent 
had a record of receiving the machine, but was unable to tell 
if shipment had left his station. After making a search through 
his warehouse he advised that on or about that date they had 
loaded eight cars for Columbus, O., and the chances were that 
shipment was in one of these cars. Columbus agent had a 
record of receiving the eight cars, but was unable to say if 
shipment had gone forward. Again making a search of the 
over and short file and also looking through the warehouse 
with no success, the writer found that about that date there 
had been loaded twelve cars for Pittsburgh, arriving at that 
point, and, after a very careful search, I failed to find any trace 
of the missing machine. 

No doubt this shipment was loaded in some through car 
for some eastern point and is now held for billing. If the Penn- 
sylvania had a record of the transfers we would have located 
this machine within a short time, or the car in which it was 
loaded. 


We have long since duplicated shipment and filed claim 
and should the shipment reach Pittsburgh we will refuse same 
and, if the claim department wants us to withdraw our claim, it 
will have to return the machine to Decatur, Ill., free astray 
plus any damage. 

From the above experience the railroads can see why trans- 
fer records should be made and filed at all transfer points. The 
writer has found that he can locate a missing shipment within 
a short time whenever transfer points have a record, but when 
an agent advises that they do not keep any record we wait 
about thirty days and duplicate shipment, filing claim sixty days 
after. 

W. H. Brownell, Traffic Manager, 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
Chicago, Jan. 11, 1921. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted with interest various items in The Open Forum, 
especially the recent articles regarding the tracing of L. C. L. 
shipments. 
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I wish to state that I believe Mr. Field’s plan is the right 
step to take, not so much to hurry the movement of the ship. 
ment as to enable the consignor or consignee to learn something 
definite about his goods and to know what is delaying its move 
ment. There is a lot of satisfaction in being able to get this 
information whether it speeds up the shipment or not, because 
if it could not be located or some other circumstance prevented 
the shipment from reaching destination for any unusual length 
of time, proper steps could be taken to get other goods or make 
other arrangements. 

It seems to me that after the carrier has contracted with 
the shipper to forward and deliver that particular shipment and 
the shipment does not reach destination within a reasonable 
time, it is up to the carrier to advise why such delivery is not 
made and be able to state where the shipment is and what igs 
holding it up. This, as I see it, is a part of its contract and if 
it does not keep a proper record at transfer points, etc., it can- 
not furnish the necessary information to properly satisfy the 
shipper or consignee as to why the contract is not fulfilled. 

I think the owner of the goods, whether it be consignor or 
consignee, is entitled to this information and the transportation 
companies should be able to supply it, and the only way they 
can supply it is to keep a complete record at each point a ship- 
ment is handled or transferred until it reaches final destination. 

This may cause the carriers additional expense, but I be. 
lieve it will be more than offset by a reduction in claims for lost 
shipments, because the carriers will have a better check on these 
small shipments and be able to locate them quicker and at the 
same time learn something for their own account regarding 
any shipment covering which the claim department may be 
handling correspondence. 

B. E. Knipp, The Wm. H. Block Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 15, 1921. 

Editor The Traffic World: 

The present discussion in your columns in the matter of 
tracing L. C. L. freight shipments is of vital importance. 

It is evident that the carriers do not realize the extent of 
the dissatisfaction caused the patrons of shippers by the lack of 
definite reports on shipments in transit. 

Without joining the ranks of the pessimists the writer ven- 
tures to say that if this situation were corrected by the carriers, 
endless complaints by consignees and a consequent betterment 
of industrial relations would soon be manifest. 

How often do customers ask shippers to trace shipments and 
lay the blame for the delay on them for carriers’ dereliction. 

This is of course unfair, but we must confess it is true. 

Now, as a remedy for the situation, if shippers could secure 
aceurate passing records on the shipments and keep their cus- 
tomer informed as to the progress in transit instead of quoting 
a “probable forwarding” with several cars involved, the situation 
would undoubtedly show marked iniprovement. 

The incidental expense to carriers in maintaining these 
passing records would more than be offset by the benefits to 
themselves, and the confidence resulting would be well worth 
securing. 

Hail to the coming return of the passing report! 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 


W. W. White, Traffic Manager. 

New York, Jan. 14, 1921. 

Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with considerable interest several letters in 
your columns dealing with the question of tracing less-than- 
carloads merchandise—a subject that is by no means incidental 
to traffic, but, on the contrary, in any scientific handling of 
freight shipments is a potent and vital factor. 

In through fast freight line service, one of the fundamentals 
at the basis of efficiency is largely under the control of the 
shipper. He should see that consignments are routed through 
from forwarding point to destination and “by junctions.” When 
that is done the shipping clerk has left no loophole whereby the 
billing clerk may insert unauthorized and frequently weird rout- 
ing to suit his passing whim or personal preference. Besides, 
it is too much to expect all local bill clerks to have at hand 
reliable information on through car service and even if they had, 
their duties at some stations are so multifarious as to make 
it easy to overlook such details. 

On the other hand, careful routing through by junctions 
saves the billing clerk time. It helps him locate his tariffs. 
When he sees clear and specific directions he enters them on 
his way bill and, that being done, I submit, not one shipment 
in a hundred will go astray or fail of proper rate application. 

A concrete example frequently met in our own experience 
will illustrate: A New England shipper desires to route an 
L. C. L. shipment to Minneapolis C. P. D. If he specifies merelY 
“Cc. P. D., Soo Line,” many clerks will head the way Dill on 
Chicago, knowing the Soo Line operates from that point. Thus 
the goods would be loaded in a through car at Newport for 
Chicago, where another transfer means delay with added danger 
of loss and damage. If routed properly, ‘Canadian Pacific 
Despatch via Newport, Vermont, Soo Line via Sault Ste. Marie, 
the shipment goes naturally into the car at Newport which 
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moves directly to Minneapolis. 
all shippers, large and small, to maintain a card index system 
covering each patron. Commercial agencies of foreign lines 
could supply them with complete “junction routings,” which 
should result in the quickest service. There then could be no 
excuse for specifying a route only when such is requested by a 
customer and turning over to the railway consignments unrouted, 

The results of such haphazard methods are well known. 
Perhaps the bill clerk does not route the shipment beyond his 
own line. It drifts from junction to junction. Numerous re- 
nandlings make tracing impossible. The shipper is at a loss to 
sive any real assistance because he does not know what lines 
are carrying the goods. By the time tracers pass from junction 
io junction and back to the shipping point the goods may have 
heen consumed, or a claim been filed, with dissatisfaction at both 
ends of the contract. largely because neither consignor nor con- 
signee realized that “through junction routing” on every invoice 
order was an essential which neither could afford to overlook. 
The loss in time because of liseless labor, to say nothing of the 
loss in business, is a sufficient condemnation. 

On the other hand, suppose a New England firm has a tele- 
sram requesting the tracing of some important item. Com- 
mercial agents of the principal routes have passing reports. Let 
the shipper first (and this is important, now that copies of way 
pills are non-existent) obtain from his local freight agent com- 
plete billing particulars—way bill number, date, contents, weight, 
through routing, car number, and to what point carded. Send 
such advice immediately to the commercial agent of the western 
route specified, and the rest is easy. Passing reports will be 
sent the shipper and simultaneously a carbon copy to the con- 
signee, Who will thus have definite facts and can apply to the 
agent at his end to trace and hasten delivery. This relieves the 
shipper’s mind and the chances are he will hear no more from 
his customer until the remittance is received or definite advice 
that the shipment actually checked short. One reason for preju- 
dice against tracing L. C, L. shipments is not far to seek: Ship- 
pers have often received replies to their tracers long after the 
gods have arrived and been paid for. This may be because 
some tracing clerk has not mastered the modern scientific method 
of direct letters and telegrams to the parties vitally concerned 
but, instead, is clinging to the old method of circumlocution in 
correspondence, a method which closes the door to up-to-date 
railroad efficiency in tracing. 

I feel sure that if shippers will co-operate with the railways 
by adopting the system of detailed “through junction routing” 
and the railways with the shippers in supplying the interested 
parties with up-to-the-minute accurate information, a large part 
of the criticism because of delays in transit will be no longer 
necessary. 

George Keirstead, Contracting Freight Agent, Canadian Pa- 
~ Despatch, Soo Line, D. 8. 8. & A. Ry., Spokane International 
y. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 12, 1921. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read a number of the articles pertaining to the indus- 
trial traffic man, some of which might lead one not familiar with 
the various phases of traffic work to believe that simply because 
4man has not had some railroad experience he is not to be com- 
— to one who has had some experience, no matter how 
imited. 

Understand that I am not condemning railroad men in gen- 
tral as I have a great many friends and acquaintances among 
railroad men, but I must say that some of the articles that I have 
tread have bordered very closely on narrow-mindedness. I am not 
Many way attempting to throw bouquets at myself. Although I 
have not had any railroad experience, I would very much dis- 
like to think that I do not know any more about traffic work than 
some of your ex-railroad men with whom I have come in contact, 
The writers of some of the articles even intimate that a trafne 
han should be so wise that it is not necessary to do any read- 
ig whatever, but to know so much that he is abreast of the 
mes in all matters pertaining to traffic. I myself meekly con- 
fess that I do not know everything, and I am glad of the oppor- 
lunity to get what information I can from The Traffic World and 
other sources of information to which I have access. 

My present employers, with whom [ have been for a num- 
ber of years, are very considerate toward me in spite of my lack 
of actual railraod experience. However, should occasion demand 
hy applying to some other concern for employment, I will first 
obtain railroad experience by doing some railroad office janitor 
work, or something of the sort, which I think will give me the 
litle so essential. F. E. Morten, 

Traffic Manager, the Royer Wheel Company. 

Aurora, Ind., January 13, 1921. : 








Editor The Traffic World: 

While this subject has been well chewed, most of those 
be have commented haven’t digested so as to get the main 
Olnt. 

Mr, Huntington’s caustic remarks in the issue of December 


It should be an easy matter for 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion. $1.00 per 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; W 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations coynted as werds; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


*POSITION WANTED—By accurate accountant and traffic man. 
Eighteen years’ schooling: ten railroad; rating, claims, per diem, dis- 
bursements, statistics, co-operation and always studying. Now taking 
traffic course; high record. ‘Grade 1”’ rating by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Location immaterial. Let me give you detail, refer- 
ences. Address CAR-7, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 











seeks ~ field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
SSS SD 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in all phases of traffic, 
both commercial and railroad. Versed in carriers’ liability, handling 
claims and rate adjustments. Familiar with import-export pro- 
cedure, ocean rates and insurance. Age 36. Good credentials. Ad- 
dress A. N. G. 317, Traific World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or assistant, over sixteen 
years’ practical railroad and industrial experience. Versed in handling 
claims, rate adjustments and procedure before various regulatory 
bodies. Now employed and desire to locate in Chicago. Married; age 
34. Excellent credentials. Address U. L. L., 321. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant. Years of 
railroad and industrial experience, with complete knowledge of claims, 
retes, demurrage, tariffs and general traffic work. Address F. H. L., 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Wanted a position as traffic manager for 
an industrial concern. Have had fourteen years’ experience as station 
agent and am 34 years of age. Address I. N. G. 325, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


WANTED POSITION—Traffic Manager or Assistant. Experienced 
in lumber and iron. Versed in rate adjustment, rates, routes, transit 
privileges. Married; age 35. Go where high grade man appreciated. 
Address C. C. C. 327, Traffic World, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—Auditor and Traffic Manager short line, 
with twelve years’ experience, thorough in all departments, desires 
similar position, effective about April Ist. Best of records and refer- 
ences. Reason for changing road, being sold to trunk line. Address 
Y. O. N. 325, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—To buy copy Kelly’s 15-L. Write J. R. Watkins Co., 


Traffic Department, Winona, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Several cars first class 6x8—8 ft. No. 1 Oak Ties for 
immediate shipment. Also some 7x9 and 6x8 oak switch ties. L. E. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 








*WANTED, ATTENTION—General Manager: Please read 


“CAR-7” above. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 


typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


$000 A YEAR 


FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 
managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 
big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become a 
real traffic expert—stop losses—earn big money for yourself. Countless 
good openings for trained men. 

LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 
tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
describing this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 21-C, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 


Phone Main 2210 





Inquiries from our DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD sub- 
scribers are answered by mail or wire and are always 
treated as confidential. 
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25 are not called for. As to the “mail order traffic man,” I wish 
to refer him to the work of J. W. Cobey, “The Traffic Field.” 
Mr. Cobey was, at the time his work was published, traffic 
manager of the National Cash Register Company. What he 
says of “experience only versus technical training,’ and the 
“advantages of vocational training” will not fail to impress 
some of these scoffers at technical education. 

There are said to be fifteen thousand principles in traffic, 
and no man can know them all in many lifetimes. Nor do the 
“mail order” men object to the railroad man’s competition, or 
are they “these half-baked, jobless traffic men,” asking someone 
to get them a “ten thousand dollar job,” as this “expert” puts 
it; they only desire to get the chance, even in a clerical ca- 
pacity, to apply their training and, if they lack railroad experi- 
ence, they won’t be likely to acquire a railroad bias in analyzing 
a problem and construe points to the benefit of the carrier. 

One of the first things the writer learned in traffic—and 
he was an expressman with good experience and hard knocks 
to his credit—was how little he was ever likely to know of the 
profession, and he didn’t have to sit at the feet of any railroad 
“Gamaliel,” either, to learn that much. He got his humbleness 
of spirit directly from contact with the public and hard work 
and the “burning of midnight oil,” which, as F. W. Johnson, in 
ihe December 27 issue, remarks, is some indication that one 
may be worth while, and also, as he says, that these schools 
owe it to students to educate industries that experience alone 
is not everything. It is certain they are killing the profession 
by creating too many embryo traffic experts, but it is also certain 
that all will not prove fitted to the work. 

With railroad men, I think a first-hand intimacy with a pile 
of freight is preferred, as you get your experience in proper 
packing, marking, and the knocks a piece may get in a journey; 
but railroad freight in this respect is no better than express 
or any other branch, and express is similar in many respects. 

But everyone could not foresee his present choice to have 
started in railroad work, or to get some other college education 
that some concerns demand; but give a man credit for waking 
up and having sand to spend his dollars and spare time to get 
the knowledge—and he might have got the hard knocks, too, in 
weary months of war service and French railroad experience. 
I recommend Mr. Huntington and others to ride in a French 
box car a few days, as a piece of freight with other human 
freight. 

What these “jobless, half-baked mail order” men desire is 
to earn a living in their legitimate choice of work, nor do they 
beg for help or a big job to start on. 

So get the point and adjourn this “sewing circle” confer- 
ence. No one wants preference, only a measure of equality 
that we have learned by a “shortened route.” Many have some 
shipping, traffic, or business experience of value also, but “the 
railroad man” wins anyway. 

Taunton, Mass., Jan. 7, 1921. 


Howard C. Walton. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the several articles published in 
your valuable paper regarding the industrial traffic man and, in 
my judgment, neither the university trained man nor the rail- 
road man fully realizes the extent of the detail connected with 
industrial traffic work, especially with an automobile manufac- 
turing industry, where a variety of commodity runs into a thou- 
sand parts. While the university trained man has, without 
doubt, gained a great deal of knowledge pertaining to traffic 
work, and while the railroad man has also gained a great deal 
of knowledge from the railroad point of view, should the gen- 
eral manager of an industrial concern hire either to take charge 
of traffic, in my opinion, he would not be using the best of 
judgment. My own experience has taught me that this class 
of work can only be ascertained correctly through actual prac- 
tice on the job. In order to qualify to handle a traffic depart- 
ment for an industrial concern, a man should be familiar with 
the following from an industrial point of view: 


1. Be able to read blue prints in order to be familiar with various 
parts in all stages, in order to properly classify shipments. 

2. Be familiar with purchasing, production, accounting sales, as a 
traffic department well maintained deals extensively with all of these 
departments. 

3. Regardless as to how well versed he may be in traffic work he 
must also possess executive ability. 

1. Be familiar with the different operations performed in his de- 
partment. This applies to rough labor as well as clerical work in 
order to know that the work is being properly carried out so as to 
secure for his company a fair return for their money. 

5. While the securing of supply or material for the traffic depart- 
ment may seem to be a purchasing proposition, the traffic man should 
be required to know the kind and quantity needed and at what price. 

6. He should be thoroughly familiar with the different commodities 
manufactured by his concern in order to properly fill the orders that 
are delivered to the traffic department by either the purchasing or 
sales department. 

7. If he is to have jurisdiction over all units helonging to traffic. 
he should be familiar with the disvatching of trucks, either one or a 
fleet and maintain a cost record of each truck daily. 

8. Be thoroughly familiar with his company’s product as to safety 
in loading methods and expense entailed. 

9. He should know at a glance when making his daily rounds as 
to whether his department is properly kept in shape and that the 
workmanship is being performed with the highest efficiency. 
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From the railroad point of view: 


1. Proper billing of shipment that is to secure the best possible 
route taking the lowest possible rate. . 

2. Proper classifying of less carload shipments. A man must be 
familiar with the commodity as most industrial concerns will adont 
a different name than that shown in classification, especially in the 
automobile line. ; 

3. To properly trace an L. C. L. or carload shipment. The traffic 
man should be familiar with the regular routine employed by the rail- 
road company for handling such shipments, also know or be familiar 
with junction points and know who to apply to for such information, 

4. The filing of claim and follow-up systems involves a great deal 
of detail, and unless the traffic man is thoroughly. familiar with the 
proper routine, he is seriously handicapped and is apt to cause a 
great loss to his firm. ; 5 ¢ 

5. The proper checking of rates is also very essential and_ unless 
the traffic man know the key to both classification and tariff he js 
surely handicapped. ; ; 

6. He must be able to install a record system in the traffic office 
that will give the necessary information and at the same time avoid 
duplication. , s : 

7. Knowing how to prepare foreign shipments is another very 
important matter—in fact, just as important as it is to know how to 
bill or how to secure documents such as booking declarations or rates, 

8. Keeping up to date with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
rulings and decisions is another duty that requires a great deal of 
attention. 

The detail connected with the above is a history by itself 
and I am satisfied that if the man that has received only a 
railroad training and the university trained man get together 
and analyze the foregoing, they will be convinced that there is 
little choice between them so far as traffic work is concerned. 

Wm. M. Fuller, Traffic Manager, 
Scripps-Booth Corporation. 
Detroit, Jan. 17, 1921. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with considerable interest the items published 
in your valuable paper with references to the industrial traffic 
man. 
The writer, having had ten years’ experience in a local 
freight office, in that time working from. the notice of arrival 
desk to the position of assistant accountant, coming in contact 
with the O. S. & D. department, billing department, claim de- 
partment and, in fact, every department in the office, agrees 
with Clyde N. Thompson’s article in which he states that the 
ex-railroad man is more able to give his employer better traffic 
service. 

As far as the railroad man watching the clock is concerned, 
I have seen times when the whole office force worked overtime 
every night without receiving any additional compensation, and, 
not only that. but considered it a novelty to get a holiday off. 

Do not misunderstand me in thinking I condemn the ex- 


tension courses, as a traffic man might absorb many things in | 


a traffic course that he did not in the railroad office, where he 
was kept too busy on his own job to grasp everything that he 
might have; but, in comparing the two, and not because I hap- 
pen to be an ex-railroad man, I am sure the man with the rail- 
road experience who has been wide awake has the advantage 
over the man just technically trained. 
James R. Holden, 
Traffic Department, Pacific Mills. 
Boston, Jan, 14, 1921. 


Editor The Traffic World: 
Your editorial, “The Industrial Traffic Man” (August 28), 
has brought forward an abundance of letters. Many of those 


writing seem to be more or less jealous of the man with trans- 


portation experience. But why should there be any such thing 
when there are so many other lines of profitable endeavor? 
Have so many been misled to believe that a traffic school di- 
ploma means that he is an efficient and experienced traffic man’ 
We fear that many of their authors fail to discern that in busi- 
ness it is the capable, energetic, and more often the experienced 
man that is promoted. The careless, indifferent, and inexper! 
enced man usually remains in the ranks. The successful can- 
didate for an industrial traffic manager position seldom is se- 
lected from the ranks. He must be a bigger man. The duties 
of such a position require a man of more ability, education and 
experience than most of them have; he is more often selected 
from the traffic department of transportation lines and usually 
because of his wide knowledge and experience in all branches 
of transportation. He knows the “railroad game,” which is 4 
large part of traffic, from “old horse” or “over-pile” up to the 
making of rates, competent to meet the public (which is most 
important) and securing of tonnage. The large fund of infor- 
mation and knowledge thus obtained is most useful to him In 
practically any line of business and particularly so in that of 
an industrial traffic man. The well equipped and successful 
traffic manager appreciates this and also does he hold in high 
regard his friendships among the men holding responsible pos! 
tions with transportation lines, freight committees, etc. No 
traffic school (if it tells the young man the truth) can give him 
any such a foundation for an industrial traffic position. Many 
men seem to try to make themselves believe, however, after 
taking such a course, that they are fully equipped for such s 
position. They may not be entirely to blame. They probably 
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EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE 


26 South Gay Street 


if 


» é i Time, Trouble and Money. Don’t hesitate—IJnvestigate—Write for particulars. . 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square 





W 


Mi 
ME 





Direct Freight Service to the Following Ports: 


Port of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Hilo 
and Other Ports of Call in the Hawaiian Islands 


For Passengers: A delightful cruise with one-day stop-over 
and shore excursion at Havana, Cuba and the Panama Canal 
as well as regular Ports of Call. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 





DuoSafety 
Shipping Tag 


FROM 
wmiTenels 
moTORS 
8, tm 
PRALINE, WIS. 


RACINE, WIS., U. S. 


The Tag With Safety Identification Stub 


A shipment lost in transit means a dis- 
appointed customer and often a big 
loss to both shipper and consignee. 


The DuoSafety Shipping Tag 


protects shipper, customer and carrier 


Sole [Manufacturers 
INTERNATIONAL TAG COMPANY 
319-329 North Whipple Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The NEW CRUISING STEAMER 
Distestone, ~HLAWKEYE STATE’ :ifimias 

Maiden Voyage, Sailing From Baltimore, Md., February 15, 1921 
DE LUXE PASSENGER SERVICE 





Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
120 Market Street CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


MOBILE, ALA. 


SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 
Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 


Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 


We Solicit General Cargo 


**‘AFOUNDRIA’’—Liverpool & Manchester—Due about January 18th 
*“‘MAIDEN CREEK’’—Late January—Hamburg & Newcastle on Tyne 

or “*COAHOMA COUNTY’’—Late Jan.—Hamburg & Newcastie on Tyne 
**COAHOMA COUNTY’’—Late January, early February, Bremen & Hull 
or ‘MAIDEN CREEK’’—Late January, early February, Bremen & Hull 
“EASTERN SUN’’—February, Liverpool and Manchester 


MOBILE, 
ALA. 


Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 


THE TARIFF FILINGS 


Rejections and Suspensions 


The Embargo Notices, Modifications, and 
Cancellations 
The Fourth and Sixth Section Orders 
AND THE 


Consolidated Classification 
AND 


Railroad Rate Committee 


DOCKETS 


Are All Now Promptly Printed in 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 


AND 


THE WEEKLY TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Samples and full information free on request 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


(Publishers The Traffic World) 


418 South Market Street Chicago, IIl. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 


J. W. ROBERTS, President 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn St. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders €233,.0 3 
Consolidators of Freight and Co-operators with Shippers. A Service Which Saves FREIGHT 


Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Bldg. . — 


Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska, Bldg. 
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FRED PETTIJOHN, Vice-President 


The Roberts- Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 


Accounting Service 


ANNOUNCE the appointment, as Eastern Manager, of MR. FRED A. DAVIS, with Headquarters 
at Washington. Mr. Davis was formerly Comptroller of the New York Dock C 


Vv and the New York Dock Railway. He previously served as Chief Accountant, United States Railroad Administration at 


STANLEY WOOD, Secretary-Treasurer 


Washington; and as Assistant Auditor of Disbursements of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Hs Building, Washing,.on, D.C 
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Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 
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have read some glaring advertisements. You can quickly be- 
come a real traffic expert, etc., but you don’t without practical 
experience, no more than surgeons or ministers or lawyers at 
once upon the completion of their college courses are experi- 
enced or famous in their lines. Few traffic men are lawyers 
nor do they, nor should they, handle legal or Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cases (they usually, however, secure and 
prepare the evidence for the cases) any more than the sales 
manager or the purchasing agent should handle such cases. 

It is interesting to check through the year books of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, the New York Traffic Club 
and the Chicago Traffic Club, to ascertain how many industrial 
traffic men are ex-transportation men. There is another long 
list of transportation men who have become sales managers, 
vice-presidents, general managers, directors, etc., in industries. 
It can readily be seen the capable railroad man succeeds in 
other lines as well as in traffic positions: 

The recent National Industrial Traffic League meeting at 
New York brought together a large body of successful and busy 
traffic men to consider some of the biggest questions in the 
business world today. It was remarked more than once “the 
fine quality of men”-—‘the unusually intelligent group of men,” 
etc., and yet the large majority were ex-transportation men. 

Our suggestion and recommendation to those who desire 
to become industrial traffic men is to obtain practical experi- 
ence in some good industrial traffic department or with some 
transportation line. If they still want to try the traffic school 
in connection with their work and have the time and money 
to spare they might spend some of it in some good traffic 
school. 

New York, Jan. 11, 1921. 


E. H. Newsom. 


Hearing on No. 11929, Western Brick Company et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al., was held before Examiner Carter in Chicago, 
January 18. C. R. Hillyer, counsel for the brick company, said 
his company had, at the instigation of the Commission, been 
a party to No. 11894, intrastate rates in Indiana. This matter, 
he said, was argued before the Commission December 13 and 
covered the same point as the present case—namely, that the 
present intrastate rates on brick in Indiana are discriminatory 
on account of the difference between them and the rates from 
Danville, Ill., to Indiana points. Mr. Hillyer, therefore, requested 
that the testimony taken in the previous case be allowed to 
. Stand in this one, and that the case be held open until a decision 
had been rendered on No. 11894. 

D. P. Connell, of the New York Central, speaking for the 
carriers, made a statement touching on the request of the Com- 
mission that such fourth section departures as may exist in the 
complaint be presented for consideration at this hearing. He 
said that in case the Commission decided to grant the increase 
in rates requested by the carriers in No. 11894, many of the 
fourth section departures now present would disappear. “There 
are, however,” he said, “departures on practically every line, in 
cases where long lines meet the rates of short lines., These 
departures are not peculiar to brick rates, but apply in almost 
all class and commodity rates, to a certain extent. We do not 
think that the Commission intends to attack these departures, 
but if such should be the case, we join Mr. Hillyer in requesting 
that the case be held open so that we may present evidence 
in justification of these departures.” 


CAR DETENTION FIGURES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In order that it may have data not compiled to prove a par- 
ticular point in a particular case, the Commission has called 
on the carriers for. car detention figures, which, it is believed, 
will give it a better idea as to whether the high demurrage rates, 
penalty charges, and restrictions on reconsignment are accom- 
plishing what they were intended to bring about in the way of 
the conservation of equipment, or are merely adding to the rev- 
enues of the carriers. On or before February 28 the carriers are 
to furnish car detention figues, under oath, for the months of 
September, October and November, of 1917, 1918 and 1919, col- 
lectively. 

These figures, the notice to the carriers says, are for the 
“use of the Commission in connection with its consideration of 
certain provisions pertaining to the reconsignment of lumber and 
other freight.” In connection with the order or notice to the car- 
riers, one instruction is that if no cars were held under the con- 
ditions set forth in the title at the head of the column, that fact 
is to be indicated. There are to be no blanks in the papers re- 
turned to the Commission. 

Five questions are to be answered. In the first blanks the 
railroads are to tell the number of cars of lumber, coal, coke, 
hay, corn, wheat, oats, pipe, structural steel, structural iron, 
cement, sand, brick, tile, fireproofing materials, fruits and vege- 
tables, oil, sugar that were held in the company’s yards beyond 
free time, for reconsignment, for which the shipper was responsi- 
ble, at the principal reconsigning points, and in large cities, spe- 
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cifying them by name. In order that there shall be no duplica. 
tion each carrier is advised to report only the cars held on jts 
own ®ails. 

The second question calls for the number of days the cars 
for each commodity were held for reconsignment, for which the 
shipper was responsible, one day beyond free time; more than 
one day and not over two days beyond free time; more than two 
days and not over three days beyond free time; more than three 
days and not over four days beyond free time, etc., indicating 
as to each the number of cars held. 

The third question calls for the number of order-notify ship. 
ments of commodities (lumber only to be shown separately) held 
at principal destinations, specifying them by name, on the car. 
riers’ rails beyond free time, for orders other than reconsign. 
ment, stating how many days they were held one day beyond 
free time; more than one and not over two days of free time, 
and more than two and not more than three. 

The fourth question requires the number of cars of all 
classes of freight (lumber to be shown separately) held on the 
tracks beyond free time by or for consignee or consignor, except 
reconsignment and order-notify shipments, at principal destina- 
tions, specifying them by name, stating how many days they 
were held on the rails one day beyond free time; more than one 
and not more than two days beyond free time; more than two 
and not over three days of free time. 

The fifth question asks what points or general territories “on 
your line” were subject to embargoes against shipments of lun- 
ber in the years 1917, 1918 and 1919, indicating as to each en- 
bargo between what dates it remained in effect. 


SOUTHEASTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Express business over the lines of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad will be handled by the 
Southeastern Express Company, beginning March 1, 1921, it is 
announced by the Southern. 

“The Southeastern is a new company, recently organized 
under the laws of Alabama for the purpose of conducting an 
express business in the Southeastern states,” a statement issued 
from the Southern offices said. “It will have a capital of one 
million dollars, owned by southern business men, will have head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., and will be managed by men who have 
spent their lives in the express service of the South. John B. 
Hockaday, formerly vice-president and general manager of the 
old Southern Express Company, will become president of the 
Southeastern, succeeding Captain Charles A. Lyerly of Chat: 
tanooga. 

“The decision of the Southern and the Mobile & Ohio to con- 
tract with the Southeastern for the handling of express over their 
lines is stated by officers of the Southern to be based on the 
firm conviction that the South should have an express company 
of its own, engaged primarily in handling business originating or 
terminating in the South and operated for the specific purpose of 
affording the shipping interests of the South an express service 
in keeping with their needs and responsive to their wishes. 

“The new company will establish offices at all points reached 
by the Southern and Mobile & Ohio and will open an active call: 
paign of solicitation for express business of all kinds, both 
through and local. Over the Southern and the Mobile & Ohio it 
will operate on practically ten thousand miles of railway, reach 
ing Washington, Richmond and Norfolk on the east; Cincinnati, 
Louisville and Evansville on the Ohio river;) St. Louis, Mem 
phis, Greenville, Miss., and New Orleans on the Mississippi; the 
ports of Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Jacksonville and Mc 
bile, and the majority of the important interior cities of the 
South, including Alexandria, Lynchburg and Danville, Va.; Wit 
ston-Salem, Charlotte, Greensboro, Durham,.Raleigh and Ashe 
ville, N. C.; Columbia, Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C.; Atlanta 
Macon, Augusta, Athens and Columbus, Ga.; Birmingham, Mont 
gomery, Selma, Anniston and Gadsden, Ala.; Knoxville, Chatté 
nooga, Jackson and Bristol, Tenn.; Meridian, Hattiesburg and 
Laurel, Miss.; Lexington and Danville, Ky.;, East St. Louis and 
Cairo, Ill. It will also reach Baltimore by the*boats of the Ches* 
peake Steamship Company, connecting with the southern at Rich 
mond and Norfolk. we 

“Mr. Hockaday, who will direct the operation of the South 
eastern, has had over forty years of experience in express servi¢t 
in the South, knows the southern people, and is thoroughly fami 
iar with the peculiar conditions surrounding the handling of & 
press traffic in the southeastern territory. He'is a native at 
North Carolina; was located in Savannah for ten years as supe! 
intendent of the Florida division of the Southern Express Com 
pany and as general superintendent; was in Atlanta ten yeu" 
first as general manager of the Eastern District and then as vice 
president and general manager. He is well known in all impo 
tant cities of the South and is intimately acquainted with a 
problems of express service in each of them and throughout Wr 
territory generally.” 


The greatest traffic library and the most complet 
tariff file in the world are available for use in servint 
subscribers to THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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The Liberty Highway Company 


WILL GET IT AT 
DETROIT or TOLEDO 


Shipments moved by daily Motor Truck Service between Toledo 
and Detroit—re-shipping thru these gateways by Railroad, Express, 
Boat, Electric Railway or Motor Truck Line to all points beyond. 


Our Service insures you against 
delay at these congested points 


Millions of pounds of freight, on reliable schedule, for the past 
three years, is our recommendation to you. 

The last Motor Truck Train leaves Toledo every evening at 5:30 
P. M., arriving in Detroit the same night—ready for delivery the 
next morning. The same schedule prevails out of Detroit to Toledo. 


Our Traffic Department is in the hands of experienced 
Railroad Men, ready to co-operate in solving your problems 


PHONES :— 
Detroit—West 1111 Toledo—Bell, Main 2666 Je Home—Main 6591 
FREIGHT HOUSES—Detroit, 1035—14th St. Toledo, 211-213 Lucas St. 


The Traffic Manager’s Helper 
Because. 


A single rate or a thousand—rail or water. 

A Copy or Digest of a decision of the I. C. C. 

A Copy or Digest of a tentative report of 
an I, C. C. Examiner. 

A Copy or Digest of a complaint filed with 
the I. C. C. 

A Copy or Digest of an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

A Copy or Digest of a decision of the 


Treasury Department. 
If He Wants / a Copy of any resolution introduced in the 
He Can Get U. S. Senate or House. 
A specially prepared opinion on any traffic 
problem. 
A specially prepared legal opinion relating 
to interstate traffic. 
An interpretation of any rule or provision 
of any tariff. 
An interpretation of any rule or provision 
of the Consolidated Classification. 
An interpretation of any demurrage, stor- 
age or car service rule. 
Our location, long experience, complete and efficient or- 
ganization enables us to render a prompt and reliable 
service to the shipper that with others is impossible. 


Four distinct, thoroughly equipped, efficiently handled depart- 
ments, viz.: 
RATE DEPARTMENT 
TARIFF DEPARTMENT 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
: SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Your inquiries are solicited. Full ——— cheerfully furnished 
on request. Our service is sold by the hour or by the year. 


*‘At Your Service’’ 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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0-OPERATION 


Between Shippers and Carriers is an 
Absolute Necessity 


Half the cases heard by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Ought to be Settied in Conference 
Between the Interested Parties 


The National Industrial Traffic League 


Stands for Co-operation,—for a Square 
Deal for Shippers and Carriers alike 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 
YOU NEED IT! IT NEEDS YOU! 


United, Broadminded and Fair, the 
Shippers can Accomplish Many Things 


You Are Cordially Invited to Become a Member 
Write for Particulars as to Membership. 


W. H. CHANDLER, President J. H. BEEK, Executive Secretary 
1207 Conway Building, Chicago 





HA RTMAN’S 


RN FREIGHT RA 


Issued for the benefit of shippers who 
want to know their Freight Rates with- 
out the high cost of maintaining a file 
of Railroad tariffs. 


Service that has satisfied the most 
exacting, for over Eleven Years. 


The only Publication of Freight Rates 
that covers both Class and Commodity 
Rates and makes reference to the tariffs 
from which the information is taken. 


A convenient record of rates issued in 
loose leaf form and served with a monthly 
distribution of revised pages covering 
changes. 


This service can be placed in your 
traffic or shipping department at a sub- 
scription cost of $24.00 per year. 


“ET US SEND YOU SAMPLE PAGES 


W. J. HARTMAN, PUBLISHER 


732 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














Personal Notes 





L. J. Trexler has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chicago Railway 
Company, at Lawton, Mich. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the Western 
Passenger Association in Chicago January 13, C. A. Cairns, 
passenger traffic manager of the Chicago & Northwestern, was 
elected chairman. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company has announced 
the appointment of L. W. Gent as commercial agent in Kansas 
City. 

T. W. Brahan has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Southern Railway System at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

More than 1,000 safety workers of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad joined in presenting a complete silver service 
to R. C. Richards, pioneer exponent of the safety-first move- 
ment, at a dinner given at the Union League Club, Chicago, 
January 15. Mr. Richards initiated the safety-first movement 
on the Northwestern in 1910. 

J. W. Howard has been appointed assistant comptroller for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad at Chicago. 

Charles H. Lampen, for the last three years commerce 
attorney for the Benfer Company, has withdrawn from that firm 
and opened offices in Cleveland. 

The Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railroad has announced the 
appointment of A. M. Farrell as general freight and passenger 
agent in Joliet, Il. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first dinner of the Elmira Traffic Club was held at the 
Federation Building January 11. The evening was devoted to 
getting acquainted and to placing the club on a more stable 
basis. The principal speaker was C. Bagley, agent of the Amer- 
ican Express Company, who spoke on “The Right Way to Start 
Express Shipments.” J. C. Field, secretary of the club, was also 
elected treasurer. 





The monthly dinner of the Traffic Club of Memphis will be 
held in the banquet room at the Hotel Gayosa, on Saturday, 
January 22. 

At the recent annual election of the York Traffic Club, York, 
Pa., W. L. Rupp, traffic manager, Weaver Piano Company, Inc., 
was elected president. J. F. Baird was re-elected secretary. 


PURCHASE OF ARGENTA RAILWAY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Missouri Pacific, in Finance docket No. 1182, has asked 
for permission to buy all the issued and outstanding stock of the 
Little Rock & Argenta Railway company. It desires to acquire 
the stock of that independent road so that the Little Rock basis 
of rates may be extended to Argenta, a suburb in which there 
may be a considerable industrial development if the Little Rock 
rate basis can be extended to it. 

During the war the government established an $8,000,000 
picric acid plant at Argenta. It has sold that plant with the 
understanding that it is not to be junked but continued in 
operation. The company that bought it is ready to convert it 
into a sulphuric acid plant, if the Missouri Pacific is permitted 
to acquire the little road and extend the Little Rock basis to 
Argenta. Little Rock commercial interests are represented as 
backing the application because there is no room in Little Rock 
for big industrial development, while there is room in Argenta. 
The Missouri Pacific said that, in its estimation there is such an 
emergency in this situation as to warrant action without hearing 
because the necessary surcharges of the Little Rock & Argenta 
Railway make development improbable. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearings in 11981, Lake Superior Paper Company, Ltd., et 
al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., and 11950, Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Company et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al., assigned 
for January 21 at Chieago, before Examiner Carter, were post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Finance Docket 1146, in the matter of application of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company for authority to issue 
bonds, preferred capital stock and common capital stock, and to 
assume certain underlying bonds and equipment obligations of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, was set for 
hearing before Director Colston at Washington, January 20. 


NO EXPRESS REARGUMEIT 
The Commission has denied the petitions of state commis- 
sions and the Southern Traffic League for reargument in the 
express consolidation case.. McChord and Eastman favored re- 
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opening the case. No reason was given by the Commissioy 
for its action, which means it will stand on the majority opinion 
in that case. 


LOAN TO WESTERN MARYLAND 


The Commission has approved a loan of $628,800 to the 
Western Maryland Railway Company, under section 210 of the 
transportation act, to enable that carrier to carry out a program 
of improvements and betterment to way and structures. 


ABANDONMENT OF SERVICE 


The Copper Range Railroad, in Finance Docket No. 1183 
has asked for a certificate of public convenience permitting it to 
withdraw from the station at Mass, Mich., which it jointly occy. 
pies with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The only change 
in service that would result would be the abandonment of one 
freight train a day between Mass and McKeever, Mich., a 
distance of seven-tenths of a mile. The reason for the proposed 
abandonment is that the Copper Range Railroad has established 
its own station at McKeever. The Milwaukee will continue to 
operate the one at Mass. Ea 


OPPOSITION TO ABANDONMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Opposition to the issuance of a certificate by the Commission 
permitting the Marshall & East Texas Railway to abandon its 
line between Marshall and Elysian Fields, Tex., has been voiced 
in behalf of the protestants by S. P. Jones, on the ground that 
that part of the road is not engaged in carrying interstate com- 
merce and is not likely to be so engaged. Therefore, it is sug- 
gested, the Commission has no jurisdiction. 3 

The objection is in the alternative. If the Commission thinks 
it has jurisdiction, then the protestants desire, if a certificate is- 
sues, to have it worded so that it will not become operative for a 
year after its promulgation, Their idea is that it has not been 
shown that there is not nor likely to be sufficient traffic to keep 
the road alive. They pointed out that the revenue was sufficient, 
when the road was operated, to pay operating expenses, but not 
interest and taxes. They point to the fact that there is a gas 
and oil field, not well developed, near Elysian Fields and a defi- 
nite offer to establish a carbon black factory at Elysian Fields 
as soon as the Texas commission authorizes the use of natural 
gas, now going to waste, for making carbon black. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The weekly report of the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association on car surplusage and shortage for the 
week ending January 8, issued January 15, showed that the 
surplusage had increased from 197,733 cars in the preceding 
week to 258,678 cars. The shortage decreased from 3,808 cars in 
the preceding week to 1,929 cars. 

The surplusage of 258,678 cars was made up of the following 
classes of equipment: Box, 171,214; ventilated box, 1,634; auto 
and furniture, 10,399; flat, 8,467; gondola, 22,818; hopper, 15,904; 
all coal (gondola and hopper) 38,722; coke, 2,337; S. D. stock, 
13,193; D. D. Stock, 2,338; refrigerators, 8,993; tank, 442, and 
miscellaneous, 939. 

The shortage of 1,929 cars was made up of the following 
equipment: Box, 525; auto and furniture, 3; flat, 286; gondola, 
364; hopper, 35; all coal (gondola and hopper), 399; S. D. stock, 
302; D. D. stock, 124; refrigerator, 228; tank, 50; and miscel- 
laneous, 12. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION RELEASED 

The classification committee of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League has finished its check of Consolidated Classification 
No. 2, the printing of which was being held up pending exal- 
ination by the League, and the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee has been told that, so far as the League is concerned, 
plans for publication need not be further delayed, but that the 
executive committee of the League may have some suggestions 
to make later which, if the carriers are agreeable, may be taken 
care of by means of supplements. 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN 


In the quarter ending with June, 1920, 14,367 persons were 
injured in train and train-service accidents, according to Acti 
dent Bulletin No. 76, issued by the Commission January 18. 
The carriers reported the subsequent fatalities of 122 persons, 
included in this number, who died after more than 24 hours 
had elapsed from the time their injuries were received. There 
were 385 persons killed and 1,182 persons injured in highway 
grade crossing accidents, and 7,883 train accidents, which num 
ber includes 7,257 accidents that resulted in damage to railway 
property in excess of $150, but in no casualties to persons. I 
the remaining 626 train accidents, in which casualties to per 
sons resulted, there was a total of 128 persons killed and 1,98! 
injured. 
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General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


. GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
PHAM, First Vice President, 90 West Street, New York. 
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K. 2 Sure New Vice President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
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New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


E. A. FALL, Freight and Traffic o—~*- 90 West Stroet, New York. 
3. &. t DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 
J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bildg., Baltimore, 


& &- KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
CONNOR, . hk Wane t Point, Baltimore, Md. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Solleltor, oo West Street, N 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


esapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having 
pe eet © Se we Se outgoing — 7 for foreign countries. 
company maintains a high stan or oe 


Be 
9 


x s ng XK, 
at present operated, 1 7 A.A. Cetditiogs 
Exceptional location. x. ror plants desiring tidewater 
CONNECTIONS—. 


Street with the Penavivania Railroad vis float at Wamers Point, Cc. 


‘At Clinton 
Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. B. RB. to Curtis 
Bast, West, North and South. Industries 


sae Waste Ue caer 


its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 
in the panting of alps ua and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this 
t, New Yor Cty. ee and full information concerning available property 


construc 
coastwise lines out a? aa for w cvaboard Ports. 


this railroad 
and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
will be promptly furnished. 


&C. B. Bt Sule Dew. 


At Port he with the Western 
aS? &.° 5.2 32. ranch at Wagners Point. a these 
flat ore rate. 


connections vi 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


The I. C. C. Special Permission No. 50340, August 5, 1920, Gives the Transportation 
Companies Eighteen Months (1624% to be Issued Every 3 Months) to Publish Their Tariffs. 


We are publishers of the following Standard Loose Leaf All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition 


EASTERN EDITION from 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston and New England 


From the Principal Cities 
of the United States 


CANADA EDITION from 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and London 


CoE TZLER’S GUIDE, inNC., Rochester, N. Y. 


Traffic and Railroad Men wanted to sell these Editions in all cities, on spare time. 


R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
312-31 4-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


ning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
ee Facilities—Custom House 
all Railroads and Steamship 
Docks—Members so Sauer _* Warehouses—Members Amer- 
an Warehousemen’s Association. 
Phone No. 4863 SAVANNAH, GA. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J.C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY 


67 Plum Street 


FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


Distributors and Forwarders of Pool Cars a Specialty 
Both Team and Motor Truck Service. Also Export Freight 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming ef Every Descriptien—C Delivery Service and Carioad 
i | ry ptiet ity ry 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Densier and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 





Liberal commission paid. 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New Aen N. Y. 
Instructions given pe 


fic 
to t> Seaeee Meee on and 
rtant change 


des impo s in 


> actual use 
hipp 
W i ations, up sy pn in loose-leaf form. 
Ight passes Personal instructions b 
Pro epectus Free. Correspondence Solicite 


SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 
Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Cariload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshi without cartage. Insuranee rate 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association and 
erican Chain of Warehouses. 





Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8TS8. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


- GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
“BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN] BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Ine. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,600 Capital 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


- 12032. 


- 12033. 


. 12040. American Boxboard Co., Grand Rapids, 


. 12042. 


Ahnapee & Western et al. 

On behalf of shippers and receivers of freight in South Dakota 
west of Missouri River it is alleged that defendants’ interstate 
class rates applying on traffic moving between all railroad stations 
in that part of South Dakota west of the Missouri River and many 
stations in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Wisconsin, and also between stations in South Dakota 
west of Missouri River and upper Mississippi River crossings, 
when compared with those of defendant carriers between stations 
in North Dakota, Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas, and stations in 
the other states named, are unjust, unreasonable and excessive. 
Asks cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates. 

12027. Illinois Brick Co., Chicago, vs. Chicago, West Pullman & 
Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on common brick from Blue Island, IIll., to South Chi- 
cago, Ill., and to West Pullman, IIl., from June 25, 1918, to Novem- 


ber 7, 1918. Asks reparation of $2,583.20. 
. 12029. Macgowan Coffee Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on coffee, C. L. and L. C. L., 
from New Orleans, La., to Jackson, Miss. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

12030. Federal Valley R. R. Co., Athens County, O., vs. Toledo & 
Ohio Central et al. 

Asks order prescribing just, reasonable and equitable division of 
joint rates on bituminous coal. 

12031. The Republic of France vs. Central R. R. Co. of N. J. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unduly discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial and unduly preferential storage charges on various kinds of 


wire. Asks reparation of $15,798.47. 
12031, Sub. No. 1. The Republic of France vs. Central R. R. of 
N. J. et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial warehouse storage charges 
on iron and steel articles at Jersey City and Elizabethport, N. J. 
Asks that charges be assessed on ground storage basis and that 
reparation be granted in sum of $9,156.84. 

Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. | 

Alleges that classification of machine finished steel roller chain 
as one and one-half times first class, when shipped in bags, in 
view of classification of machine finished steel roller chain as sec- 
ond class when shipped in boxes or barrels, is unreasonable and 
unjust, and subjects complainant to unjust and unreasonable 
charges. Asks cease and desist order and classification in second 
class of machine finished steel roller chains when shipped in bags. 
Louisa Schaefer et al., executrix and executors of will of 
Charles Schaefer, New York, vs. Lehigh Valley. ’ 

Unlawful demurrage charges on carloads of hay detained at 
Townley, N. J. Asks reparation of $2,089.18. 

12034. New Bedford (Mass.) Board of Commerce vs. J. B. Payne, 
as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on cotton goods and cotton yarns from New Bedford 
Wharf, Mass., to Pier 40, N. R., New York, N. Y., during period 
April 16 to May 5, 1918, inclusive. Asks reparation. 

12035. The National Refining Co., Cleveland, O., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude petroleum from Beat- 
tyville, Ky., to Findlay, O., in that they exceeded 26%c per 100 
pounds. Asks reparation. 

12036. The Texas Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex., vs. J. B. Payne, 
as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferen- 
tial and prejudicial rates on second hand wrought iron pipe from 
stations on Louisiana Western in Louisiana to Ranger, Tex., in 
April, May, June and July, 1918. Asks reparation of $4,090.85. 
12037. Borough of South Greensburg, Pa., vs. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co. 

Alleges defendant refuses to make collections and deliveries in 
certain parts of South Greensburg and thereby discriminates 
against persons living therein. Asks order requiring defendant 
to make collections and delivery. 

12038. Morris & Co. vs. J. B. Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of $1.12% on soya bean, peanut 
and cocoanut oils from Seattle, Everett and Interbay, Wash., and 
San Francisco to Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas City and Okla- 
homa City, during period from July 1, 1918, to May 29, 1919, in that 
it exceeded 90c. Asks reparation of $25,000. 


. 12039. Romann & Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, vs. Mo. 


Pac. et al. 
Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on sacked coal 
from Douglas, W. Va., to Wichita Falls, Tex. Asks for reasonable 


rates and reparation. 
Mich., Grand 
Trunk of Canada et al. 


Against a fifth class rate on straw from various points of origin 
and various destinations as unjust and unreasonable in comparison 
with subsequently published commodity rates. Asks for repara- 
tion. 

12041. F. R. Pendleton and H. S. Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
Minnesota & International et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory rates on carload of 
poles from Mizpah, Minn., to Albion, Ia., which moved in June, 
1919. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

Anderson & Gustafson, Inc., et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. M. K. 
& T. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates of 32%c and 37c per 
100 Ibs. on crude petroleum from Wichita Falls, Tex., to Okla- 
homa City and Cushing, Okla., respectively, in period from Sept. 
1, 1918, to Oct. 5, 1918, in that they exceeded subsequently estab- 


Vs. 


lished rate of 22%ec to both destinations. Asks reparation of 
2,798.59. 
12043. The Moore Oil Refining Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. J. B. 


Payne, as Director General, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
preferential and prejudicial rate of 22%c per 100 Ibs. on gasoline 
and kerosene from Lexington, Ky., to Cincinnati, O., between 
dates of January 29 and February 13, 1920, in that rate exceeded 
14%c. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


. 12044. The Pure Oil Co., Columbus, O., vs. C. & O. et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates on petroleum products, shipped from 
Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to Providence, R. I., in Decem- 
ber, 1918. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
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No. 


No. 


as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 
No. 12050. Chicago Sewer Pipe Co., Chicago, Ill., and Brazil, Ind., ys, 


in comparison with rates from competitive points. Asks for 
reparation. 
No. 12052. Glenn H. Gorball et al., Sioux City, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 12046. Armour & Co. vs. Wabash et al. 


. 12048. Omaha Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


. 12051. 


. 12053. Pure Oil Co., Columbus, vs. C. & O. et al. 


- 12054. 


- 12060. The Natonal Refining Co., Cleveland, O., vs. Lake Erie & 
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12045. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref. 
erential rates on sheep from Chiloquin, Ore., to Portland and North 
Portland, Ore. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


Sevier & Weed, North Portland, Ore., vs. Southern Pacific 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on fresh meat and mixed ©, [, 
of food products containing fresh meat, from Chicago to Gary, 


Ind., shipped between January 1, 1918, and March 15, 1919. Asks 

tor just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

oo" ~ ee Rig and Reel Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T, & 
. FB. et al. 


Against rates on wooden tank material, bull and calf whee} 
arms, cants and pins higher than rates on rough lumber from 
Tulsa to destinations in Kansas, Texas and Louisiana, as unjust 
and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Asks for reason. 
able rates and reparation. 


Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on live stock 
braska, South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming _ through 
failure to absorb the whole of the switching and terminal charges 
by the line-haul carriers, thereby giving a preference to other 
markets where there is complete absorption. Asks for a cease and 
to Omaha from points in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne. 
desist order and full absorption. . 

12049. The Charles Boldt Glass Co., Cincinnati, vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Against a rate of $1.05 per ton on empty glass bottles from Cin- 
cinnati to points in Kentucky and a subsequently advanced rate 


Pr. C. C. & St. lL. et.al. 
Against rates of 70c and 60c per net ton on coal from points in 
the Brazil district to Chicago, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for reasonable rates. 
Charles T. Abeles & Co. and the Little Rock Board of Com- 
merce vs. Arkansas Central. 

Against a rate of 40c on common window glass from Fort Smith 
to Little Rock as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 





Asks for a certificate from the Commission requiring the C. B. & 
Q. to make an addition or extension of its line from O'Neill, 
Neb., to Thedford, Neb. 


Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on a shipment of 
petroleum refined oil from Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to 
Bowling Green, Ky. Asks for reparation. 

Same vs. M. K. & T. et al. . 

Same as foregoing on shipments from Cushing, Okla., to Central 
City, O. Same prayer. ‘ 7 
12055. Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, vs. Director General, as 
agent. 

Against a rate of 6c per mile on empty tank cars, from Milton, 
Pa., to North and South Carolina destinations as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded combinations that would have 
applied under Official Class’n ratings. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

12056. The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on oil well supplies known as rig irons, from Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., to points in Arkansas and Louisiana. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 
— Corn Belt Packing Co., Dubuque, Ia., et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, prejudicial and discriminatory rates on 
fresh meats and packing-house products from Dubuque, Ia, to 
points in Central Freight Association territory as compared with 
rates from St. Louis to the same points. Ask for just and 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

12058. Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co., Montgomery, Ala., vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al. 

Extortionate, excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on car- 
loads of syrup from Monticello and Madison, Fla., to Montgomery, 
Ala., in December, 1919. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

12059. Beaumont Chamber of Commerce (T'ex.) vs. Alexandria & 
Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on iron and steel articles from Beaumont, Tex., to 
points in Louisiana as compared with rates from Galveston, Hous- 
ton, St. Louis and Memphis to the same points. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates. 

















Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and its products 
from Findlay, O., to Indianapolis, Ind., shipped during period from 
April 22, 1918, to May 7, 1919, in that they exceeded basis of 
rates applicable upon transportation of petroleum and its products 
in Central Freight Association territory. Asks reparation. 
12061. Wilson & Co., Inc., et al., Chicago, vs. John Barton Payne, 
as agent. 

_Unjust and unreasonable rate of $1.12% per 100 Ibs. on soya beat 
oil, peanut oil, cocoanut oil and other vegetable oils imported into 
United States via Pacific coast ports to Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Chicago and Bettendorff, Ia., in that it exceeded rate of 9c. 
Asks reparation of $5,000. 


— Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, vs. John Barton Payne, 48 
agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 16%c per 100 Ibs., min. Wt 
40,000 lbs., on ice from Shell Lake, Wis., to Chicago, IIl., in period 
from March 1, 1919, to March 30, 1919, in that it exceeded rate of 
12%c, on minimum of 5,000 lbs. less than marked capacity of cal. 
but not less than 50,000 Ibs. per car. Asks reparation of $2,000. 
12063. Consolidated Rendering Co., Boston, Mass., vs. J. B. Payne 
as agent, Boston & Maine. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of $1.50 per gross ton on pyrites 
ore shipped on Dec. 30, 1918, from Mystic Wharf (Boston) t 
ae ee in that it exceeded rate of $1.10. Asks reparation 
o 26. 


12064. Birmingham Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. Illinos 
Central et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rates 
on cattle, hogs and sheep from Memphis, Tenn., to Birmingha!. 
Ala. Asks just and reasonable rates and repration. 
12065. W. P. Parks, Sheridan, Wiyo., vs. C. B. & Q. et 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cattle from Lemesa, 
Moorcroft. Wyo. Asks just and reasonable rates and repara 
of $2,486.43. 
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Havana Line 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


(Established 1854) 
Norfolk—Newport News—Havana 


A-1 Steel S.S. “LAKE FABYAN” Ready January 31 
A Steamer ...... . . » February 15 
To be followed by other Steel Steamers of the Fleet 


Shippers will avoid many difficulties and attend- 
ant losses by forwarding their business via this 
regular established line, operating fast steel 
steamers. 


Through export bills of lading issued from all 
interior points. 


Cheaper Rates from Interior Points via 
Norfolk and Newport News 


For Rates and Space apply to 
P C. S. Buford, Commercial Agent 
W. W. Tull, General Agent 
C. H. Maynard, General Agent 
M. V. Molanphy, General Agent 
C. M. Haile, General Agent 
Norfolk, Va. ; A. E. Porter, General Agent 
Philadelphia, Pa. ji A. L. Bongartz, General Agent 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . ‘ L. T. Fowler, Commercial Agent 
R W. H. 
R. M. 
) a 


Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Boston, Mass. 

Havana, Cuba . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Providence, R. I. Miller, General Agent 
Savannah, Ga. Griffin, Local Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. R. Bell, Freight Representative 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


CUNARD 


ANCHOR 


ANCHOR-DONALDSON ’ 


Regular Services 


_ NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 
MONTREAL 


QUEENSTOWN 
PLYMOUTH . 
LONDON BRISTOL 
LOnDONBeRAY GLASGOW 
CHERBOURG HAVRE 
ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG DANZIG 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 


General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 


Chicago Office: 
Cunard Bidg., 140. N. Dearborn Street 


| Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe Paltadpienla, 1300 Wal- 
Baltimore, 107 E. Baltl- Pittsburgh, 712 Smithfield 


more St St. 
St. Louis, 1135 Ollve St. 


Boston, 126 State St. 
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BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ME. 


LIVERPOOL 
SOUTHAMPTON 


nd Bidg. 
et a 35 Washington Seattle, 621 Second Ave. 


Vessouset 622 Hastings 


d Ave., So. 517 
Montreal, 20 Hospital St. 
New Orleans, 205 St. Winnipeg, 270 Main St. 
Charles St. Or Local Agents 


Minneapolis, Third St. 
and Secon 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PASSENGERS 


AMERICAN FLAG AND FREIGHT 


San Francisco-Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 

From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and 
Porto Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Savannah, 
Norfolk and Baltimore. 

S. S. “POINT JUDITH” sails January 24th 
S. S. “ELKRIDGE” sails January 25th 

S. S. “POINT ADAMS” sails January 29th 
S. S. WEST MINGO” sails February 7th 
S. S. “GOLDEN STATE” sails February 15th 
S. S. “CUBA” sails February 15th 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


S. S. “POINT JUDITH” sails March 3rd 


Trans-Pacific Service 
‘“‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 28 days by new and 
luxurious ships 
S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 
And Fortnightly Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco bi-monthly by 
S. S. ““CREOLE STATE”’ S. S. “WOLVERINE STATE” 


And Monthly Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Direct to Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Honduras, 
Colombo and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 
S.S. “WEST KASSON”  S. S. “WEST CONOB” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
Sen Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 

Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, Norfolk, Cristobal, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 10 days by 
S. S. ‘““NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE”’ 


S. S. “CITY OF PARA”’ S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
S. S. ‘*CUBA”’ 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


S. S. “ELKRIDGE” 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
° beyond ports 


The Pacific Mail is world renowned for excellence of its 
service and cuisine 


Consult Our Offices 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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No, 12067. Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, vs. J. B. Payne, as agent. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial rates on fresh meat and packing house products from 
Kansas City, Kan., to Tulsa, Okla. Asks for just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates and reparation in sum of $25,000. 
No. 12068. Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma et al. vs. J. B. Payne, as 
agent. 
Unjust, unreasonable rates on fresh meat from Nebraska City, 
Neb., to Oklahoma City, Okla. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation of $700. 


Cc. & N. W. APPLIES FOR LOAN 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for a loan of $3,000,000 under section 210 
of the transportation act. The loan is desired for application 
on the purchase price of equipment, estimated to cost a total 
of $9,684,093. 








INDIANA HARBOR BELT CERTIFICATES 
The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company has petitioned 
the Commission for authority to assume obligations and liabili- 
ties amounting to $354,000 of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
equipment trust of 1921, 7 per cent equipment trust gold cer- 
tificates. 





LOAN TO MAINE CENTRAL 
The Commission has approved a loan of $320,000 to the 
Maine Central Railroad Company to aid the company in meet- 
ing its maturing indebtedness. The company itself is required 
to finance $80,000 to meet the loan of the government. 


RELIEF FROM CAR SERVICE REPORTS 


In supplement No. 7 to circular CCS-51, W. L. Barnes, 
executive manager of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, advised all railroads that “in response to 
numerous requests from railroads for the utmost relief in Car 
Service Division requirements for reports, railroads may, if they 
so desire, effective at once, discontinue reporting interchange 
information as applying to stock cars, flat cars, and all cars, and 
the separation of coal cars as between loaded and empty, until 
further advised. It is required that interchange report Form 22 
(Revised) shall continue to show: 

(1) Separation of box car interchange as between loaded and 
empty, and 

(2) Coal cars, as a total. 

“It must not be considered that the above relief is granted 
because of the information not being of value. Where practical 
for roads to continue the rendition of the report in its complete 
form it is so recommended. The restoration of the report in 
full may be called for at any time.” 


HOCKING VALLEY BONDS 


The Hocking Valley Railway Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to authenticate and deliver $2,037,000 
of general mortgage bonds to be used with other bonds to make 
up a pledge of $2,220,000 of bonds for a loan of $1,665,000 from 
the government for financing additions and betterments. 


LOAN TO C. I. & L. 


The Commission has approved a load of $115,000 to Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company to aid the com- 
pany in providing itself with additional motive power consisting 
of 5 Mikado freight locomotives at a total estimated cost of 
about $340,000. The carrier itself is required to finance about 
$225,000 to meet the loan of the Government. 


LUMBER, WISCONSIN POINTS TO ZION, ILL. 


At the hearing on No. 11956, Zion Institutions and Industries 
vs. C. & N. W., before Examiner Carter in Chicago, January 20, 
the parties interested came to an agreement early in the pro- 
ceedings. The case involved rates on waste lumber between 
Elkton, Bryant, Odeno and Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and Zion, 
Illinois, which the Zion Institutions allege are too high as com- 





Docket of the Commission | 





Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, ( 


having been added since the last issue of The Traffic ‘orld. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 

* Finance Docket 1181—In the matter of application of the El Paso 
& Southwestern Co. for authority to change its authorized capital 
stock, having a par value, to capital stock without par value. 

January 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Woodrow: 

* 1. and S,. 1218—Live stock loading and unloading charges (2). 

January 24—Washington, D. C.—Chairman Clark: 


a ee aa & Aroostook R. R. Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al. 
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pared with the regular lumber rates. Attorney A. F. Cleveland, 
appearing for the C. & N. W. stated that the carriers had pre. 
pared a new schedule of rates on lumber waste, based on 80 per 
cent of the lumber rates in effect between the points in question 
on June 24, 1918, plus the increases allowed by the Commission 
in General Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74. Alfred Hueneryager, 
on behalf of the Zion Institutions and Industries, accepted these 
proposed rates and agreed to consent to the dismissal of the 
case as soon as they should be published. He stated that the 
complainants were willing to waive reparation. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL BRANCH LINE 


A certificate authorizing the Tennessee Railroad Company 
to construct a branch line from a point on the applicant’s main 
line at the mouth of Beech Fork of New River, in Campbell 
County, Tennessee, in a southeasterly direction along Beech 
Fork and Rocky Fork, in Anderson County, a distance of six 
miles, has been issued by the Commission. The new line yij] 
reach timber lands and coal deposits. 


IND. HARBOR BELT NOTE 
The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company has petitioned 
the Commission for authority to issue to Walter E. Meyn a 
one-year promissory note for $23,020 in payment for 4.6 acres 
of land at Hammond, Ind. 





K. O. AND G. BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf to issue $2,744,750.11 of six per cent bonds, $82,000 of six 
per cent cumulative income bonds and not exceeding $6,120,500 
of six per cent cumulative income bonds; to issue not exceeding 
$9,120,500 of preferred capital stock; $729,640 of common capital 
stock; $51,378.50 of six per cent equipment trust notes and to 
issue $346,645.71 of six per cent equipment trust notes. The is- 
suance of the bonds and stock is in connection with plans for 
carrying out by the applicant of the reorganization of the proper- 
ties of Missouri, Oklahoma, & Gulf Railway Company, and the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Company. 





COST OF RAILROAD COAL 


The Commission made public an order, January 19, requiring 
carriers to file a statement of the quantity and cost of fuel pur. 
chased and delivered in the calendar years 1919 and 1920 on or 
before February 15. The issuance of the order was made in 
connection with the request of the Senate for a report on the dif. 
ference in the cost of railroad fuel in 1919 and 1920. The form 
prescribed by the Commission which-must be filled out by the 
carriers, designated “Statistical Series Circular No. 13,” calls 
for the quantity and cost of contract and spot soft coal, the 
total cost at the mine and the average price per net ton. The 
railroads also are required to report as to the cost and quantity 
of other fuel—anthracite coal, fuel oil, hardwood and soft wood. 


LOAN TO ANN ARBOR R. R. 


The Commission has approved a loan of $250,000 to the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company to provide itself with additions and bet- 
terments to way and structures at a total estimated cost of 
$500,000. The applicant itself is required to finance $250,000 to 
meet the loan of the Government. 


LAKE NAVIGATION CASE DISCONTINUED 


The Commission has discontinued I. and S. No. 1245, Closing 
Navigation via Great Lakes Transit Corporation, in which it 
suspended supplement 18 to Davis’ I. C. C. No. A-11 until March 
24. The discontinuance was ordered because Davis filed a sup- 
plement cancelling the suspended publication. That supplement 
proposed closing the rail-and-lake routes in connection with the 
boats of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation a week before the 
traffic officials of the boat line thought the rates should be cal- 
celled, during the season when navigation was not possible. 


January 24—Chicago, I]].—Examiner Carter: 
11937—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
11966—Omaha Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
January 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
11932—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
January 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keeler: 
11955—Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Director General. 
January 24—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
1. and S; 1254 and first supplemental order—Iron and steel 4! 
from Galveston and Houston, Tex., to Louisiana. . paid 
12059—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Alexandria & Weste! 
et al. 


January 25—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1239—Salt from Utah to San Francisco. 
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January 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: 
* 11123—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 


January 27—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
11990—In the matter of intrastate rates of the American Ry. Express 
Co. between points in the state of Texas. 


January 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance Docket 1136—In the matter of application of the C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. for authority to issue and sell $1,440,000 principal amount, 
of general mortgage gold bonds of 1987, and $416,000, principal 
amount, of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds. 

January 31—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 

11892—lUnited States War Department, Inland Waterways, Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

11893—United States War Department, Inland Waterways, Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service, vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

January 31—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keeler: 

11971—In the matter of rates, fares and charges applicable between 
points in the state of Arizona. 


January 3i—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Ford: 
1. and S. 1250—Diversion and reconsignment rules, regulations and 
charges. 
January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
1. and S. 1277—Cancellation of joint through rates between Augusta, 
Ga., and the Augusta Northern Ry. 
January 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 
1. and S. 1258—Cement from Missouri and Kansas to Arkansas. 
February 1—New York. N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 11385—George G. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, as receivers of the 
Aétna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. West Shore et al. 
* 10459--Ayres, Bridges & Co. vs. Erie et al. 
February 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
11983—Moshassuck Valley R. R. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
February 1—lRoanoke, Va.—Examiner Money: 
a Coal Corporation vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
et al. 
February 1—Morgantown, W. Va.—Examiner Hosmer: 
12008—Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. Co. vs. Pa. et al. 


February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11914—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 
Southern Pacific Company and other carriers in the state of 
Nevada. 
February 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 11421—American Cyanamid Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
* 11694—Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
February 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 
1. and S. 1264—Lithopone and zine oxide between W. T. L. points. 
February 2—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
12035—-The National Refining Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
12021—Iixcelsior Shook and Lumber Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. 


February 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11828—In the matter of intrastate fares and charges of the Atlantic 

Coast Line Railroad Company and other carriers in the state of 
North Carolina. 

February 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

* 11985—lI'nited Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

* 11922—J. B. Schanck, J. I. Hutchinson, Sr., and H. R. Field, trading 
as Schanck, Hutchinson & Field, vs. Pa. et al. 


February 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
12030—Federal Valley R. R. Co. vs. T. & O. Central et al. 

February 3—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Money: 
11997—Dixie Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 


February 3—Columbus, O.—Examiner Hosmer: 
12043—The Moore Oil Refining Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific and Director General. 
12044—The Pure Oil Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. 
12053—The Pure Oil Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. 
12054—The Pure Oil Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
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February 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11764—In the matter of intrastate rates and fares of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Company and other carriers in the 
state of Texas 


February 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

* 12011—American Cigar Co. vs. Peninsular & Occidental S. S. Co, 

* 12033—Louisa Schaefer, as executrix under the last will and testa- 
ment of Charles Schaefer, deceased; Charles Schaefer, Jr., and 
Fred W. Schaefer, as executors under the last will and testament 
of Charles Schaefer, deceased, vs. Lehigh Valley. 

February 4—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: : 

12040—The American Box Board Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., ys, 

Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada et al. 


February 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11863—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. and other carriers 
in the state of Louisiana. 
February 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: | irri c, 
1. and S. 1278—Fresh and salted meats between points in Florida, 
February 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: | : 
* 1. and S. 1283—Demurrage charges at Sewalls Point, Va., on coal 
and coke loaded in cars of 200,000 lbs. capacity or over. 
February 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: | ese il 
* 41703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois, 
February 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hosmer: : 
* 11995—Charles C. Oyler & Son et al. vs. American Ry. Express. 
* 11988—The Fox Paper Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
February 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 42031—The Republic of France vs. Central of New Jersey. _ 
* 12031 (Sub. No. 1)—The Republic of France vs. Central of New Jer- 
sey and Director General. 
February 5—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Money: , 
* 11993—Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
* 11993 (Sub. No. 1)—Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Co. ys. 


A. C. L. et al. Portions of fourth section app. 703, A. C. L. R. R. 


February 5—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Bardwell: 
12004—The Wichita Northwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
February 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Early: 
* 42015—Dupont Engineering Co. vs. Director General. 
* 12013—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
February 7—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hosmer: 
* 42019—The Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
* 12020—The Monitor Stove Co. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
February 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: d 
* 11146—Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America et al. vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. 
February 7—New Albany, Ind.—Examiner Witters: : 
* 12018—The City of New Albany, Ind., and Robert W. Morris vs. L. & 
N. Ry. & Lighting Co. a 
* 12018 (Sub. No. 1)—Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Louisville & 
Northern Ry. & Lighting Co. 
February 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
* 11930—Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
12003—Burlington Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 
February 7—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Flynn: : ; 
1. and S. 1272—Switching and absorption at Minneapolis, Minn., etc. 
February 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Bardwell: 
12047—Bradford Rig and Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
February 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Howell: 
11980—Michigan R. R. Co. vs. Pere Marquette. 
February 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Early: | ; ' 
* 12007—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee «& 
St. Paul et al. f 3 
* 410504—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Maine Central et al. _ 
* 40504 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive)—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. Maine Central et al. 








* 12000—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Pennsylvania and Director 


General. 


* 411998—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 


Western et al. 
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Chicago Sand and Gravel Producers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.; case 11490; sand and gravel—Finance Docket No. 36; 
application of Utah Terminal for permission to construct 
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Cases decided by state and federal courts..........--.....0.00- 


PERSONAL MEWS AND MOTES ono nn ences cc cccnccessvcocscciene 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Legal and practical traffic questions answered by experts.... 


THE OPEN FORUM 


Duplication of agencies—War tax on freight—Tracing L. C. L. 
shipments—Discussion of transportation act—Claims for coal 
losses—Tax on demurrage—Speedy movement of traffic— 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Harrison 8808 
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PASSENGERS 


AMERICAN FLAG ANO FREICHT 








San Francisco- Rultimere Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 
From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and 


Porto Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Savannah, 
Norfolk and Baltimore. 


S. S. ‘‘POINT LOBOS”’ sails February 5th 
S. S. “CUBA” sails February 15th 
S. S. “POINT JUDITH” sails March 3rd 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


S. S. ‘‘WEST MINGO” sails February 7th 


Trans-Pacific Service 
‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 28 days by new and 
luxurious ships 
S. S. ‘“GOLDEN STATE” sails March 19th 
S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 
And Fortnightly Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco bi-monthly by 
S.S.“CREOLE STATE,” Feb.3d S.S.“WOLVERINE STATE,” Feb. 25th 
S. S. “GRANITE STATE,” March 22d 


And Monthly Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Direct to Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Honduras, 
Colombo and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 
(Freight Only) 
S. S. “WEST NERIS” ‘ S. S. “WEST MINGO” 
S. S. “EASTERN IMPORTER” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, Norfolk, Cristobal, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 10 days by 
S. S. “‘“NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE” 


S. S. “CITY OF PARA” S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. **CUBA”’ 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


















































Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


The Pacific Mail is world renowned for excellence of its 
service and cuisine 


Consult Our Offices 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


Managing Agents U. S. Shipping Board 
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TANK CARS 















A Challenge to Weather andtoWear . | ™ 
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They Roll Steadily Onward 


thru all kinds of weather—thru blinding, driving rains, thru cold, 
icy sleet, and heavy, wet snows that tend to slow down traffic. 
Trains move slower, lines become blocked quicker, and repairs pile 
up and take longer to make under such trying weather conditions. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” TANK CARS stand out-——alone—at these 
times. Quality materials and high-class workmanship now prove 
their worth. They stay out of glutted repair shops—ready to 
move on to their appointed destination. 
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And once again built-in strength and sturdy staunchiess demon- 
strate the practical utility of the “Pennsylvania” Tank Car—the 
ability to stand up and come thru under all conditions of 
Weather and Wear. 


“After All, Service Counts’’ 







The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company eee 
Sharon, Pa. 





‘ ; a New York St. Louis Houston San Francisco 
ety ie ee 


‘Sunplentl Tank Cars are used by Leaders of Industry | 
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January 29, 1921 


Late last March a large com- 
pany wrote, “during winter 
months just passed we never 
had our cars laid up for a 
single day, in the most severe 
winter New York City has so 
far experienced from a trans- 
portation standpoint.” 

Thecarsreferred to were five- 
ton electric trucks equipped 
with Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 
Streets clogged with piles of 
snow and ice couldn't stop 
these trucks, because their bat- 
teries had the power ability 
to pull them through and 
“carry on.” 

For all-the-year-round ser- 
vice of the short-haul-many- 
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stop sort, the electric truck is 
in a class by itself as to econ- 
omy, reliability, and ease of 
operation. To a large extent the 
success of the truck depends 
on the battery. Besides power, 
it must have ruggedness, high 
efficiency, and long life. 

The one battery that com- 
bines all these essentials is the 
Exide-Ironclad—a battery de- 
signed and built by the largest 
manufacturers of storage bat- 
teries in the world. 

For dependable, day-in-and- 
day-out service, winter or 
summer, install electric trucks 
equipped with Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of Storage Batteries for every purpose 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1921 


Branches in seventeen cities; 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


Exi0e 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 





Snow and Ice Don’t Stop Electric Trucks 


What Exide 
users write: 


“If there were any 
other trucks or batter- 
tes that would do the 
work better or more 
economically, we 
would have bought 
them; so far they have 
surpassed our expec- 
tations.”’ 


We have used elec- 
tric trucks equipped 
with Exide - Ironclad 
Batteries for eight 
years, and each bat- 
tery from three to four 
years. Our trucks 
average about 30 
miles per day.”’ 


‘Our service has not 
been interrupted in 
any manner whatso- 
ever due toanytrouble 
of the batteries.’’ 


‘“We believe the 
Ironclad to be the most 
efficient battery and 
covering all electric 
truck needs.”’ 
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LUCKENBACH LINE 


Express Freight Service 
U. S. Mail Steamers 
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Twin Screw American Steamers 




























































New York Hamburg Vol. X 
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New York Rotterdam Amsterdam ne 
Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam wate 
cumnsesnamnamnaainaiamiiiniiaa PORATION 

New York ; 
Philadelphia Port of Los Angeles San Francisco ara 
a SINGLE CC 
GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 18-430 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building MINNEAPOLIS, Metropolitan Life Building _ 

T. J. McGEOY C. H. DRINKWATER 

General Western Freight Agent Northwestern Freight Agent TI 
Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis San Francisco se 
328 Chestnut Street Central Building Pierce Building Merchants Exchange be 
ing the 
the la’ 
This n 
Comm 








> ] mIssiO 
ont Cuss Centra busin 
busine 
\ \ JHEN you have Household Goods, Machinery or Automo- to hau 
biles to ship, or anything—a carload or a case, anytime, — 
anywhere for Export—just call up one of the numbers listed Are th 
for your convenience to the right.* we bel 
increa: 
Never mind if Central is “‘just a bit slow” getting the connec- the de 
tion, don’t get ‘‘all het up’ and cuss, for even though you a that h 
lose a little time, you will save a lot of time—dollars too— To Save Money - Lesa ¢ 
once you get in connection with the ; on rates 
T C F C Your Freight Forwarding is gre 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT UOMPANY Use These ’Phone Calls more | 
° : ° ; : NEW YORK, Barclay 3940 ogniza 
Consolidated Carload Shipping Service Simaeticin Gicatienn te . - 

’ “ P : . BOSTON, Fort Hill 2638 

Remember! Consolidation, co-operation, prompt service and BUFFALO, Seneca 4159 serve 
real money saving on your freight shipments—all are yours eemawes Ege tong lar res 
by simply using that ’phone on your desk. CLEVELAND, Ontario 848 the fi 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sutter 5470 make 

* A good plan is to cut out these ‘phone numbers and keep them handy. LOS ANGELES, Pico 639 & 63785 
SEATTLE, Elliott 3532 ae ' 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY PORTLAND, Ore., Broadway 3316 high ; 
Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles, Pianos PHONE THE NEAREST OFFICE give t 
and Everything for Export. : : 
Toom 
General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago h: 

Woolworth Building, New York that, 
Old South Building, Boston Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Van Nuvs Building, Los Angeles not n 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Hippodrome Building, Cleveland Alaska Building, Seattle localit 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia Monadnock Building, San Francise« 13th & Kearney Sts., Portland, Ore. 1 
and t 





Write the Nearest Office 
» volun 


